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I N the October number of this magazine, I endeavoured to indicate 
the difficulties which stand In theway of the selection and train- 
ing of members of the Indian Civil Service for judicial duties. By a 
curious coincidence an article on the same subject appeared at about 
the same time in the Law Quarterly Review. ,It was written by 
Sir E. T. Candy, C.S.I., well known as formerly a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay and now the Lecturer in Indian Law at the 
University of Cambridge. His recognised ability and great and 
varied experience give special weight to his utterances oh the subject. 
Sir E. Candy’s article has been republished in the form of a 
pamphlet with a prefatory note containing references to my article 
in East & West, and also generous and kindly references to 
myself, while expressing dissent from some conclusions which my 
article, in his view of it, involved. I have bad the advantage of 
reading Sir E. Candy's pamphlet, and further of discussing the subject 
with him in correspondence which, without breach of confidence, 
I may add, resulted in the discovery that our aims and views were 
not irreconcileable. I have also had the advantage of reading certain 
other criticisms of my contribution ^to East & West, induding 
among others in the Indian ^jpess, that which appeared on January, 
8th in the Times of India, and thd article signed J, D. Andetson in 
the February issue of Eewt dr West, ‘both of which struck ilie» 
^f 1 may say so, as signally able as well as courteous and mode- 
'rate, in most of these criticisms, the objection has been taken tbkt my 
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article ]M)ints out defects that ''are familiar to all of us" but suggests 
no definite remedy— and that so far as any remedy is adumbrated 
therein, it points to the abolition of selection by open competition, 
and to the sjwrender of judicial appointments to members of the 
Indian Bar. Most of my critics, however, considerately suspended 
final judgment in view of my expressed intention to discuss the 
matter further in these pages. The fulfilment of that intention has 
been delayed by various circumstances, including the severity' of our 
English winter. But 1 cannot regret the delay, since, during 
the interval, the comments and criticisms of able writers have 
furnished much valuable and helpful matter for consideration, and 
have attracted more attention to the question than 1 could have 
. expected to bc given to my discussion of it. Indeed, my previous 
article attempted little more than a'diagnosis of the conditions to 
be remedied. My main points were that under the present system? 
(i) candidates are selected for the, service without giving the 
least consideration to the question whether any of them have 
any liking or any fitness for judicial work, (2) that although they 
enter the service witholit the special training needed for such 
work, they are Afforded no time or facilities for such training ; 
but that (3) they are deterred by various considerations affecting 
their interests and inclinations from exerting themselves to remedy 
their deficiencies in this respect. The Times of In^ia critic, who 
observes that these "shortcomings are familiar to all of us" 
an i " need no description," adds that " they have been too long 
tolerated " and " are not consistent with the public interest." The 
long tolerance " of these defects shows, I think, that it is not 
superfluous to invite attention to them — and a full statement of 
the morbid conditions seems to me a necessary preliminary to 
the consideration of an appropriate remedy. My critics do not 
suggest that I have exaggerated th^ symptoms. The critic in 
the Times of India admits the "discouragement'’ and the 
" diminished prestige " under which the judicial department 
labours, and frankly remarks that it is bad administration to 
• allow such a state of things. • 'The loss of prestige is not merely 
symptomatic. It reacts very seriousily not only upon the 
department directly affected but upon the whole of the adminis- 
tratiOD. Ko one who has lived in a country such as Italy, or 
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come into contact with the judicial system of the Portuguese, can 
fail to be aware of the disastrous effects of allowing the judiciary 
to fall into contempt or to lose the confidence of the general 
public. But no competent and thoroughly efiicienf.Mepartment is 
despised, and no department that is thoroughly trained, tested 
and supervised by experts can long continue incompetent 
inefficient. Our Engineers, our Doctors, our Educational, Forest or 
Telegraph officers, are not amateurs. But if the failures in the 
Judicial Department do not deserve to be called amateurs, it 
is only because they never had any love for the work when they 
joined-^r have been made by persistent discouragement " to 
hate it. 1 would not for a moment suggest that a majority, 
or even a large proportion, .of the judicial department can be 
counted as failures. But I would suggest that a very large 
proportion of the failures must necessarily be due to something 
systematically wrong in the seldction and treatment of candidides 
for that department, if indeed it can be said that there is any 
system at all in the mode of selection ^and treatment. Foi,as 
1 noted in my former article, the general level of ability in ihe 
Civil Service is so high as to command the unanimous admiration 
of intelligent foreigners who have had an opportunity of studying 
the administration in India. And the great progress and awakened 
activity notic&able throughout , the Peninsula would justify all 
the services, if called on to produce evidence of their efficiency, 
in replying, '' Circumspice si monumentum requiris.” None of my 
critics suggest that the Indian Civil Service is incapable of supplying 
as promising a class of recruits as can be found in India. And 
as the service is recruited by open, competition, it is at least 
presumable that it secures the best of those who are willing to 
enter it. But the value of recruits, untrained to their special 
duties, diminishes in proportion to the difficulties of the duties 
they are called on to perform. And to place in the hands of 
raw recruits, dangerous weapons of complicated mechanism whicdr 
they do not understand — weapons giving power over life, liberty 
and property — ^is to make them a 'terror to themselves and others.. 
It is fully admitted — it is indeed insisted on — ^that seven or eight 
years of training in district work are necessary to fit an executive 
officer for his administrative duties. During those years of training. 
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the executive officer has far greater facilities for learning his 
duties than are accorded to the judicial novice, who, after a few 
months of bewilderment as an Assistant Judge, not infrequently 
has to assume the powers and responsibilities of the judicial head 
of a district. The budding Collector, as Sir E. Candy, Mr. Anderson 
and the Times of India critic all admit, has, for his main qualification, 
to acquire a knowled^'e of Indian human nature, the environment, 
social and economical,” of the Indian peasant, a ** knowledge 
of the country, its peoples, their customs, the land tenures and 
the revenue administration.” All the materials for his study 
lie around him. Every walk and every ride he takes, teaches him 
something of his miiier. Moreover, the young Revenue officer, 
before he is placed in charge of a single taluka even, generally 
has the opportunity of accompanying the Collector or some Senior 
Assistant on tour in the districts — and as there are ordinarily more 
Assistants than one in each district* can frequently have recourse, 
in case of difficulty, to th§ knowledge and experience of some 
elder brother Revenue* officer. I can personally speak with 
grateful memory of the help which a young civilian in the Revenue 
branch can thus get from his seniors in that branch. And 
there are few of my contemporaries who do not remember the 
trouble that was taken in the training of young civilians in their 
Revenue work by the Collectors of those days— especially by 
Sir T. C. Hope — to whom Gujarat is indebted for a series of able 
and sympathetic administrators. I have no doubt that the present 
generation of Collectors live up to the traditions of the Service 
in handing on “ the torch ” to their future successors. In 
administrative work a Collector can generally delegate many 
details to his assistants and supervise the results. 

And then, too, there is a highly trained and intelligent staff of 
subordinates always able and willing to aid the young executive officer 
by supplying information, by showing him the machine of revenue 
administration in its minor workings — ^and by discussing the economic 
condition and requirements of the district. The 3'oung revenue 
officer need never be ashamed or hesitate to ask for information on 
the matter which he has to study— in order to qualify for his future 
work— for he is not supposed to start with full ** knowledge of the 
country, its peoples, their customs, their economic conditions, the 
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land tenures and the revenue administration”. The positioiv of the 
judicial novice is very different. He is plunged at once in medias 
res. Assuming that he has all the practical knowledge that can he 
acquired by seven or eight years of executive work, he will find 
himself at sea the moment he begins to tackle the intricacies of 
mofussil litigation. He is at once confronted with complicated cases 
of conflicting equitable and legal claims, on which his past expe- 
rience as a revenue officer can throw no light. As evidence of this, 
I would refer the reader to the multitudinous printed judgments ” 
of our own High Court, the voluminous Calcutta Weekly Reporter in 
which are preserved only a portion of the problems which have 
puzzled successive generations of mofussil judges, and of which they 
have failed to discover by the light of nature satisfactory solutions. I 
can also assure the reader that I have repeatedly received from officers 
who subsequently rose to the highest pre-eminence as administrators, 
jeremiads complaining of their ptter bewilderment when for short 
periods compelled to face the unfamiliar difficulties of Civil Appeals. 
It must be remembered that the Civilian, on entering the judicial, 
is by the exigencies of work in that department, almost invariably 
under the necessity of deciding Civil Appeals before he has ever 
tried an original suit. It must also be remembered that he has 
to make his start in almost complete isolation from his brother 
officers in the J)epartment. There are no otheb assistant judges in 
the district to give him, from their lunger experience, so much as 
an occasional wrinkle. The District Judge, to whom he is nomi- 
nally an assistant, has his own cases to try, and with the best 
intentions, can hardly impart, in the course of his own work, any 
substantial and relevant knowledge as to the principles to be 
applied in any particular case that is troubling bis assistant, without 
going through the whole case and practically trying it himself. I 
can aver from my own experience, that with the best will to learn 
and to help learn, I cannot recall any instances of valuable advice 
or guidance given or received as to the treatment of any case of 
complexity. Nor, indeed, is it desirable that such advice should be 
given, for every judge must decide each case before him by himself. 
Thus, a District Judge can do little more for his Assistant than recom- 
mend him the best text books to read — or give him suggestions of the 
most general nature. The work which a District Judge can delegate 
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to his Assistant and thereafter supervise, is insignificant, being limited 
to enquiries in certificate cases and administrative matters. Appeals 
do not ordinarily come from the Assistant to the District Judge, 
and the two, therefore, see almost as little of each other's work as 
if they were in different districts. It is hardly necessary to add that 
it is quite out of the question for a beginner in the Judicial Depart- 
ment to derive any aid in mastering his mitier horn discussions 
with his subordinates. There is practically no one with whom 
he can talk over his cases ; no one to whom he can confess his 
ignorance or appeal for information. He is supposed to start fully 
equipped with all the special knowledge necessary for the practice 
of his new profession, the very terminology of which is unfamiliar 
to him. The judicial novice has, moreover, as compared 
with his brother-officers in the Revenue, but a short period as 
an Assistant. Unless the ‘'judicial postulant” enters the department 
early in his service, and is kept down»in the ranks of Assistants owing 
to the introduction of his seniors from the Revenue branch, the 
“exigencies of the service^" will seldom allow him as a judicial recruit 
to enjoy the three^ years of preparatory training which are nominally 
recognised as desirable before he has to act as a District and Sessions 
Judge. Indeed, an Assistant of a few months’ service may suddenly 
find himself, by no fault of his own, elevated temporarily to officiate 
as District Judge, and as breathlessly removed down , again into the 
lower position, just as he is beginning to feel his legs. I remember hav- 
ing to act for some months as a District Judge after only eight 
months of “judicial experience” and undergoing a sea-saw sensation (.f 
alternate promotion and degradation at intervals for the next four 
or five years, till some seventeen seniors crowded into the department 
and excluded me from all prospect of a substantive appointment as a 
District Judge — a giddy height in which, during 37 years of service 
mostly in the judicial, I never reached even in the third grade. 
During the many years in which I officiated as a judge, however, 1 can 
only remember having an assistant for about two or three years all 
told, from which I gather that as a general rule, the supply of 
assistant judges is not as continuous or as regular as the demand ; and 
indeed any one who studies the History of Services will find, that 
whereas the department was at one time so congested in th 
Bombay Presidency, that officers of my year could not reach 
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third grade judgeship “pucka," after 22 years’ service, in latev years a 
considerable number became first grade judges after twelve yean’ 
Service, having undergone preparatory training as assistant judges 
for a year or eighteen months only. I mention these facts in order 
to point out that while the management of the department provides 
many little surprises for the members thereof, there is nothing in the 
present system to secure for “ judicial postulants ” any fixed period 
of preliminary training, as Assistant Judges, for their special duties. 
According to Mr. Anderson, “the seven or eight years of executive 
training which our District Judges now receive," are deemed neces- 
sary and “ the best possible education for them in the local law" which 
it is assumed that they administer. I do not for one moment wish to 
underrate the advantages— or the necessity— of studying the local 
customs, tenures and systems of revenue administration, nor have 
1 consciously suggested that such study should be dispensed with or 
even curtailed. I would, however, note that for many years of my 
judicial service, I had no case that entailed so much as a reference 
to the Land Revenue Code. As to special tenures and customs, a 
previous personal knowledge of them is nol indispensable in a judge ; 
for when they are not admitted by the parties or authoritatively 
recorded, so that the Court can take judicial cognisance of them, they 
must be proved by evidence in the same way as other disputed facts. 
The Judge cfliinot import his own impressions or pre-conceptions 
into the case — or rely upon his experience, memory or conclusions for 
guidance as to the extent, nature, incidents or binding effects of any 
custom or tenure in dispute. And even eminent administrative 
experts are not always in accord as to the respective origins, incidents 
and legal consequences of these so-called, “ local laws.” Diame- 
trically opposite views nave, for instance, been taken trom time ti< 
to time by different executive exponents of the Zemindari claims in 
Upper Sind and of the Khoti tenure in Ratnagiri. It may be that 
executive officers have better opportunities for studying such matters 
than judicial work affords. But if executive officers are moved as 
frequently as judicial officers (I can reckon about 24 moves in the 
first 22 years of my service and my case was not exceptional), even 
executive officers can have but inadequate opportunities for study- 
ing au Jond, all the multifarious customs of any locality, 
and no very prolonged period in any one locality, for utilising 
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the special knowledge when acquired. Personally I am content; 
in such matters, to accept with all humility the principle 
established by the immemorial practice of many generations 
of eminent Judges— the principle, namely, that a judge should 
not go beyond the record for his facts, but should decide 
secundum allegata et probata (i.e., according to admissions 
and the evidence adduced), and should distrust all tendency in 
himself to a sciolism that professes to know beforehand all— and 
more than all — that the parties interested can put before him as 
to their respective views in a contested custom or tenure. It seems 
to me obviously unfair that a judge should have as a basis for his 
decision a secret storage of pre*conceived impressions and memories 
as to which neither party has a chance of cross-examining, or of 
tendering explanation or counter-evidence. 

At the same time I admit that as a judge must approach each case 
with an open mind, he must be prepared to meet with many indige- 
nous institutions that have no apparent affinity with the “ juristic 
principles " of the West. Some .familiarity with the local tenures and 
customs of different districfs is, no doubt, of value, if not essential, to 
the judicial as well ks to the executive officer. For though tenures 
and customs vary greatly in different localities and even in neigh- 
bouring towns, they have an affinity inter se, and each throws an 
interesting and instructive light on the genesis of^ the others* 
But the officer who has studied the tenures and customs, say, of 
Kanara or the Southern Konkan, can hardly apply his knowledge 
of them, except for theoretic enlightenment, on his transfer to 
Gujarat or Sind. And until the exigencies of the service permit the 
prolonged retention of each officer in a locality with which he has 
familiarised himself, the ** little knowledge '* acquired of “ these local 
laws " may prove a dangerous thing,” unless it is supplemented 
by a judicial habit in judicial proceedings of relying on judicial 
investigation rather than on extra-judicial preconceptions. With 
all the respect that is due to the able critics who have discussed my 
previous article, I must therefore submit, that it is quite as possible— 
if not quite as dangerous— to over-estimate as it is to underesti- 
mate the value and importance to judicial officers of that know- 
ledge of local tenures and customs which an executive officer may, 
under existing conditions, acquire in his “ closer contact ” with the 
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people. But 1 must also repeat that I have not contemplated or 
proposed that Civilians desiring to enter the judicial department 
should be deprived of the benefit of such executive experience as 
a large number of our present judges have enjoyed. It has not, 
however, been demonstrated — so far as I know — that the success 
and pre-eminence of judges varies with the length of their training 
in the executive branch. Some of the greatest ornaments of our 
Bombay High Court attained the Bench after no more than 12 
years’ service. They must by statutory requirements have acted 
as District Judges for three years at least — and probably as Assis- 
tants for a year or so more, so that in those cases the executive train- 
ing could not have been very lengthy. But it is certain that, whatever 
their executive experience may have been, they had, each 
of them, quite unquestionable legal attainments. And my 
point is, not that executive training is useless to a judge, but that 
legal training is indispensable^ and that under the present system, 
lie is left no breathing time or facilities for such training and is 
practically “ discouraged ” from getting it for himself. The Times 
of India critic admits the discouragement* and adds that “ a remedy 
can be found only in fundamental change.’’ This — if taken 
literally — is going much further than I ventured to go. It is true 
that I have been credited — it seems to me gratuitously — with desir- 
ing the abolj^jion of selection by open competition, and the surrender 
of all judicial appointments to the native bar. There is nothing; 

I think, in my article that justifies the imputation. It is true that 
I invited attention to the large number of law-students at our Inns 
of Court, who do not ultimately practise in the United Kingdom. 
But I did so only to indicate that legal studies— even without the 
prospect of practice in England — did not fail to attract a large 
number of the youth of England whose social and presumably intel- 
lectual status enabled them to prepare for a learned profession. As to 
the surrender of judicial appointments to the native bar, I made 
no suggestion. Should the native bar ultimately prove to be the 
very best recruiting ground for our mofussil judges, I think it must 
be assumed that every well-wisher of India would hesitate to 
oppose a judicious selection from their ranks for the purpose. 1 
am unwilling to be forced into any invidious comparisons 
on that subject. Having known many most excellent, trustworthy 
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tnd abld* members of that bar, it would be preposterous in me 
to suggest that valuable acquisitions for any Bench in India 
could not he found among their number ; and nobody who knows 
anything of our High Courts would venture to deny that among 
the most successful selections of High Court Judges, the Hindu, 
Mahomedan ai d Parsi occupants of the Bench have always 
taken high place. But it would seem to me a desertion of the 
great trust and the lofty duties which Englishmen have taken 
upon themselves in attempting to aid India in governing herself, 
if we were to cry off from the task of fitting ourselves — and the 
rising generations of Civilians — for the work we have undertaken 
of administering justice and supervising its administration in India 
on the lines recognised by the most advanced civilisations of the 
world. Are we so afraid of adopting some reform in selection, 
recruitment and training, that at the first word suggested in 
that direction, we should cry out — “ this involves the abandonment 
of all attempts to recruit our judiciary among English gentlemen ’’? 
Are our Civilians incapaljile of receiving or unwilling to receive 
more careful and prolonged education in law and equity than tliey 
get at present ? And if not, why should it be supposed that a 
suggestion for improved training points to a craven surrender by 
the Civil Service of the task ? I take it that a nation that has 
filled the world with its railways, its telegraphs, i‘s navies, its 
science, its literature, and I trust I may add its peace and spirit 
of progress, has no right to say “ we really cannot take the 
trouble to show you the best vre can do in helping you to set up 
a system for administering justice.” We have put our hands to 
the work, and must go through with it, and see that we give the 
best we can, instead of picking out at haphazard, to act as judges, 
men who do not w'ant to do it, or who cannot be conveniently 
employed otherwise, and whom we have never attempted to give, 
or permitted to acquire, the fitting qualifications for their high 
calling. We pride ourselves (and I hop'^ it is no self-complacent 
illusion) on having done some service to India in introducin 
her among the foremost nations of the world, to share in all the 
benefits of civilisation, commerce and scientific research. And 
we try to give her the pick of our public-school and university 
men — specialised with the most advanced thought of Europe in 
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every department, save the one which aims at preserving and 
protecting the fruits of human effort from violence and fraud. 
And it is Irom the West that we have imported the fundamental 
principles and conceptions, on which we have founded the system 
of Indian jurisprudence. It is in the West that those principles and 
conceptions have their habitat, their domicile of origin, and it is 
there that they can best be imbibed and studied — in order that 
they may be transplanted and nurtured in the East by the 
fostering care of experts, not of amateurs or bunglers, however 
conscientious and industrious. Our Civil Service is full of men 
accustomed from youth to master difficult subjects, and the only 
difficulty in the way of their doing their duty is that they are not 
given the encouragement, the time and the opportunities for legal 
studies of which the native bar and the native bench can and do 
avail themselves. Sir E. T. Candy in his prefatory note suggests 
that proposals for raising the standard of legal education among 
Civilians is commonly coupled with a desire to abolish the Indian 
Civil Service. I confess my inability J;o follow any sequence of 
thought there may be in this suspicion — for I capnot call it a theory. 
To improve and perfect a service seems to me to aim at its preser- 
vation, not its destruction. And I roust state fiankly that in 
my conception of reform, one of the first principles to keep 
carefully i% view, is to cause as little dislcfcation and disruption 
as is possible and compatible with the public interest. The 
Indian Civil Service has a long and honourable record and 
its very name is, .to all members of it, inspiring and 
stimulating — and preserves the sense of beneficent co-operation whicir 
is essential in the personnel of a great organisation. The tradition.s 
of the service cement its solidarity for the highest purposes that 
can actuate a Government — the peace and progress ol the peoples 
committed to its charge. Open competition, as a means of selection, 
is theoretically free from all the objections that in many public 
services discourage the most competent among those ready to serve 
the State. It has been found in practice satisfactory. But neither 
open competition nor the preservation of the service is incompatible 

with the proposal to give time, opportunities and encouragement 

for study in any direction that is urgently required for the purposes 
of good government. Indeed, Sir E, Candy recognises both the 
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necessity *and the practicability of some such course. In his 
prefatory note, he says, " First and foremost I would plead for the 
subject of English Law being made compulsory in the open competi- 
tion, at least for all lho%e who have professed themselves ready to 
join the Indian Civil Service.’’ 

Now this again goes much further than anything I have 
ventured to propose, and much further than in my view 
is necessary for the purpose to be attained. To make a subject 
compulsory implies, I presume, the fixing of a standard to 
which all competitors must attain. If the standard fixed is low and 
elementary, candidates would naturally exert themselves to do no 
more than is obviously necessary to pass it, unless their own predi- 
lections led them to exceptional effort. If the standard is made a 
high one, then it would probably follow that a considerable propor- 
tion of otherwise highly cultured candidates would either be excluded 
altogether from the service, or would h£ive to sacrifice some subject 
of study more in accordance with their natural bent. There is no 
necessity, so far as I am competent to offer an opinion, for all 
candidates for the Indian divil Service to take up the study of Law 
before they are admitted to a service in which the great majority 
will have executive duties as their main objective. The bulk of the 
service is not required to man the judiciary. It is true that almost 
all of them may have magisterial duties in the futurg. But this 
entails only a study of the Criminal Law and Sir E. Candy has 
pointed out that our Indian Penal Code, our Evidence Act and most 
of the other Indian Enactments required in magisterial work, are 
so admirably drafted that “ a young Civilian during his year of 
probation in England can gain an adequate knowledge of the Law 
which he will have to administer soon after his arrival in India!* 
I do not take any very serious demur to this statement. But I must 
emphasise, before accepting it, the words italicised in the passage 
cited. Good hard work at the Indian Penal Code and a compara- 
tively small number of the Acts and of good text.books may no 
doubt fit the student to take up the work of a magistrate of the 
lowest class to which a Civilian is ordinarily appointed, *^soon after his 
arrival in India,” After experience and training in the lower 
magisterial grades,under much close supervision and appellate connec- 
tion, he will no doubt emerge with some approximately satisfactory 
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acquaintance with the comparatively simple precepts of Criminal 
Law. But for the higher duties of the judicial head of a District# 
sucli preliminary and comparatively elementary training is, I sub- 
mi; , wholly inadequate. As for an Assistant Judge— his path is 
noL smoothed for him by a gradual ascent from minor powers to full 
jurisdiction. He has to start, then, with a full equipment, for he 
has, as Assistant, just as difficult matters to deal with as his more 
experienced senior, the District Judge. And the question is, when 
is he to acquire the additional knowledge for this purpose? On arrival 
in India, he has to gain acquaintance with the country, its people, 
its languages, its tenures, its customs, its land-revenue administra- 
tion a goodly array of difficult problems in addition to his current 
work. These are subjects which he can only study with advantage 
ajter his arrival in India. Legal principles, I submit, he can only 
study with advantage and with the requisite care and reflection and 
guidance, bejore he comes out to practical work in India, and though 
it is unnecessary for every Indian Cjvil Servant to go deeply, if at 
all, into such studies, it is certainly essential that a judge who 
has highly trained subordinate judges under him, should not have 
to begin such studies when he takes command. There is, however, 
another point on which 1 venture to take exception, in the passage 
cited from Sir E. Candy's pamphlet. He proposes that English Law 
should beffiade a compulsory subject. I have every reverence for' 
our English system of jurisprudence, which has grown up 
through centuries under the most careful and toilsome labours of 
some of the ablest and clearest thinkers of our nation. But it must 
always be remembered that it has grown up— and that it has neces- 
sarily adapted itself, therefore, to its paiticular environment — to 
the special and local customs and thoughts of the people for whom 
it was designed. And having its roots in the Middle Ages, it still 
retains much in its terminology and its mode of arriving at its results, 
w'hich can only be made fully intelligible to the student by a laborious 
research into the history of its origin and development and much 
that it is unnecessary and unsuitable to transplant into an alien 
soil with institutions that have but little affinity ’* with those of the 
West. Thus, for instance, the cleavage which for centuries continued 
between Law and Equity, involves the law student in a struggle, on 
the threshold of his subject, to grapple with a nomenclature which 
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is used glibly in the English Courts and in legal textpbooks, but 
which can only be fully understood after some attention given to 
the evolution of the dual system which has only been given its legis> 
lative coup de grace within the memory of most of us. Such phrases 
as the ** legal estate," or “ tabula in naujragis,^’ are calculated to 
puzzle the tyro who begins his legal studies in the mofussil of India, 
though they might perhaps be explained in ten minutes talk with 
an English barrister. Many expressions and many distinctions 
which once served to suggest or demarcate the province of the 
Court of Chancery as opposed to that of the Courts of Common Law, 
have served their time and hardly merit the effort that has to be 
made to understand them. Much of the beginner’s time is lost in 
learning little more than the meaning of archaisms that weary with- 
out substantially helping him. The technicalities of English adjective 
law might also safely be disregarded by the Indian Civil Servant. What 
he needs to take with him to India is*not so much an assortment of 
cut*and-dried formulae and maxims ready for immediate application to 
such cases as arise in England, but rather a reasoned and convinc- 
ing exposition, which he can assimilate, of the wisdom and grave 
importance of doctrines which the experience of many ages and 
diverse countries has tested and accepted as the foundation, not of 
any one particular sptem, but of all the systems of Western Juris- 
prudence. A clear conviction of the soundness of those mndamental 
principles will, I submit, stand him in better stead than any attempt 
he will have the time to make at mastering " English Law ” in 
all its ramifications. It is not the letter, which necessarily varies 
in the diverse systems according to the special circumstances of each, 
but the spirit common to all civilised systems, that the Civil 
Servant must take with him to India, to animate him in his appli- 
cation to Eastern conditions of Codes which, however excellent in 
their drafting, may, if administered mechanically, be worked with 
much harshness and injustice. Unless he has come to see for him- 
self the justice of these fundamental principles and the reasons for 
accepting them, and unless he keeps them habitually in view, the 
beginner is liable in practice to misconstrue ‘'the intention of the 
Legislature ’’ in enactments, to miss the scope and implied limitation 
of legal maxims, and io misapply precedents. For he is not 
otherwise in a position to distinguish the essential and universal from 
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the technical and particular. To take a very simple and element- 
ary legal conception : Possession/’ which is proverbially said to be 
nine-tenths of the Law/’ is a phrase so familiar that the uninitiated 
layman may think it stands in no need of commentary. And 
till the recent publication by Sir E. Pollock on the subject, no English 
authority, so far as 1 can recall, had devoted much attention to an 
exhaustive analysis of its legal significance. The English student, 
in order to realise the conceptions in its full development, has had 
to puzzle it out for himself — by piecing together, as in a mosaic, 
passages scattered through voluminous tomes of obsolete jargon in 
which the words “ seisin " and “livery of seisin " are the most intelligi- 
ble. From modern cases, little of the enlightenment needed is to be 
obtained, for English judges and counsel are too familiar with 
first principles to discuss their origin and foundation. 

I suggest — for consideration — ^that accurate views might more 
easily be obtained by a thoughtful study of Savigny, as to the real 
nature of Possession, its consequences, the mode and conditions of 
its acquisition, its loss and the effects of dealings by agents, mort- 
gages, tenants and trustees in relation to it. Savigny’s work is readily 
accessible in the translation of it which Sir Erskine Perry commended 
as a special legacy to the Indian Civil Service. My own reminis- 
cences convince me that 1 am not fanciful in thinking this work is 
both needed* by Civilian judges and neglected by them. For 1 
remember an erroneous decision of my own, at the beginning of 
my judicial service, corrected on appeal by a quotation from Savigny, 
which first drew my notice to his work. And in much later years, 
I remember that an officer of high standing, with some length of 
service in the judicial, seriously maintained that as Government 
have a right to all land in which nobody else has any title or 
interest, the persons in possession of certain lands claimed by Gov- 
ernment, must either prove their own title or be evicted. And 
when it was suggested that the burden of proof ought not to be put 
in the first instance on persons in possession, the same officer 
protested that it was preposterous to introduce into India, such “ a 
technical rule of English Law.’’ 

It is, 1 hope, needless to dilate on the disastrous effects that would 
follow from a general application of such a misconception — a 
misconception which, carried into practice, would undermine 
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the sense of security that law and civilisation are supposed to 
give. 

It is a misconception which a little study of Savigny on the 
“ Interdicts or of any cognate treatise, would have prevented, 
even if common sense and a careful consideration of first principles 
did not suffice. But the Civilian is not encouraged to iAm/i about the 
spirit of the law. He has at once to set about administering the 
letter of it. And the law, so administered, is likely to become a 
tenor to others than evil-doers. The Aea/i possidentes may 
have greater cause than Socialism would give them, to tremble for 
their possession, if the law refused all protection against its dis- 
turbance till they had proved their title to each item against 
all comers. Unhappily, the instance mentioned above of this mis- 
conception is not an isolated one, for there is at least one case 
that went up as far as the Privy Council — where the same error 
was corrected— and I have a general recollection of many cases 
dealt with by the High Court in appeal where District Judges had 
decided against persons*^ who had judicial possession, merely 
because of the w'eakness of the evidence they adduced as to title. 

I must also refer to cases in the administration of the Penal Law, 
where failure to grasp the conception of juridical possession, as 
explained by Savigny, led to injustice. In his work much stress is 
laid on the anmus sibi habendi, as an essential constituent element 
of possession as conceived by the law. A bare physical connec- 
tion between an individual and a material object would not suffice 
to establish the fact of possession, where consciousness of the fact 
and an intention on his part to avail himself of it was not an 
inevitable inference from the circumstances. Roman lawyers 
designated such a correction, when knowledge and intention 
are absent, as “assina possessio, ut asellus sellam” ("a 
donkey’s possession of his pack-saddle.") Various enactments raise 
presumption of a guilty complicity against a man, when any objects 
are found in his possession, connected with which recent criminal 
dealings are proved to have taken place. But it occasionally happens 
(often enough, at least, to call for caution in such cases), that such 
incriminating proceeds or implements of a crime, are concealed in or 
among the property of some person who cannot be shown to have 
had any knowledge, or opportunity of knowing, of such concealment, 
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or any intention to make use of it, or to have had any advantage 
from, or connection with, the crime. And in such cases, whether 
there is or is not evidence that the place of concealment had been 
chosen by the real criminal to divert suspicion from himself, or by an 
enemy to direct suspicion against the person accused, as in posses- 
sion of the ** mudyamal," the Courts are not justified in calling on the 
person so accused to account for such alleged possession- or in 
applying the enactment which raises a presumption of guilt from 
possession. For no such possession as is contemplated by the law 
has in such cases been established, one essential element — the 
animus sibi habe?idi— being absent. But I have known the presump- 
tion so misapplied in more than a few instances. I have even 
known a judge, sitting in appeal in such a case, scouting as an 
absurd technicality *' the distinction emphasised by Savigny. To 
reduce that technicality to an absurdity, the judge deemed it perti- 
nent to recall a tale told bj^ an eminent English judge (1 think 
Hawkins J.), about a roan found at night with stolen hiids dead in 
his pocket, who excused himself by saying»the poor buds must have 
got into his pocket during the night for shelter from the cold — on 
which plea the jury acquitted. The judge who relied on this 
“chestnut" as 9. reductio ad absurdum of Suvigny's “hair-splitting 
theory," failed to see that in his story, the ^circumsuimes evi- 
denced the Snimus sibi habendi which is essential to complete the 
conception of possession. I need hardly lay stress on the grave 
importance ot bearing in mind this “technical distinction'* in 
murder cases. For it is a common-place in Sherlock-Hoimes fiction 
to attach suspicion to an immaculate hero, by the disi overy of 
some deadly weapon or other incriminating article iiuioduced, un- 
knowm to him, among his belongings. If the instances 1 have cited 
are insufiicient to indicate the danger ot neglecting the study of 
general first principles as to “ possession,* I would reler to the con- 
flict of judicial opinion on the subject long maintained between the 
High Court of Bombay and the High Court of another Presidency. 
It was, I think, laid down by Sir Maxwell Melville, that even apart 
from the provision in the Specific Relief Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code and our old Mamlutdais' Courts Act, for the restoration of 
possession within a specified period of unauthorised disturbance, bare 
proof of prior possession carried with it a right to its restitution 
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against any invasion not supported by a better title, even though 
the dispossession may not have been so recent as to come within 
the purview of the Specific Relief Act and kindred enactments. And 
as a corollary from this position, our Bombay High Court has, 1 
understand, been recently at some pains to make it clear 
that the presumption of title which under the Evidence Act arises 
from proved juridical possession, not only avails to support present 
or recent possession, but must, unless rebutted, be regarded as 
having similarly attached to and accompanied all such possession, 
for so long as it continued, in the past. So that prior possession 
is prima jack evidence in itself of sufficient title to justify 
(subject of course to the provisions of the Limitation Act) a claim to 
restoration, unless it is opposed by proof of a better title. This posi- 
tion seems almost obvious. It flows from the principles of which 
Savigny was a recognised exponent. It is in accord with several 
decisions of the Judicial Committee, and of the English Courts 
generally. But though recognised in Bombay, it was not accepted 
by the High Court of anothfer Presidency, which, however, in one 
case intimated that were the matter m Integra, the view taken 
by the Bombay High Court might have been preferred to that 
which, in that other Presidency, had been followed in a long 
series of decision. It will, I trust, be understood that these instances 
have been cited ehtirely without any arrkre pemie^oi instituting 
invidious comparisons. I take them solely to support and illustrate 
my suggestion, which is that it is quite possible that the study of 
the details in any one or more than one system of law, even when 
that study is coupled with incontestable ability, may fail to give 
i-easoned convictions as to matters of fundamental and general 
first principles— just as a man may acquire a considerable voca- 
bulary and even colloquial facility in one or more than one language, 
but may fail to speak any with accuracy, if he has entirely neg- 
lected to study any logical system of grammar. I have taken, as 
I hope is obvious, the subject of Possession " to illustrate my 
meaning merely because it is so obviously a subject of fundamental 
importance in all systems. 1 should not venture to undertake an 
exhaustive enumeration, either in respect of that or of other legal 
conceptions, of the principles which, 1 submit, demand preliminary 
study, before a novice can approach with ease or safety the 
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administration or even the consideration of the law in particular 
cases or under particular enactments. Nor do 1 pin my faith exclu- 
sively or specially to Savigny. There are many other authorities 
that might prove more helpful to the student. Among them 1 
may mention Fothier, from whom our Lord Mansfield borrowed, 
without acknowledgment (fearing current English antijacobin 
prejudices against French importations), many of his equitable inno- 
vations. Much from Pothier’s lucid pages has been embodied in 
the Code Civil, from which again much has been borrowed in our 
Indian enactments, e.g., the Easements Act. Or, if French and 
German authorities are to be taboo, I might suggest " Common 
Law,” by an American Judge, who has combined his own 
thoughtfulness and erudition with ,the ease, lucidity and charm of 
his distinguished father’s literary style. But I do not for a 
moment deem myself qualified to recommend books for the study 
of present or future generations of Indian Judges. I can only 
persist with an iteration as wearisomp as it is, I fear, ineffect ..al, 
in testifying from my own humiliating reminiscences of pers(><ial 
incompetence, that Indian Civil Servants in the judicial dep.irt- 
ment stand in dire need of the time, facilities and initiatory 
guidance and advice which the many competent authorities 
both in England and in India, could, in consultation, afford 
them. • 

The methods of training outlined in Sir E. Candy’s pamphlet 
appear to me to have so much that is good in them, that I can only 
cry out, with famished Oliver Twist, for more of similar nutrition. 
But I feel that at the root of the objections put forward as reasons 
for refusing such aid, the real feeling is that which runs as an under- 
current through Mr. Anderson’s article in East & West, a 
suspicion and a dread that a deeper training in law would make our 
Indian Judges unreasonably subtle in technical distinctions at the 
expense of substantial justice. Now, 1 venture to think that the 
reverse of this is the case. It is the tyro, and not the expert, who, 
in ignorance of sound principles, applies the wrong treatment, in 
uncertainty and timidity, avoids the questions really at issue, by 
gtasping at some irrelevant technicality as a pretext for shir|cing 
them, or in anxiety to display his little learning, drags in ill-assorted 
precedents, formulas and maxims, whether applicable or not, and 
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seeks by novel and super>subtle distinctions, to evince an astuteness^ 
of which he knows he would not ordinarily be suspected. A simi- 
lar set of phenomena are observable at the Tar. In the remote 
mofussil, the almost illiterate muktyar and petition*writer revel in • 
refinements in the most simple cases and quote maxims that would 
** make Quintillian stare and gasp," and the untrained pleader will 
spend hours in cross-examining witnesses as to whether they 
faced north or south during any incident in question, in hopes to 
elicit fatal discrepancies as to such and other trifles. In the District 
Courts, where the practitioners are a more highly trained class, 
mountains are no longer made out of molehills. And in the High 
Court, both facts and law are treated with such a breadth, simpli- 
city and terseness by the Bar, as to admit of nine or ten appeals 
being decided in the course of a morning. The acknowledged expert 
never has to go out of his way to show his learning. It is the novice 
who stands confessed by his strefnuous efforts to air legal phrase- 
ology — like the Magistrate in the murder case who spoke of the 
corpus delicti being found under the bed. Tlie better a man 
understands his work, the more simple and direct will be his methods 
in arriving at the merits of a case, and the more time will he be 
able to give to the study of facts. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that a judge, in addition to his legal training, must gain insight into 
'• human nature ” and acquire information about tlft ways of the 
people, and that in order to attain this end, before he is irrevocably 
chained to the Bench, he must have such opportunities of getting into 
contact with the people as are afforded by tlie duties of an executive 
officer. But ajudgehasto study the aspects of human nature as 
presented to him in Court, and must learn to elicit and sift informa- 
tion by the methods and subject to the tests and precautions prescribed 
by law. He has to practise himself in the use of the tools allowed 
him. It may be that the information thus gained is not so wide in 
range as that acquired in executive work. But it is more of the kind 
required for his work. And the results, when duly sifted, will differ 
from those obtained by ordinary contact and converse with the people, 
as much as the glib and plausible tale of an interested party in his exam- 
ination-in-chief differs from the variant version as it finally shapes 
itself under cross-examination. It is indeed kind of executive 
officers such as Mr. Anderson to prescribe a seven or eight years' 
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course of the training they and he have undergone, as a 
panacea for the Indian Judge’s weakness in law. But if that 
somewhat lengthy course of “practical training” in matters in 
general is to be at the expense of specialised instruction in 
legal principles, and to curtail the time that might be utilised 
for such instruction, it might prove a boon of doubtful value. Such 
proposals seem based on the assumption that a Court is a cloister 
to which the light of the ouetr world never penetrates. And 
indeed, the Times of India speaks of the lawyer, as one “ whose 
horizon is limited by the walls of his chambers.” The lives of emi- 
nent lawyers, however, suggest that there is no class of men that is 
brought into more intimate or more varied contact with the business 
of every-day life, or that is more constantly employed in vivisect- 
ing the secret motives that actuate “human nature.” And to 
speak of the narrowed outlook of the lawyer seems either an ana- 
chronism in the present day, when the affairs of the widest empire 
the world has ever known, are entrusted to a ministry in which three 
of the most eminent members are lawyersJby profession. So long, 
however, as these ideas as to the narrowing influences of legal 
knowledge and practice prevail in the executive branch, which has 
control over the fortunes of the judicial, so long is it in vain for 
judicial officers to cry for “ more light ” in their gropings for legal 
instruction. To combat those ideas seems, therefore, the prime 
necessity, for they form both the vanguard and the main body of 
the forces arrayed against me by Mr. Anderson and other critics. 
And I have, consequently, been constrained in this article to return 
to the charge against the veteran phalanx of determined hostility 
to the advance of legal knowledge. I do not like to use the phrase 
“ prejudice ” or “ idie fixe ” in connection with the sincere convictions 
of able and conscientious opponents— for 1 believe and have tried to 
show that their dread of the noxious influence of legal learning is, in 
reality, based on what they have observed of dangers that are trace, 
able to the “ little learning ” of an untaught department. To that 
source, 1 am convinced, is traceable much of that delay in the dedsion 
of cases which is one of the serious grounds of complaint made against 
our judiciary. No one can get on very fast when he does not quite 
know which way he ought to go — or if he does go fast, he only 
rushes the further into error. I cannot doubt that Mr. Anderson 
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and my other critics are at one with me as to the final aim in view, 
and desire judicial efSidency with single-eyed sincerity. I do 
not ask them, with Sir £. Candy, to pat first and foremost,” a plea 
for the compulsory study of English Law, by all Civil Servants 
indiscriminately. But I would ask them and all who have a voice 
in the matter, to consider seriously, whether they might not, in 
reason, admit that a knowledge of general first principles, as pre* 
paratory to judicial duties, like the theology candidate's " good 
works," could not do any harm. If even this point be conceded, 
tentative experiments to provide a supply of such knowledge might 
be made. But as long as the knowledge is regarded with distrust 
and suspicion by those who undertake to form public opinion, and 
by the executive authorities who cannot well disregard it, it is 
hopeless to advocate facilities for the acquisition of such know* 
ledge. To remove that distrust and suspicion has, therefore, been 
in this article my main aim, to which I have subordinated and 
postponed the intention which I had expressed of offering sugges* 
tions in greater detail th^n was attempted in my first article, as to 
“the legal training of the Indian Civilian.'’ For what is the 
good of elaborating a syllabus or programme for legal training for 
the Indian Civilian, when such training is held, by those who have 
the casting vote, to be bad for him ? Or what good in suggesting 
more training— When it is so held that he has already as much as is 
good for him ? Notwithstanding these discouraging questions and 
the inordinate length of this paper, 1 must add a few words on the 
possibilities of specialised training for the Indian judiciary. Mr. 
Anderson suggests that “ the sole advantage *’ such specialised 
judges “ would have, would consist in a knowledge of English law 
and jurisprudence." In my previous article I proposed that “ judicial 
postulants ’’ should also be required to satisfy a certain standard of 
general culture. That standard might well be fixed by experts at 
the level generally attained by well-educated men who have not 
specialised for any specific profession. Any study pursued beyond such 
a point necessarily becomes specialisation. And the candidates for 
the Civil Service— not being boys, but of the age at which most men 
have begun to prepare fora specific profession— are forced by com- 
petition, to specialise^ ije.y go beyond the highwater-mark of average 
culture in some one or more than one subject. That subject may be 
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classics, mathematics, physical science, metaph 3 rsics or what not. 
Their attainments in their respective special subjects would presum- 
ably qualify them for honours, if not a first class, at a University. 
I take it that a/I successful C.S. candidates have begun to specialise 
in some subject. Why, then, should the selection of the spedal sub- 
ject be inappopriate fora due proportion of the Civil Service, when 
that special subject is law instead of, say, mathematics 7 Is a 
man whose " sole advantage ” over other competitors consists in a 
knowledge of" higher applied mathematics," more generally useful as 
a judicial officer, than one whose specia/ advantage consists in a 
knowledge of law and jurisprudence ? 1 recall an instance of a bril- 
liant mathematician in the service, who. when called on to report as 
to the utility of a proposed bridge, could not refrain from going into 
all the calculations among the papers as to strain &c. — to the detri- 
ment of his official duties. Is such specialisation more valuable for 
the general work of the ServicI, than specialisation in law, for judicial 
work ? But as 1 noted in my first p^per, it would be unjust to make 
the specialist in law compete with the specialist in subjects, such as 
mathematics or classics, in which students have been training from 
boyhood. Such competition would either shut out the legal 
specialist altogether, or admit only those specialists in law who had 
studied nothing else. Law is a subject which is^not part of a public- 
school currfculum, and cannot safely be taken up till the general 
education is fairly advanced. But if the average marks of success- 
ful candidates in other subjects were taken, it is quite conceivable 
that the law specialist might be able, in a sufficient number of such 
subjects, to make as good a show. He would not rank with 
the highest of the successful mathematicians, classics, &c., but he 
might well rank considerably above the lowest of them. But 1 
doubt not that experts in examining would have little difficulty in 
fixing the number of marks that would represent a fair all-round 
general culture not extending to the exceptional which constitutes 
specialisation. But the first point to settle would be one for the 
statistician, viz., the proportion of recruits annually required to supply 
the demand for judicial officers, in order that the service might 
neither be undermanned nor overloaded with men "whose sole 
advantage would consist in a knowledge of law and jurisprudence.” 

Next, as to the nature of the legal studies to be required 
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trcm judicial postulants "—it would be presumption in me to 
allempt a syllabus. It would be easjf^ to Sll every page of this 
magame with a list of useful text books, not to speak of reportSf 
that students might consult with advantage. But here again would 
be a matter, 1 think, for a consultation among experts. Indian 
Judges could give a very fair general idea of the ordinary character 
of cases that come for decision in the various districts. Mortgages, 

I think, would perhaps prevail among the subjects of litigation in 
Bombay : in some districts matters connected with alluvion, diluvian 
and gradual increment ; in others mercantile law — and so on. And 
for all Provinces a thoroughly well grounded conviction and habit of 
mind as to general first principles would be indispensable. The 
course of study to be recommended for these general and special 
requirements, could, I think, without much effort, be indicated by 
some of the great authorities in England and in India, who have 
given up their work but not their interest in such matters, or who, in 
the midst of their work, make leisure to help on their lyounger 
brethren on the bench. Intrust* the present Chief Justice of Calcutta 
will forgive ray venturing to include him as the most typical 
example of this last class, for while he was Chief Justice in 
Bombay, he was ever most ready as well as most able to 
give such help. The greater part of all such training could 
most conveniently be conducted in England— not caly because 
books, guidance and assistance would there be more accessible, but 
also— and mainly — ^because on arrival in India, if not the practical 
work, certainly the study of languages, customs, people, revenue 
administration and other matters teachable only in that country, 
would absorb all the time available. Mr. Anderson says that I 
would sweep away this practical education.” Je ne vois pas la 
nicessiti. On the contrary, 1 submit that the preliminary ground- 
ing I have suggested, would throw a fuller light on each detail of 
that practical education, and would even enable the young Civilian ^ 
to be more helpful in his advice to the ignorant masses who are 
at the mercy of shallow chicanery, and injustice and oppression. 
I do not myself conceive seven or eight years of revenue work to 
bo, the minimum necessary for the mastery of our revenue system — 
certainly, at least, as far as Bombay is concerned. And as to local 
customs, 1 have already noted that they must be studied afresh in 
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«ach different scene of a Civilian’s labours, and our excellent Gazetteer 
preserves a valuable and accessible record of most of them. But 
tbe question how far the period of practical education should be 
prolonged, must, I submit, depend in each case on tbe proficiency 
of the individual student. And under the present system,” that 
question is generally decided by the exigencies of the service,” 
by casualties such as unforeseen, or at least unprovided for, conges- 
tion or depletion of its different branches, and other considera- 
tions which contribute to the general muddle. If a Civilian shows 
exceptional capacity for financial duties, he generally finds his 
way into the office of an Accountant-General without incurring 
general opprobrium or exciting the disdain or losing the sympathy 
of his brother-officers. And I see no reason why, because a set of 
men have specialised in law rather than in mathematics, any schism 
in the service should result — or any abolition or disintegration 
of that service be apprehended. The interchange between judicial 
and revenue at present is mainly limited to inrushes from the latter 
to the former whenever the former appears temporarily the more 
attractive from a pecuniary point of view. Judicial men, once in, 
like Sterne’s Starling, cannot ordinarily get out. There are no 
vestigia retrorsum ; and there is therefore no practical good in 
insisting on their being trained with a view to “ interchangeability.” 
Mr. Anderson has touched on one subject which, fagree with him, it is 
betterto avoid, " the necessity of improving the emoluments of Indian 
District Judges.” I think most judges will agree with me that it is 
beneath their dignity to haggle about questions of pay. It is not desir* 
able for such officers to give much thought to such matters. But the 
thought is occasionally forced on them, when they find that the aver, 
age promotion on ' which they might reasonably have counted, is 
snatched from them at the moment when it seemed ripe, by intruders 
from another department, who discovered no attractiveness in judi- 
cial work, till the pecuniary prospects attaching to it had brightened. 

I submit, also, that it is not to the advantage of any service that 
promotion should be almost entirely dependent, as at present, upon 
casualties, upon the congestion or depletion of one or other or both 
of the branches, aud other causes for which the members of the 
service are in no way responsible. The remedy here, again, seems 
one for the statistical expert, who could have no difficulty in ascer* 
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taining the average rate of promotion and apportioning it accordingly 
by a system of periodical increments in ordinary cases. I know 
some officers prefer the excitement of unexpected contingencies. But 
such dependence on aleatory gains cannot be good for the morale of 
a service, or minister to its esprit de corps and feeling of good* 
fellowship, or favourable to certainty in financial possibilities for 
budget purposes. In concluding this inordinately long article, I 
have to thank most cordially my critics for the courtesy they have 
shown in their comments on my suggestions. Should there be others 
who are unable to approach the subject with the like courtesy and 
self-restraint, I trust they will remember that invective and vitu- 
peration suggest that the more effective weapons of calm argument 
and reason are beyond reach. And to those who without judicial 
experience would dogmatise on the needs of judicial officers, I would 
commend the following dialogue from Chanteclef . — 

(Chantecler) : Quicsl ce coq^ qni cfmnir twee emtonie ? 

(Poulet) : Cest un coq merveilleux qui iia jamais clianiL 
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( Concluded from our last number. ) 

Hj HE leaders of the mutineers and of the other insurgents came to 
A the gate, and hearing what Skene bad to say, made oath, with the 
most solemn and sacred adjurations, not to hurt a hair of the heads of 
the British garrison, if they would lay down their arms and surrender 
the Fort. The terms were accepted, and the helpless Christian people 
prepared to depart. As soon as they.crossed the threshold of the Fort 
gate, the enemy fell upon them, and bindinf their arms, made captives 

resistance : they were helpless as sheep, 
.u ^ ^ town passed the melancholy procession, when just beyond 
the City walls some Sowars came up and said it was the order of the 
Ressaldar that the whole should be put to death. No time was lost in- 
commencing the murderous deed. It was begun by the gaol Daroga, who 
cut down his old master. Then a general massacre ensued. The women 
and children were separated from the men, but they shared the same sad 
a e. ot one of those who left the town Fort — man, woman or child-— 
was spared. The great crime accomplished, the bodies of some three- 
^re people were left for three days on the road to rot. Then 
«ie men were cast into one gravel-pit, the women into another, 
and both were lightly covered over. 

Thus, the curtain fell upon the dismal tragedy which was the ante- 
type of the massacre of Cawnpur. Whether the Rani of Jhansi 
instigated this atrocity, or to what extent she was implicated in it, can 
never be clearly known. But this is certain, that none of her servants 
were present on the occasion of the massacre. It seems to have been 
mamly the work of the old followers of the English. 

The bloody beginning having been thus made, the rebels wanted to 
^ke some important personage their head and chief. The Moslems would 
ve pre erred Nawab Hossein Kuli Khan to anybody else ; but the 
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Hindus, who possessed the advantage of numbers, would have a Hindu for 
their leader. At last their voice prevailed, and it was proposed to make 
the offer to Kani Lakshmi Bai, the widow of the late Raja Gangadbar 
Rao. They, accordingly, repaired to the royal palace, where the Rani 
had been residing since the annexation of the Raj, and on being 
granted an interview, made their wishes known to her. As yet the 
Rani had, it would seem, been in the dark about the matter of the 
rebellion ; at any rate she did not know that the sepoys would attack 
the City Fort on the yth June, a day of disgrace to India— disgrace only 
less black than that which has made infamous the 27 th day of June, on 
which day Nana and his cowardly soldiers committed such heartrending 
havoc on unarmed helpless humanity as has made their names a byword 
for ever. The Kani expressed deep regret at what had happened 
and wished from the bottom of her heart that such an infernal deed 
had not been done. But what was done could not be undone 
and the turn which the affairs at Jhansi had taken was such that it 
was absolutely necessary for her to ma&e up her mind one way or the 
other, on the subject which had < been laid before her. She thought, 
and very reasonably thought^ that if she declined the offer, Sadashiv 
Rao, a distant kinsman of the late Raja, whom the mutineers had 
invited to Jhansi in case she did not accept their offer, would be made 
Raja, and in that case she would run a very serious risk of being 
turned out of her dear home, if not secretly assassinated. Under 
such circumstances " her usual prudence led her to ' accept the 
offer as the lesser of the two evils ; but she did not assume sovereign 
authority until she got a promise from the soldiers that they would meet 
the English in open combat and behave like true sons of Mars. This 
investiture of Lakshmi Bai with the insignia of Royalty, accompanied 
as it was by a Proclamation, declaring that “ The people are God’s ; 
the country is the Padshah’s : and the Raj is Rani Luckshmee Bai’s,” 
took place on the loth of June. 

On ascending tha throne, the Rani, >;as was just and proper for her 
to do, threw all her energy and activity into the work of firmly establish- 
ing the Raj. She raised fresh troops ; she strengthened her fortified 
places ; she established a mint : and she sent delegates to Dhondu 
Puntba, Nana Sahil^, with whom she bad previously been in communica- 
tion. Apprehending attack by the English from the north-west, she 
placed a body of sepoys at Calpee, but as more than a month elapsed 
without their sending any army towards Jhansi, the sepoys located at 
that place were ordered back, and they accmdmgly returned to Jhansi. 
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This was certainly not a very wise course to follow, as it prevented 
Taotia Topee, as we shall see later on, from joining the forces under 
his command with those of the Rani. The English were very earnest 
in taking prompt measures for the recovery of Jhansi, but as they had 
nc I at their disposal a sufficient number of soldiers, they could not send 
any for some time after the massacre at that place. And, as a matter 
of fact, it was not till March following that they were found to be in a 
position to turn their thoughts practically towards the recovery of 
jhansi. In the beginning of that month there ran a rumour all over that 
state that Major>General Sir Hugh Rose,* was coming with 
a pretty large army, and it was not long before tliat rumour turned 
out to be true. This unpleasant news, though it acted 
as a damper upon the spirits of her advisers, did not at all 
disturb the even tenour of the mind of Rani Lakshmi Bai. Nothing 
daunted, she in concert with Rani Ganga Bai, her co-sharer in the 
favour of her husband, Raja Gangadhar Rao deceased, began to make 
ail necessary preparations for* manfully defending the place against 
the enemy. But though willing and ready to fight to the last for her 
own, Rani Lakshmi Bai was never reluctant to listen to the voice of 
reason, so that when her counsellors impressed upon her the advisability 
of coming to terms with the English, she, relishing the proposal, sent 
two respectable persons on an embassy to the English General, who 
was coming to attack her capital, for the purpose, as it was then too 
late to cotymunicate direct with the Governor-General. But unfor-p 
tunately for her and her' country, her ambassadors could not reach 
the English camp before Sir Hugh Rose had come close to the Betwa 
River, the Betrabati of the Sanskrit writers. In the meantime, the 
English soldiers had attacked the Rani's forces at Chanderi,t and as the 
Rani had not a sufficient number of fighting men at that place, the enemy 
gained an easy victory over them and compelled them to take to flight. 
At last, when the Rani’s men did arrive at the English camp and 
declared themselves to be her ambassadors who had come to make 
overtures of peace, the English, taking them for spies, lost no time in 
killing them outright without regarding the sacred character which they 
had assumed. Thus, the good name of the English was sullied for ever 

* Afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn. 

t Chanderi is a very famous town on the Betwa. Its splendours in the pros- 
perous times of the Mogul empire had made it notorious. If you want to see 
a town whose houses are palaces, visit Chanderi," was a proverb in the time of 
Akbar the Great, 
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in IndiOi as violating a well-worn rule of international morality 
which has all along been observed in the civilised world. I 

On the soth March, a considerable portion of the enemy’s vanguard 
led the attack on Jhansi, and as circumstances favoured, they were soon 
followed by the main army. For thirteen days the conflict 
raged between the two parties. Both the Ranis, Lakshmi Baiand 
Ganga Bai behaved like true heroines, encouraging their soldiers 
by word and example to conduct the defence with might and main* 
Such rare exemplary conduct on their part had a very wonderful effect 
even on the women of the city, who, gladly entering the Fort in numbers 
bravely stood behind the defending army and readily supplied them 
with arms and other implements of war. General Sir Hugh Rose in his 
Report says that the women were seen working in the batteries and 
carrying ammunition. Tantia Topee, hearing of the attack on Jhansi, 
started for that place with all the forces that were at his disposal. He 
was also accompanied by the Raja of Banpur with his men. On the 
breaking out of the revolt the Raja kad saved the lives of several 
Englishmen ; but when he, to his .deep regret, found that though he 
himself was really friendly^ to the English, they in their turn looked 
upon him as their foe, he was obliged to take the side of the rebels as 
the only feasible course left to him. At the news of Tantia Topee's 
coming to the help of the Rani of Jhansi, Sir Hugh Rose was greatly 
alarmed, and he therefore sent a detachment of picked men near the 
Betwa River to arres't the course of the relieving army uader Tantia 
and the Banpur Raja. Tantia, on reaching the spot, lighted up 
some hundred torches to notify his approach. The soldiers in the 
Jhansi Fort observing the torchlights not far off, were transported 
with delight, and in token of exceeding great joy fired quite a volley of 
salvo-shot. The English army lost all their usual courage and were 
for a time at a loss what to do. But they soon recovered their wonted 
presence of mind and tried hard to prevent Tantia Topee and the Raja 
of Banpur from uniting their forces with the Jhansi army. Rani 
Lakshmi Bai had not seen Tantia before, nay, not even so much as 
heard bis name. But, strange to say, on the very mention of him, a 
feeling of pleasure arose in her heart and she came to esteem 
him as a friend and well-wisher. As had been expected, fighting took 
place on the banks of the Betwa between the combined army of Tantia 


J See the London Times, August 25, 1858 ; and also R. M. Martin’s Our 
Iniittn Empire, Vol. 11. p. 484. 
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and theBanpur Raja, and the English soldiers sent to arrest their course, 
and it was a hard and severe fight. True to thei' occasion, iron-nerved 
Tantia behaved himself like a veritable hero, but the kind of war- 
fare adopted by him was the old Mahratta mode whereby ready means 
were afforded to combatants for flight in case of impending defeat, so 
that when his soldiery found that the day was going a little against them, 
they showed their heels and beat a hasty retreat. Tantia tried bis level 
best to make his men rally and renew the fight, but all his efforts proved 
ineffectual. The retreat continued, and thus the high hope which the 
approach of Tantia had inspired in the minds of the Rani and her 
soldiers, was almost nipped in the bud. But this disappointment did not 
much damp their spirits. They continued their defence with the 
passionate ardour and desperate courage of people fighting for their 
hearth and home. Sir Hugh Rose had commenced the attack on the 
aand March, and though he continued it without intermission for nearly 
a fortnight, yet he could not enter the city. And, as a matter of fact, 
it was not till the 5 th of AprH that he gained that much longed- 
for object, and this he effected by a, ruse that proved him as 
cunning as he was brave, In fact, the Rani’s rare courage and 
heroic conduct had so impressed him that he was candid enough to 
declare openly and also record in black and white that such a brave lady 
he had not seen before in any country. Such high commendation, com- 
ing as it did from such a high authority, speaks volumes, thereby proving 
i^ yond a shadow of doubt that Rani Lakshmi Bai^s fame as a warrior 
has eclipsed the fame of that young Bellona of Europe, Joan of Arc, 
better known as " the Maid of Orleans." When the English General 
found to bis deep regret that he could not make his entrance into the City 
despite all his efforts and exertions in that direction, he, taking courage 
from despair, formed a band of what is called in military parlance 
‘‘ Forlorn Hope " with a little over a hundred desperate soldiers. These 
men, feigning to make the attack on the west side of the City, went over 
to that quarter and commenced to fire incessantly from that position. 
At that time neither Rani Lakshmi Bai nor her adjutant Rani Ganga 
Bai was in the Fort : they had gone to the palace to do poojahs and take 
their repast. Her sepoys, not being able to see through the artifice of 
the enemy, hastened all in a body to the west side and soon demolished 
the little band that had commenced the attack from that quarter 
Availiug themselves of this golden opportunity, some of the English, 
soldiery, by means of ladders placed in the north, got into the 
City, whereupon fighting commenced and it was a life<and-death 
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struggle.* Od bqing informed that the English had entered the City, the 
two Ranis, who had gone to the palace after three days’ continoons 
residence in the fort, forthwith came on horseback and joined in the fight. 
Hie fighting lasted the whole day. Just before evening the enemy tame 
dose to the palace. The two Ranis and their sepoys fought all night for 
its defence; but as they were greatly outnumbered by the enemy, 
they had to fall back, whereupon the English soldiers entered the 
outer part of the palace and gradually came near the stable-yard. 
Here the fighting was renewed and lasted the whole of the 4th of April. 
Though the defence was conducted by only fifty men who formed 
the Ranis’ bodyguard, yet, this small handful of soldiers, like Arjuna’s 
brave son Abhimannu, held their own against some thousand English- 
men for one whole day. In the night Lakshmi Bai’s father advised 
the two Ranis to leave the palace ; and though they at first refused 
to act on his advice, yet later on, perceiving its wisdom, they, 
accompanied by the remnants of the bodyguard and one or 
two friends, left the palace under cover of night and proceeded in haste 
towards Calpee, with a view to joining the army under Tantia Topee. 

The fortress of Jhansk was occupied by Sir Hugh Rose on the 
morning of the 5th of April. The loss sustained by him during the 
operations against it, including the action in the Betwa, amounted to 
three hundred and forty>three in killed and wounded, of whom 
thirty-six were officers. The loss on the other side was computed 
at five thousand. One thousand dead bodies were aatually burned 
or buried in Jhansi itself. 

'I'he mode by which Jhansi, strong as it was, was captured attests 
the cleverness of the distinguished soldier who planned and carried 
out the attack. Seldom has there been a more complete combination of 
daring and skill, of foresight and resolution. The result was worthy of 
the plan, and of the genius which formed it. 

On the 6th April, Lakshmi Bai with her small- following arrived 
at Calpee, which was the arsenal of the rebels, the headquarters of the 
nephew of Nana Sahib, and wa.*! extremely well provided with artillery 

* Speakiog of the ;heav> i fire which the besieged opened upon the storming 
party, Dr. Lowe in his 'Ce»tr 0 / India during the RebeUivn of 1857-58 says, "For a 
time it appeared like a sheet of Are, out of which burst a storm o| bullets, round 
shot and rochets, destined for our annihilation.*’ He goes on to say. “The fire of 

the enemy waxed stronger, and amid the chaos of sounds of volleys of musketry 
and roaring of cannon, and hissing and bursting of rockets, stinkpots, infOmal 
^machines, huge stones, blocks of wood, and trees— all hurled upon their devoted 
heads the men wavered for a-momeot, and sheltered themselves behind the stones.** 
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and warlike stores. In that stronghold on the Juniiha she for the . first 
time met Tantia Topee in person and was highly pleased to make his 
acquaintance. Ganga Bai’s father, Narayan Trimbuk Sastri, who had 
seen service in various capacities under the English Government and 
was now enjoying bis well-earned pension, was there with Tantia as- 
his guide, philosopher and friend,” which he by his vast learning 
and wealth of experience richly deserved to be. The Rani, in concert 
with Tantia and others planned to renew the attack on the English, and 
while the plan was maturing a horrible deed was done. The English, on 
taking possession of the City of Jhansi, killed all whom they found therc». 
men, women and children. Lakshmi Bai’s old father also fell 
victim to the merciless military spirit, flushed with victory and 
inflamed by vengeful fury. In fact, in point of violence and 
cruelty the Jhansi massacre did not fall short of what had 
been committed at Cawnpur by Nana Sahib’s sepoys on the 27th June. 
Mr. Martin, in his Our Indian Empire, says : ” No less than 5,000 persons 
are stated to have perished at JhSbsi ; or to have been cut down by 
the flying camp ; some flung themselves down wells, or otherwise 
committed suicide, having first slain their wpmen sooner than trust 
them to the mercy of the conquerors.” But the outrage, violent and 
heartless as it was, was not confined to the city : it also spread some 
miles outside its environs. 

As we have stated above, Lakshmi Bai with a few followers had 
arrived at Calpge on 6th April, and was pleased to find Tantia there. 
Both these brave souls were pleased with each other’s company, actuated 
as they were by kindred feelings. From the 6th to the 30th April they 
lived together at the same place. While so residing, they with a 
considerable portion of their army repaired to Kuncha, and attacked' 
the English under Sir Hugh Rose. The fighting, fierce and desperate 
as it was, lasted for some time, when both armies, almost enervated 
by intense heat, desisted and retired to take rest, which they most 
urgently needed. After the hard fight there was practically a truce, 
when Tantia, leaving the charge of defending Calpee solely in the hands 
of Lakshmi Bai, proceeded to Gwalior for the purpose of collecting 
recruits. Lakshmi Bai on her part left Kuncha, and returned tO' ’ 
Calpee, which was only four hos distant from it. She with her comrade 
in arms, Ganga Bai, stayed at Calpee from the 8th to the 23rd May. 
On the latter date fighting was renewed and it was the last fight that 
was fought at that place. At this time, as ill luck would have it, a 
dispute, the cause of which is not quite known, arose between the forces- 
31 
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of the Raja of Ban^ur on the one side and the soldiers of Tantia and the 
Rani on the other, and this division in the Hindoo camp proved highly 
detrimental to the cause of the Rani. If all of them had acted in concert 
and amity, there was great probability of their coming out victorious 
from the combat, even though the army uuder Sir Hugh Rose was far 
superior in numbers. But owing to this fatal dispute among the Hindus, 
the English found it not a very difficult affair to achieve success. 
Accordingly, on the luckless day of 23rd May, the Rani’s army werfe, after 
a desperate fight, worsted and being pursued by the horse artillery and 
cavalry, lost their formation and dispersed, losing all their guns and 
baggage. Even the Rani of Jhansi,,who fled with them, was compelled 
to sleep under a tree. “ This was,” writes Dr. Lowe, who took part in the 
campaign throughout its duration, “ a hard day’s work, and a glorious 
victory won over ten times (?) our number under most trying circum- 
stances. The position of Kalpi ; the numbers of the enemy, who came on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics we had never before witnessed; 
the exhausted, weakened state of the^eneral’s force; the awful suffocat- 
ing hot winds and burning sui^ which the men bad to endure all day, 
without time to take food or wdter, combined to render the achievement 
one of unsurpassed diffihulty. Every soul engaged in this important 
action suffered more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
dropped down as though struck by lightning in the delirium of the sun- 
stroke ; yet all this was endured without a murmur and in the cool of 
the evening we were speculating upon the capture of Kalpi on the 
morrow.” Accordingly, before daybreak the following mcfi'ning. Sir Hugh 
marched on that place and took it. 

The Jhansi Rani with the remnants of her army hastened towards 
Gwalior. The English General, evidently thinking that the Rani bad 
fled for good and would not renew the fight, applied for leave on 
medical certificate, intending to send back his soldiers to their head- 
quarters, as the heat was growing almost unbearable. The Governor- 
General, relying on bis representation that the Rani was not likely to come 
to war again in the near or the distant future, granted the leave applied 
for. But the General was sadly mistaken ; Rani Lakshmi Bai was not 
the persou'to retire from the patriotic combat so long as her body and 
soul remained together. She had proceeded to Gwalior only to strengthen 
her little army with the recruits which she thought Tantia had collected 
in the dominions of Sindhia. This great Mahratta chief, like 
Holkar, had not joined in the mutiny nor connived at it, and it 
was, therefore not surprising that the Rani, while on her way to bis 
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capital, was attacked by the soldiers whom he had sent to oppose her, 
himself following in their train with his bodyguard. When Rani 
Lakshmi Bai and her constant associate, Ganga Bai, heard of the 
approach of Sindhia himself, they, leaving their arms behind, went on 
horseback to pay^^a deferential visit to His Highness. The latter was 
almost struck dumb by their daring conduct, so very rare among 
members of the softer sex ; but soon recovering from his surprise, he 
(juite ungallantly ordered their arrest. His soldiers, however, to his 
great disgust and shame did not come forward to do his bidding, as 
it was quite at variance with the rules of civilised warfare. Upon this, 
Lakshmi Bai who entertained not a very favourable opinion of the 
Gwalior chief, in half earnest and half jest said : “ Maharaja, if I 
don’t surrender of my own accord, none would have the courage to 
capture me. I have come only to present the dress’which men like you 
and the Indore chief deserve to wear. Do you, therefore, take my 
female attire and the ornaments on my person and give me, instead, 
your tights and turban." Sindhia was put to the blush, and as if unable to 
bear the sight of such a brave lady, hastened back to his capital whence, 
Heaven knows why, maybe through fear, he started for Agra. The 
flight of the Maharaja from his capital was fojlowed a little after by the 
entrance into it of Rani Lakshmi Bai, who, taking possession of it, 
made the Phulbag palace her headquarters. Nana Sahib was pro- 
claimed as Peshwa, and his nephew Rao Sahib as governor of Gwalior 
The money and jewels that were found in Sindhia’s treasury the Rani 
distributed to jjie army, alike to the Gwalior troops as to those who had 
come from Kalpi. Ram Rao Govind, one of Sindhia 's disgraced 
courtiers, was appointed prime minister. The Royal property was 
declared confiscated. Four Mahratta chiefs, who had been imprisoned 
by Sindhia for rebellion, were released, clothed with dresses of honour, 
and sent to the districts to raise troops to oppose the British in any 
attempts they might make to cross the Chambal. The command of the 
bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was entrusted to the 
Rani of Jhansi. Those within the town obeyed the orders of Tantia 
Topee. Letters were at once despatched to the rebel Rajahs still in the 
district, notably to the Rajahs of Banpur and Shabgarh, to join the new 
Government at Gwalior. 

At news of the Rani Lakshmi Bai having taken possession of 
Gwalior, the Governor-General, who was almost taken unawares by it, 
promptly ordered Sir Hugh Rose to proceed to that place with all the 
available soldiers he could mnster. Tantia, leaving Gwalior, was trying 
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to get more recruits for the fight which he expected in the nea>^ 
future. 

On 1 6th June Sir Hugh Rose, arriving at his destination, lost no 
time in attacking the forces of the Rani of Jhansi, he being of opinion 
that under such circumstances a prompt attack has always more effect on 
the rebels than a procrastinated one. An engagement took place at 
Morar, and the rebels were defeated. Their main body, driven through 
the cantonments, fell back on a dry nullah with high banks 
running round a village, which they had also occupied. Here they main- 
tained a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the British ; but at length 
a victory was gained by the latter and it was completed by a successful 
pursuit of the rebels. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit on 
the part of the Brigadier Smith, fruitful in important consequences. 
That gallant soldier coming up from the south-east, had to make his 
way through the difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwalior 
before he could reach Kotah-ki-Sarai.*Under orders from Sir Hugh Rose, 
Smith marched from Antri, ^hich he had reached on the nth of June, 
early on the morning of the 17th, and reached Kotah-ki-Sarai, five 
miles to the south-east of Gwalior, at half-past seven o’clock that 
morning. 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotah-ki-Sarai, but 
on reaching that place he observed masses of the enemy’s horse and foot 
occupying the hilly ground between himself and Gwi.lior. Notwith- 
standing the difficult nature of the ground before him, he resolved to attack, 
and attack he did with commendable dash and daring. At length, his efforts 
were crowned with success and he made the rebels beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Amongst the fugitives in ihe rebel ranks was the resolute woman 
who, alike in Council and on the field, was the soul of jthe conspirators. 
Clad in the attire ot a man and mounted on horseback, the Rani of 
Jhansi might have been seen animating her troops throughout the day. 
When inch by inch the British troops pressed through the defile, and 
when reaching its summit Smith ordered the Hussars to charge, the Rani 
of Jhansi boldly fronted the British horsemen. When her comrades 
failed her, her horse, in spite of her efforts, carried her along with the 
others. With them she might have escaped but that her horse, crossing 
the canal near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A Hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cut her down. She fell to 
' rise no more. That night her devoted followers, determined that the- 
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English should not boast that they bad captured her even dead, burned 
the body. * 

Thus passed away from this earth a remarkable personality who was 
not only an ornament to her sex but was also a glory to the country 
that bad given her birth. Although her proper place ms in the sane- 
tuary of the zenana— a consecrated place safe from the rage and turmoil 
of war— still, when she came to know that a powerful enemy was coming 
to take her dear City, she fought like an enraged lioness. Though she 
failed to bring her patriotic labours to a successful termination, 
still in her case the heroism of failure was greater than the 
heroism of success, and it is, therefore, no wonder that her honoured 
name, like that of Rani Durgabati and of Rizia Begum, has become a 
household word in India. Well does Colonel Malleson say ; “ What- 
ever her faults in British eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever 
believe that she was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her 
cause was a righteous cause ; and that the treatment she received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhousie was one of the main causes of disaffection in 
Bundel Khand and Central India in' 1857-1858. To them she will 
always be a heroine.” 


SHAMBHOO CHUNDER DFA'. 

Calcutta. 

* History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. V, pp. 154, 155. 1898. Another account 
is that on the afternoon of the 17th of June, while the Ranis Lakshmi Bai and 
Ganga Bai were coming out of the Phulbag palace, riding on two stately steeds* 
-a small body of Hussars who had lain concealed under cover of a thick bush* 
deeming the opportunity too good te be lost, 6red at them from the river side, and, 
M ill luck would have it, their firing had its desired effect. Some balls falling like 
burning fire right on their breasts, unseated them, whereupon they were in a 
moment brought down to the ground. The personal guard of the Ranis, lest th 
bodies of their sacred charge should be desecrated by the touch of the Mlechhas, 
hurriedly prepared two pyres in the Phulbag palaee and| cremated their earthly 
remains in due form in the presence of Narayan Trimbak Shastri. 
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THE HIGH PRICES PROBLEM. 


I F ever an economic maxim was hopelessly found out, it is this, 
that “ the demand creates the supply.” It is one of those 
optimistic tags with which the English language is rather well 
furnished, and of which it is always difficult to determine whether 
they are the product of an abounding vitality or an anodyne offered 
to misery. However that ma-y be, we feel nowadays that it would 
be nearer the truth to say that ‘'the demand curtails the 
supply." 

The last ten years have witnessed a general rise in prices. 
One may take price lists comprising almost everything that can be 
bought, and there ^s hardly anything to be found therein of which 
the cash price to-day is not higher than it was t!bn years ago. 
Whether it be in Piccadilly or on Norfolk Island the same complaint 
is heard — in fact, there is only a slight difference between the prices 
of commodities in the most distant parts of the world to-day — the 
difference represented by freight — though freights too are rising* 
(A big difference is sometimes created by import duty — but that is 
another story.) 

A great part of this rise in prices is simply a depreciation ot 
the value of money. The year 1910 is said to have produced gold 
of the value of 99 millions; 1911 probably produced even more. 
The situation, put crudely, is this : the purchasing power of all the 
money in the world remains about the same, so whatever accrues 
to the holders of this new gold is simply deducted ffom the value of 
the holdings of money already in existence. Thjs is, naturally^ 
complicated and mitigated by many other considerations. A large 
amount of gold is used up in arts and industries ; a great deal simply 
converts, fictitious paper-values into real gold equivalents : some 
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merely replaces what is annually lost by wear and tear. Still, the 
broad fact remains that new findings of gold deteriorate the value 
of that already in existence. That there is a serious leakage in public 
wealth and that values are mortgaged in all kinds of obscure ways 
is shown by the oft*iterated statement that there would be a 
disastrous financial crisis at the first sign of any serious interruption 
of the flow of half a million sterling in gold from South Africa 
tp London. Yet though this depreciation in gold values must be 
most immediate in England, whither so much of the metal fiiows in 
the form of shareholders' dividends, wages in England do not seem 
so sensitive to the change as wages in India, which buys all her gold 
and has large liabilities to meet in that metal. Certainly, during the 
the last ten years we have heard of nothing but the increase in the 
cost of Indian labour. Harvesting w^ages are three times what they 
were ; artisans’ are double ; thejtovvn coolie is often in a situation 
to command whatever he likes. Government servants in minor 
posts have had their wages raised in some cases, and in others 
special allowances have become practically permanent. During the 
recent railway strikes in England, there was a general complaint 
that though prices had risen, wages had not, but had in some cases 
actually declined. With Dear Food riots in France and Germany, 
and Hunger- ftdarching in England, the amateur economist, enmeshed 
in the tangled claims of Cobdenitis and Fiscalitis, feels inclined to^ 
cry out, “ A plague o’ both your systems.” 

When the value of money is disturbed by an influx of goldf 
, the process of adjustment must always be painlul. It is a heavy 
tax on the original holders in any case ; and fixed wages cannot 
alter automatically ^n accordance with the state of the bullion 
market. Adjustment does arrive, , however ; things settle dow'n, 
prices rise, wages follow suit, and wealth drifts into the, most 
tenacious'hands, as usual. But there is a more subtle engine of 
oppression at work, and one which does not wear out but rather 
increases in force. This oppressive force is the curtailment of 
supply. Everybody has, at one time or another, wondered why, 
with all the appliances we have for increasing production, there is 
still insufficient. Obviously the earth's population does not 
increase so fast as to devour all the fruits of out labours. Certainly 
people are no lazier than before ; if we have eight hours bills on the 
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one hand, we have constant complaints ofthe increased strenuousness 
of life on the other. And when we are thinking over these things, 
we come across snippets of news which make us wonder still more. 
This sort of thing, for instance: ''Last year in London 300,000 
cwts. of Rangoon rice were used in the manufacture of cement " * 
<x equally prodigious statistics of the quantities of grain consumed 
in the liquor trade or of the cotton used by the manufacturers of 
belting and motor tyres. Most of us give up as insoluble the 
problem why these necessaries can always be obtained for unneces- 
sary purposes while so large a proportion of the people on the earth 
are hungry and ill-clothed. 

What Richard Jefferies wrote thirty years ago has lost none 
of its applicability. 

“ The most extraordinary spectacle, as it seems to me, is the vast 
expenditure of time and labour wasted in obtaining mere subsist- 
ence. As a man, in his lifetime, works hard and saves money, that 
his children may be free from the cares of penury and may at 
least have sufficient to ^at, drink, clothe and roof them, so the 
generations that preceded us might, had they so chosen, have 
provided for our subsistence. The labour and time of ten genera- 
tions, properly directed, would sustain a hundred generations 
succeeding to them, and that too with so little self-denial on the 
part of the providers as to be scarcely felt. So men in this 
generation ought clearly to be laying up a store, or, • what is still 
more powerful, arranging and organising that the generations which 
follow may enjoy comparative freedom from useless labour. 
Instead of which, with transcendent improvidence, the world works 
only for to-day, as the world worked twelve thousand, years ago, 
and our children’s children will still have to toil and slave for 
the bare necessities of life. This is, indeed, an extraordinary 
spectacle.” 

Jefferies may seem too rhetorical to be taken as a guide ; he 
certainly makes no attempt at an accurate survey, simply because 
no accurate survey is possible. But when we consider the immense 
quantity of corn half-a-dozen men on a Canadian farm will produce, 
the facility with which it is hurled half across the world, and the 
similar scale on which all sorts of production are accomplished, the 
fact that some portion has to supply the miner, the collier, the 
engineer, the lumberman and the platelayer, does by no means 
expliun why there is still an insufficiency. Jefferies* indignant 
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astonishment occurs, in less picturesque language, perhaps, to 
all of us : 

'' That twelve thousand years should have elapsed, and the 
human race^able to reason and to think, and easily capable of 
combination in immense armies for its own destruction — should 
still live from hand to mouth, like cattle and sheep, like the animals 
of the fields and the birds of the woods ; that there should not 
even be roofs to cover the children ^bom, unless thfose children 
labour and expend their time to pay for them ; that there should 
not be clothes unless again time and labour are expended to procure 
them ; that there should not be even food for the children of the 
human race, except they labour as their fathers did twelve thousapd 
years ago ; that even water should scarce be accessible to them, 
unless paid for by, labour 1 In twelve thousand written years the 
world has not yet built itself a House, nor filled a Granary, nor 
organised itself for its own comfort. It is so marvellous that 
I cannot express the wonder with which it fills me. And more 
wonderful still, if that could be, there are people so infatuated, or, 
rather, so limited of view, that they ‘glory in this state of things, 
declaring that work is the main object of man’s existence — work 
lor subsistence — and glorying in their wasted time.” 

Though this “falsehood of work” is “propagated for the 
benefit of two or three out of ten thousand,” Jefferies does not sink 
to the class-hatred that distinguishes much socialistic thought, but 
declares “ tHat selfishness has all to do with it I entirely deny.” 
Just as certain is it that it is not human laziness or improvidence 
which makes the world live from hand to mouth. Besides the 
“ gospel of work ” evangelists, there have not been other prophets 
who approved universal improvidence. Walter Bagehot calls the 
accumulation of surpluses “not performing a great duty but 
perpetrating a great injustice . . . injuring posterity far more 
than aiding it.” There are savage tribes roaming inhospitable 
countries whose efforts can little more than keep pace with their 
necessities, and whose arts are too primitive for providence ; there 
are agricultural communities, like those of Lower Bengal and parts 
of China, pressing so heavily on the soil that the Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns holds them in its grip and they appear to exist for no 
other purpose but to illustrate the theories of Malthus. But 
throughout the greater part of the civilised world, where, if the 
earth does not actually “ in one year produce enough food to last 
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for thirty,” it might easily be made to do so, some other explanation 
is needed of why for a great part of humanity hunger is ever 
in the foreground and destitution almost completes the circle of 
the horizon. 

It is fashionabh to blame “ individualism,” but though the 
great landowner may be inordinately fond of pheasants and the 
common millionaire a mischievous monomaniac, we might easily 
tax them out of existence without finding the problem solved. 
The difficulty lies at the root of our commercial system, and 
consists mainly in the curtailmen t of supply for the sake of getting 
the maximum price. This phenomenon has been touched upon 
by Fabian Society writers, especially Mr. G. B. Shaw, who puts 
the w'hole case very clearly thus : 

"The main point to be grasped is, that however useful any 
commodity may be, its exchange valde can be run down to nothing 
by increasing the supply till th^re is more of it than is wanted. The 
excess, being useless and ^valueless, is to be had tor nothing ; and 
nobody will pay anything for a commodity so long as plenty of 
it is to be had for nothing." 

Mr. Shaw gives imaginary instances of redundant umbrellas ; but 
it is not necessary to exercise his lively fancy for an illustration 
of the law that he expounds. No more striking exampie could be 
furnished than that of the cotton trade of the Southern States of 
North America. Not a year goes by in which we do not hear of 
the concern of the farmers lest an excessive crop should cheapen 
cotton so that it will be unreraunerative. They have gone actually 
so far as arr ang ing to burn some thousands of bales so as to enhance 
the price — a perfectly logical act on their part, since, within certain 
limits, the smaller the supply is, the larger is not only the price 
per bale but the total sum realisable. Bombay knows this, having 
learnt in the early sixties that an insufficient supply is the greatest 
possible boon t6 the producer. It was worth ;^8o,ooo,ooo to 
Bombay during the American Civil War. So we come to the absurd 
conclusion that the worse clothed the world is, ♦the better it is for 
the cotton producer ; and this paradox is applicable t,o every trade 
. there is. No commodity has given so striking a proof of this as 
ppium. Things liable to abuse, such as alcohol and narcotic drugs, 
' ^'generally depend on an increase in human depravity to absorb 
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any excess in the supply without a material reduction in the price j 
but the reduction of the Indian supply has shown that opium, 
like foodstuffs or cotton, responds to the law of shortage. Bombay 
financiers openly advised the Government of India not to reduce 
the estimates on account of the diminished supply, and' it is said 
that they backed their opinion by large speculations in the drug.. 
The sequel showed that the Chinaman, offered a smaller quantity 
than he needed, was willing to pay more for it than he had been 
in the habit of paying for all India could produce. 

A feudal barony or an old-style Indian kingdom was free from 
the harsher operations of this law. It was often entirely self- 
contained, and, if it produced an abundance of commodities in 
normal years 'the ruler took the greater part of the excess unto 
himself and doled out a sufficiency in lean years. The mediaeval 
religious houses in the same'w'ay softened the asperities of the 
economic law. But shrewd men have recognised the law from the 
earliest times, and Joseph in Egypt had little to learn from the 
latest Wheat King in Chicago. 

Hence, as has often been pointed out, the world offers small 
rewards to those who help it to live. T^ie inventor, the scientist, 
the artist, the poet and the prophet, often fail to make a living at alV 
while the itches of the monopolist are boundless. The idea of the 
organisation of production has been most fruitful in America, and it is 
in America that the evils of the curtailment of supply have been first 
recognised and most vigorously opposed. Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft declared war against the Trusts and have tried to break up their 
monopolies. The Standard Oil Company is the most familiar instance 
of the American “trust,” and the one most perfect in its working. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who is recently reported to have resigned 
the chairmanship of this concern, rather coi^used the issues by 
having a conscience. With regard to his rivals in the oil trade, he 
used all the arts of “ freezing out” and “side-tracking" implacably. 
On the other hand, he was always ready to buy out a competitor 
at a fair price and employ him in the business. He brought the 
distribution of his products to such perfection that Standard Oil 
, trickled into the remotest villages of Central Asia and all the 
hinterlands of Africa. Consequently he is wealthier than ever 
was Tsar or Moghul, and because Standard Oil is an excellent 
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article at a moderate price he is apt to look into his heart and 
■discover that he is a great benefactor. The limits of the price 
of oil, however, are dictated by the competition which h^ has 
failed to control rather than by what he has absorbed. If his 
tentacles were long enough to embrace cpal and firewood, the 
price would rise till it absorbed all the profits of artificial lighting 
and power. Mr. Rockefeller would probably resent as a gross 
travesty of the facts, the assertion that he curtails production ; he 
supplier more and more every year ; nevertheless the whole object 
of his operations is* to withhold oil from those who will not buy 
from liim at his own price. 

The curtailment of production may exist without destroying 
competition, though it must have a tendency to endeavour to 
prevent new competitors from coming into the field. The combina- 
tion of the Americjin cotton farmers, has already been referred to. 
Their devices for destroying a certain percentage of the crop till 
high prices rule, or curtailing' a certain proportion of the area of 
production, leave each man free to profit by personal industry and 
good husbandry. We may see the operation of their principles on a 
smaller scale, but better co-ordinated, in the combination of ice 
factories in Bombay. These concerns, dealing in a commodity which is 
not absolutely necessary to life, fix their price at a point as high as 
they can go without people retaliating by doing without, while they 
reserve competition for the purpose of preventing new supplies 
from coming ipto existence. 

These are instances of the organised curtailment of production. 
Even where there is no organisation the curtailment takes place just 
the same, but with less profit to the producer, and little benefit 
to the public. The fruit trade furnishes spasmodic illustrations in 
plenty. When the orchard boughs are borne to the earth with the 
weight of the fruit, 'Hhe fruit-grower is almost ruined. When late 
frosts and blights destroy nine-tenths of his crop he does quite 
handsomely. The limits to the reduction in price ol a redundant 
crop are reached only when it costs more to pick it than the market 
offers for the produce, and growers savagely dig the strawberries 
into the earth unpicked or manure a field with their fallen apples. 
Even a man so totally out of touch with the world as the Indian 
■small holder, when he finds that the superior crop of cotton produced 
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from the Agricultural Department’s seed does not repay the 
labour expended on it, changes his crop, and turns a deaf ear to 
Lancashire's demands that the Government of India shall make 
him grow enough cotton to defeat the ends of the combination 
of American growers or the operations of American Cotton 
« Bulls/’ 

We are, then, engaged, in a universal game of beggar-my- 
neighbour. It is doubtful whether any relief is to be looked for 
from the trade unions. It is, indeed, conceivable, that they make 
the situation ultimately worse. They have a tendency to 
standardise wages, and any trade paper will tell us what 
wages each kind of worker belonging to the unions commands in 
any town in the United Kingdom. Supply and distribution 
become standardised and organised in exactly the same way, and 
we have a nearer and nearer approach to the supplier being able 
to hold up the consumer’s barest necessities to ransom, the ransom 
being his whole wages. But the production of bare necessities 
occupies only a fraction of the world's. workers. And it may be 
noted here that a universal increase in efficiency would not improve 
the general economic condition, but only the relative improvement 
attained by certain individuals. Captain Petavel, in a rather 
remarkable book, “ The Coming Triumph of Christian Civilisation,'' 
is inclined t« excuse the luxuriousness of the millionaire on the ground, 
that it provides employment for people who could not profitably 
engage in the production of necessities. This is useful as a. 
counterpoise to the thunders of the socialist against the extravagance 
which employs a hundred people to minister to the pleasures of 
one man instead of doing something useful, but both views seem to 
fall short of a proper appreciation of the economic law underlying 
the whole situation. 

One portentous development emerges from unchanging economic 
laws. A new bitterness is spreading through all industrial life. The 
feudal baron or the Indian raja felt some responsibility for the well* 
being of those under his control ; so did the slave-owning planter or 
even the uncontrolled employer of free labour. Nowadays, 
however, this sense of responsibility is rapidly vanishing. There 
is no room for it. It may be that those who had the power did 
not fulfil its responsibilities. At any rate, the trade union fixes 
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the wages of the worker, the Act of Parliament regulates the 
conditions of labour. Taxes levied on the capitalist provide pensions 
for the worker, and so forth. It may be that the employee by 
these means gets more justice than he did before ; but he certainly 
gets less mercy. The employer is relieved by the law of all sense 
■of responsibility towards those he employs; he only has to obey 
regulation^. (These remarks, of course, apply mainly to English 
conditions.) And now the last stronghold of conscientiousness is to 
be Si^ormed. The domestic servant is to lose a tenure in the house 
which varied from that of Dickens’ Marchioness to that of a 
member of the family, and to receive in exchange the privileges 
and limitations of a factory hand. 

We may take it, however, that the landed aristocracy, the 
captains of industry and the commercial monopolists neglected 
their opportunities for doing good. The bitterness of the present 
hostility between employer and employed is less than the bitterness 
of “The Cry of the Children” ‘or of “Alton Locke.” These 
things, after all, are side-issues to the main economic theme. What 
we have to bear in mind is that all trade unions and laws for the pro- 
tection of the workers only bring the economic millstones more 
closely together over a more homogeneous mass. If the crushing is 
less barbarous, grinding becomes exceeding fine. The world could 
support twenty times its population, . yet we have already reached 
a point where people dare not accept the responsibilities of natural 
increase, and we seem to be approaching a time when the 
production of necessities will be reduced to its barest minimum, 
and a sort of economic deadlock will ensue, from which men 
will turn in desperation to a primeval chaos. 

Of course, it will not be so bad as that, since man has a genius 
for compromise. Yet nobody seems to apply himself seriously 
to the problem which Jefiferies propounded. Mr. Shaw is almost the , 
only one among the socialists with a mind clear enough to ' 
appreciate its force ; the rest fly off at a tangent into a fury against 
man's inhumanity to man. Captain Petavel suggests a rather curious 
remedy, but one which is certainly economically possible in 
« country where, by qualifying for the prison or the workhouse> 

, anybody may secure food, clothing and shelter. He suggests 
f(J^oduction-for-use" colonies, where, apparently, people who' 
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cannqt get employment are to go and produce the necessaries of 
life for themselves and others on a co-operative plan, migrating 
back to ordinary employment when the economic condition^ 
became more favourable. Labour colonies have been tried before, 
and have seldom taken any stable place in national economy ; the 
Salvation Army have recently confessed to a failure in this line on 
quite a large scale. 

Socialists are rather prone to speculate on the amount of labour 
which is really necessary, and the general average which ftieir 
speculations indicate of four hours’ work a day for everybody, for 
the supply of every reasonable comfort to everybody, is probably ’ 
sufficient. How to attain it is quite another thing. No real econo- 
mic improvement is to be looked for from those liberal measures 
which are often regarded as instalments of socialistic principle. 
They are erecting a railing to keep people from falling into the 
abyss, but an increasing number are up against this railing fighting 
for their lives. Edward Bellamy regarded strikes as a door opening 
into Utopia. With more experience of strikes we are inclined now 
to regard them only as storm-centres of bitterness.* The practical 
socialists appear for the time to have given up their sweeping 
demand for the entire national control of the means of production 
and distribution. They begin to realise the chaotic difficulties of 
dealing witf^ a population capable of producing a great deal too ' 
much. They foresee the difficulty of insisting upon any arbitrary 
standard of efficiency or any arbitrary scale of hours of labour. 
Above all, unless money as the medium of exchange is abolished, 
the problems of keeping down cash values and keeping up wages 
become curiously involved. 

It sounds very easy to say that, after all urgent wants are 
satisfied, a free exchange of surplus commodities will do the rest. 
But the nearer one gets to Utopia the less Utopian it seems. It 


* Since this was written the coal-strike has come and gone. Its chief result 
appears to have been an enormous profit to the coal-owners, owing to the 
opportunity it afforded them of selling off stocks at enhanced prices— a lesson they 
are not likely to forget when they come to consider the advisability of closing 
down unprofitable rather than pay the minimum wage for their working. 
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seems very discreditable to our civilisation that man's co<operatiye 
efforts should resemble those of the wolf rather than those of the 
ant; it seems monstrous that on this fruitful earth half the 
inhabitants should be hungry, ill>c1ad and resourceless ; and it is 
perfectly outrageous that no general increase in efficiency can effect 
any economic improvement — that the devil must always take the 
hindmost, no matter how sprightly the hindmost may be. But 
this is how the case stands. We are farther than ever from the 
Utopian state, which has failed on a small scale and never been 
tried on a large one. Mr. H. G. Wells is always exclaiming at the 
waste and extravagance of our social system ; but it remains to be 
proved that a socialist state, arranged with an eye to plentiful 
production, would not sink to incredible depths of inefficiency and 
corruption. Human nature being what it is, it seems more 
reasonable to expect failure and disappointment than to find 
salvation in making the state one big Hindu joint family. We are, 
perhaps, rather inclined to shirk facts if they are harsh and ugly. 
Our very preachers recommend their religions on account of the 
comfort they convey. We. are ready to talk of “ nature red in 
tooth and claw," and to contemplate the cruelties of the struggle 
for life among the lower animals ; but the idea that the less fortu- 
nate half of the human race must ever be engaged in a losing fight 
and starve in the midst of plenty revolts us. To look*' on it with 
a mild approval as an example of the working of evolution seems 
a perversion of reason and feeling alike. 

A necessity of socialism is that it believes legislation will 
succeed where religion has failed. A general practice of Christian 
charity, or of Mahomedan or Hindu charity for that matter, might 
solve the economic difficulty ; but it never has on any large scale, 

, and socialists as a rule are even more full of hatred of the old 
remedy than of enthusiasm for the new. To a good many it will 
seem ridiculous that a paper which began with a discussion on high 
prices should wander on to a suggestion of Christian charity as a 
possible remedy. An attempt has been made, however, to show 
that the organisation of industry and protective legislation have 
not really improved the economic position. They have given,, 
many a precarious foothold who must else have gone under in the 
struggle ; but they have brought many more^ nearer to that 
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insufficient supply with which it is most profitable to fulfil their 
demands. This is the real burden of high prices. The relative 
value of gold adjusts itself painfully, but the economic necessity of 
supplying a little less than people want does not adjust itself. 

The problem is, of course, complicated by all manner of 
considerations— by new discoveries in science, by fresh supplies of 
commodities, by the opening of new markets, by wars and droughts. 
But the salient features of the eOonomic situation appear to be the 
gradual disappearance of a sense of obligation towards employees 
and a standardisation of prices and wages which ever approaches 
a general insufficiency. This was the basis of complaint at the time 
of the recent railway strikes ; but striking, while affording temporary 
relief in some cases, does nothing towards dispelling the difficulty. 
High prices are the rock ahead on which our civilisation may 
ultimately break up ; if the rock could be undermined and blown 
up we might enter a more pleasant haven than storm-tossed humanity 
has yet known ; but at ' present thf whole forecastle is on the 
quarterdeck, arguing about this and all ipanner of rocks besides. 
— while we are drifting. 


Bombay. 


A. MDRG.\N. YOUNG. 
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ESTHETICS, EVOLUTION AND PURDAH. 


W HEN will Muslims wake up and recognise their Tvrong ? 
When will they arrange their customs according to their 

fine religion ? 

Their religion, indeed, is like a rare flower, simple, pure, beauti- 
iul and of fragrance rich. But around that flower they have planted 
weeds which are full of worm and canker. And the flov,’er amidst 
them looks not half so attractiye as it ought to look. These weeds 
are the customs of Musliips. About one of them, the most horrible 
of all, 1 will say a few words here. 

When will these poor women be freed from the custody in 
which they suffer ? 

Does a person earnestly believe in one universal, eternal 
Spirit, in one God,*who is all love and goodness, wheikhe, for the 
sake of a bad chstom, ofiends the very laws of that God ? Does 
he earnestly believe in individual human effort, divine help and 
dispensation, and human submission, when he himself dares to 
keep a human being in custody, trying to dispense her fate 
with his own weak, mortal hands f . 

Can he earnestly pray for the freedom of his nation and his 
brothers, when at home he performs slavery, and that for the sake 
of a custom J ■ 

What is custom after all ? It is nothing but a certiiin rule set 
opi.hy people, for the time being for their own benefit, their social 
prosperity and mental development. It is nothing eternal or holy. 
It is onO of the many means for the progress of humanity and must 
be cast ofi^ if that progress cannot be further effected by it, and must 
be exchanged for a better one. It is but a tool that, if it gets rusty 
and ret^iif, rather than accelerates, the rise and and growth of a 
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people, must be thrown off for a better and a newer one. A 
custom that has outlived itself is a corpse that must be buried. 
The quicker such a custom is exchanged for another, the quicker 
the nation will rise. 

Unhappy the nation, that with obstinacy sticks to such a rusty 
tool. Like the tool itself, the nation will be soon consumed by 
loul decay. Not only the part that suffers under the pressure of 
the dead custom will be ruined, but the part which is at the bottom 
of it, the suppressor, will go to ruin too. 

Woman is the elevator of man. But bound to a 
primitive state she is ever more trained for helplessness. Her 
mind which, if developed, is able to receive a higher degree of 
refinement than that of the man, lies asleep, in the cradle of 
Ignorance. Her capacity which, if cultivated, could effect a subhnu r, 
more independent and a wiser agency in this world than that of the 
man, lies useless, and by the Oriental its very existence is denied 

Again the woman possesses a liner sentiment, a smaller 
amount ol selfishness, and a brain, if developed, equal to 
that of the man. But alas ! the Muslims have chained 
their "good angels.” How will they themselves rise and 
grow to be an independent nation ? They will be slaves, just as thty 
have made their women slaves. They will be ruled by other nations 
just as they ruTe yilfully their women. As we do to others, so will i^ 
be done to us. 

Muslims when asked why they shut up their women, give but an 
answer based on no reason. " It is a custom,” they say. But they 
forget, or driven by selfish instincts they want to forget, that a custom, 
nay, a dead rusty custom, should not be put above the eternal laws 
of God, namely, above the right of every single individual 
human being to use his free will, and thus develop bis individuality, 
gain self-consciousness and rise. ^ 

Some of the Muslims even say," Purdah engenders purity an^ 
morality.” But if they are asked to explain what it means to be pure 
and moral, they do not know how to reconcile the definition of moral- 
ity with “purdah.” What they say is all a reasonless statement ; 
a shabbily coloured lifeless picture which, alas! is painted either with 
the brush of passion and selfish desires, or with tliat of ignorance and 
prejudice, In custody, one cannot grow pure or mnral. The field for 
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the exercise of morality is freedom. Freedom is the only filter that 
can purify these imprisoned minds, these dim, stagnant waters. 

Again, others of them say, Women can be educated at home, 
as knowledge is required for the development of mind.’’ But alas I 
they utterly fail to comprehend that the purpose of all education 
and instruction is to guide action. Instruction in custody will not 
effect the development of the mind in the least. These instructed 
prisoners will ever remain parrots and nothing else. The mind will 
only rise if it is thirsty to rise. It will not even acquire this longing 
until it has seen the vast beauties and wonders of God’s dreation. 

For whom was this beautiful nature created ? For whom 
were these thousand hues of the setting sun, these 
beautiful flowers and hovering butterflies created ? For 
whom the exulting birds in the green waving trees, the clear brook- 
lets and these towering hills— hills^ from whose tops the eye may 
fly far into the amiable distance, watching the golden-edged cloudlets 
as they dive into the azure waves of the horizon sinking away, like 
fair thoughts, into the land of dreams yonder, behind the golden veil. 
For whom does the sun breakiwith its golden glory through Aurora’s 
purple veil, shedding its dew-rich sparkling glances over awaking 
earth, inspiring it to exulting hymns and busy toil ? For whom 
were these thousand motions and countless beauties of nature created ? 
Was this all not created to inspire human beings tot^e active and 
industrious, and to be filled with longing' for adventure^ 
experience, and attainment ? And the v^t beauty of nature, was it 
not created to move the aesthetic feeling of humanity and saturate 
souls with sublimity ? Was this nature not meant, that the 
human being should study it, imitate it and through this imita- 
tion called ‘ art ’ come** nearer to its Creator ? Should nature not 
be the teacher of the human, a teacher inexhaustible in wisdom, 
beauty and purity ? |^bat made all these philosophers wise, these 
poets sublime, these tflany women self-governing, great, and above 
all, pure ? What made so many human beings cast their passions 
off and rise ? What gave them a higher perception, a divine 
consprehension ? Was it not the motion and beauty of nature 
that made them rise ? Was it not the same nature’s fountain firom 
which they drank wisdom ?v Was it not the path of experience 
on which tbej^ Walked in the free field of nature where they 
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gathered all those precious flowers ? Can a woman, then, be 
purified and moulded by being shut up in arouse, staring at 
ugly, lifeless walls, bringing up children without knowing what 
" bringing up children ” means, and reading books without 
grasping and feeling what she reads ? No, she cannot be 
moulded. And yet, everything that wants to become something 
good and valuable, something substantial, has to be moulded in 
this pniverse. And just as matter has to be moulded into a firm 
shape before it is able to receive valuable mortal life, so also the 
mind of a human being has to be moulded, before it is able to 
receive the most valuable immortal life. But to mould we require 
tools. What a number of tools does the sculptor require, if he wants 
to mould a statue ! But what innumerable tools needs the human 
mind |f it shall be properly moulded ! Nature possesses this 
immense treasure of instruments for the human mind. 

Or was Eastern nature * perhaps only made for men, and 
women to be counted as a specie^ of reasonless owls, and bats, 
doomed to be hidden at day and go out af night to admire, naught, 
but black masses, save the few days, when the kind heaven's 
quera (more pitiful indeed than Muslims) lends her torch to these 
poor, banished women ? What crime have they committed that 
they are sentenced to lifelong imprisonment neither to see God’s 
work nor tolaove in His universe freely ? Are they not themselves 
the highest work of Creation ? Have they not before all the right 
of walking freely through it ? The poor Eastern woman, who 
should be the companion and mate of her husband, is not even 
treated like a servant by her lord ; for how dare anybody shut 
up his servant and take away his personal freedom. Some Muslims 
who give out that they love their wives, treat 'them like the 
worst of slaves. The motive of such a treatment can only be, either 
the greatest ig^iorance, the most unpardonable obstinacy, or the 
wildest frenzy of passion 1 

What have these women done that in the day-time they must 
be carried about in a red cofiSn ? Are they not still alive ? How 
stufi^ and dark must it be, in that red box, where they sit, forced 
to abhor to look at God’s fiiir day. It is good that they them- 
selves are guiltless ; or elite one would wonder why God has not 
yet punished, with real blindness these, who ^hate to gaze upon 
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His work. But they are guiltless and shall ever see I They are 
toys, helpless toys of the passionate, pitiless man. They know 
not at all what they need and what not. By their watchers 
they are trained since generations to think that it is bad and 
immoral to walk by daylight through fair nature, and so they 
me apparently quite happy. If one asks them whether they 
would like to go out in parks and gardens by day, their reply is 
ever qualified. “No," they say, “ never,’’ , but they sadly addthat» 
^\ere it not immoral, they would like to go. Were they 
trained to think that it is good, necessary, nay, most moral to 
mo\ e freely in beautiful nature, w'ould they not weep for freedom 
and feel most unhappy and wretched in their eternal custody 
Yes, custodian 1 apparently they are quite happy, because they 
are wronged and so ruthlessly suppressed. But the ‘ immortal 
ego’ in them is suffering" a thousand tortures, the 'ego’ that 
will never die and never cease to lament. Without the 
undeveloped brain knowing 'it, it is panting for evolution, which 
is its divine inheritance by right. And the man is trying to rob 
the woman of this inheritance. 

The usurper might go free for centuries and centuries, but 
that “ immortal woman " will have her share. It is but suffering, 
delay, never destruction ; and those who cause that delay will 
suffer most, as they commit a crime unpardonable. The ‘ immortal 
suppressed woman ' will get her share. Be it now or after twenty 
or two hundred years, she will and she must go through ‘evolution.’ 
She must live out all her instincts. She must grow weeds and 
com and by her own personal experience find that the quality 
of corn is ‘good ' and that of weed * bad ' and thus must root the 
weeds out. She must go through a thousand changes and periods 
until she can attain changeless perfection and be really pure 
‘in herself' and not because she is shut up inactive and 
sleeping. The ‘immortal woman' must gain hep heaven’s gift, 
‘ evolution,' sooner or later. The Muslim who deprives her 
of it to-day will be forced at last by “ God’s slow but sure-grinding 
mills” to deliver it. His is no earthly theft ; it is a theft that 
concerns heaven and God, and for which the Eternal Judge alone 
knows a verdict. 


Earacki, 


ELSA KAZI. 
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N 'OTlong ago Sir BamplyMe Fuller gave us a study of tlw 
differences between the East and the West in tho Nineh'i nih 
Ccnluty and After. The study is interesting, and also new in the 
sense that while most of the facts stated therein have already been 
observed by such men as Kiqglake, Major Burnaby, Harry de 
Windt, Sir William Lee^p/arner, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Henry 
Cumiingham, and many others, the djfferences in this case 
have all been traced almost exclusively to one general cause. 
The novelty consists not in the explicit statement of the cau'-e, 
but in the implied emphasis laid on it, and in the attempt to 
make it go as far as it could, perhaps even farther, as will be e.ii 
in the next paragraph which summarises the study. 

The difterences between the East and the West are stated, 
negatively, to be due not to local influences or religion, and 
positively, a$ arising Jrotn the different proportions subsisting 
between the valuations of material well-being on the ow hand and 
personal dignity on the othei. Dignity arises out of generosity, 
courage, learning, holiness, and status. In piactice it is secured 
by State employ, and by supporting a joint- family. State employ, 
being limited, is not open to the multitude, and the economic 
consquence is the decrease of production and the low wages of 
labour. Dignity, while productive of the admira'ble qualities of 
courage, fidelity, generosity, and good manners, has its own dangers, 
in that it discourages effective exertion—^reates a predilection foi 
clerical as opposed to manual work— increases the extent of unem- 
ployment-narrows the scope of human endeavour — produces an 
inclination to shrink from competition— encourages wasteful expen- 
diture incurred to save sensitive feelings from being wounded— and 
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creates occasions for jealousy. This last has been a rock for the 
shipwreck of Oriental politics, as in the case of the disruption of the 
National Indian Congress. It submits to a despot, but then the 
situation lacks the guarantee of continuity, and the heart of 
cO'OperatiTe efiort being eaten out, democratic institutions become 
impossible. And, 'lastly, habits that are crystallised by religious 
prejudice, yield very slowly to economic solvents. No wonder, 
then, that the Eastern outlook upon life is pessimistic I 

Before we proceed to make any further observation, let us compare 
the earnestness and the dignified tone of this study with the spirit in 
which Mr. Kipling has written about Indian subjects. A fastidious 
critic of the back*garden-school has charitably referred to this spirit 
as virility.” Were we not dangerously near making a bad pun, 
we should have called it “ vitriolity." The insanitary conditions of 
Eastern life have not been overlooked by Sir B. Fuller. He makes 
mention of " the abominations of tbfl|Btreet drains,” of the mean 
little Oriental bazaars, their shops untidy, open-fronted, tin-roofed 
shanties,” and of '' the disregard of comfort and neatness which 
characterises the East” ; he then goes on to say that the richest men 
live under conditions which an English artisan would despise” ; and 
wonders ''at the causes which hold fast-bound in poverty and 
squalor places which in reason should be comfortable, and progres- 
sive.” For contrast here is a sample from Mr. Kipling’s treatment 
of the same subject : " It seems not only a wrong but a criminal 
thing to allow natives to have any voice in the control of such a 
city (Calcutta). The damp drainage-soaked soil is sick with the 
teeming life of a hundred years, and. the Municipal Board is choked 
with the names of natives— men of the breed born in and raised off 
this surfeited muck-heap. But in up-eountry, with a zubbardasH 
Secretary and a President whose favour is worth the having, and 
whose wrath is undesirable, men are kept clean despite themselves 
and may not poison their neighbours. Why let them vote at all? 
They can put dp with this filthiness. They cannot have any 
feelings worth caring a rush for.” Sir B. Fuller says that," in 
Constantinople, Teheran, and Calcutta, you will find numbers of 
men who in dress, habits, and thoughts might belong to London or 
Paris, but fi>r tho, most part they are freethinkers." Mr* Kipling 
reifets to the repibsentatives, of this class as " base-born, having 
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won their learning through the mercy of the Government, for- 
swearing the faith of their fathers for gain." Sir B. Fuller says that 
"a native Indian official promoted to rank that is ordinarily 
reserved for Europeans, is held justified by his associates in openly 
adopting European habits of life." Mr Kipling is of opinion that 
** a man should, whatever happens, keep to his own caste, race, 
and breed— let the White go to the White, and the Black to the 
Black." The difference in style in which the same subject is 
presented, is no doubt due to the difference of personal tempera- 
ments, but in the present case the lapse of twenty years, which 
separates these contrasted writings, seems to us to be a better 
explanation. '' 

It would be as presumptuous to praise the general accuracy 
of Sir B. Fuller's analysis as it would be wrong to accept the mere 
appreciation of physical comforts as the only important cause of 
differences between the East and the West. In either continent 
there is a marked economic result, * desirable or otherwise, in the 
causation of which the partial influence of*another important factor 
is lost sight of, VIZ,, the political relations between Asia and Europe. 
That these relations have m some cases, at least, stirred outwardly 
the tenor of social life, in others caused a re-assignment of the 
positions o^various classes, in many set a new ^amp upon national 
ideals, however dimly perceived, cannot be disputed. It is, of 
course, not easy to make an accurate estimate of the political fiictor, 
but to deny that a wider consciousness, a new outlook has been 
called forth in Europe as against the hitherto unfelt patriotic fervour 
and a weak-willed determination in the majority of Asiatic 
countries, would amount to nothing less than a resolute shutting of 
one’s eyes to the facts. If it be accepted for the moment that 
political relations have not been deep enough to enter into the 
heart of, or broad enough to be co-extensive with the inner life oj 
the people, who can deny the existence and operation of interconti- 
nental aflikirs, which deliberately, necessarily, or accidentally result 
in the maintenance of superiority and preservation of advantages on 
one side, and the perpetuation of inferiority, accepted or resisted, on 
the other P* In the result remain differences after all, and deserve 
being treated as such in any comparative study of the East and the 
West. But they demand consideration when they are interwoven 
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with economic questions, and especially when they contain within 
themselves possibilities of the future, over and above their being 
indications of the present. The economic contrast, so prominently 
emphasised by Sir 5. Fuller, does not wholly displace the 
political complications, by which we mean not the unconscious 
conflict of abstract ideals, but definite situations inherited, created, 
perpetuated, or rejected, which at present, if not for ever, must be 
labelled as real differences. For instance, the absence of any 
special recognition by the Indian Government of the various castes 
tends to weaken the caste-system, although the co-operating 
influences of education and economic conditions liave been as much 
if not more active. The facilities of the Manchester producets, 
acquired by themselves, or conferred by the Government, have 
disabled the village weaver. lie turns to other trades, and. thus 
the Government helps to pull dowm the walls which society had 
built around a certain class, or classes. The Government, desiring 
to keep the people under control, propitiates citizens, representative, 
prominent, or otherwis'e useful, by giving them titles, subsidies, 
well-paid employment, or honorary positions of power. Such status 
being given precedence over every other, an enhanced value is 
attached to state patronage. And inasmuch as this patronage is 
bestowed for political considerations, rather than those^of merit, the 
already existent lack of enterprise is perpetuated. The introduction 
of Kuropean legal principles has created a code of ethics, which 
may be called the law-court morality, and which is very much more 
lax than the current social morality. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the tarifl problem controls changes, which will not ' 
take long to make themselves visible. Modern Japan is not so 
much the result of economic awakening as of political conflict. 
What has drawn fire out of opium-drugged China ? European 
Cabinets will decide the future of that incipient volcano, if they 
have not already decided it. Persia, changing naturally, is not 
Persia changing under the Lion-Bear confederacy ? At various 
places in the study we thought that Sir B, Fuller was on the point 
of taking up this side of the differences, but the lifelong habit of 
making guarded statements has evidently prevented further insight, 
so necessary to a complete comparative study. Should it be asked 
as to why these questions ought to come within a comparative 
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study of ihe East and the West, our answer would be : Because 
these facts are departures from what would have happened, had not 
the foreign political influences been existent, or bad such influences 
been operative to a degree greater* or less than at present ; 
because such facts show a forced as distinguished from a natur- 
al response to the environments ; because political relations 
create or perpetuate certain aspects of national life; because 
though European politics came into Asia under the garb of 
economics, and con<^uest under that of trade*concessions, the time 
when all commercial considerations will be merged into momentous 
political issues, cannot be postponed for ever. 

In passing we must notice another sentence in Sir B. buller s 
article. In no Oriental teaching is the worthlessness ol this life s 
consolations insisted upon more strongly than in texts that are sot 
before Christians from childhood.^ Wc are inclined to take this as an 
example of comparative religion in^ the light of the “prestige 
theory. That the vow of voluntary poverty is nowhere held in 
greater reverence than in the East, is shown by the fact that no- 
where else has it been more extensively abused. In India the 
number of the Lazarus species is legion, and trading upon the saiu - 
tity of this vow a recognised profession. 

There is another statement made by Sir B.» Fuller, which, wc 
confess, has completely startled us, especially as it is elaborately » 
w'orked out in most unmistakable' words : “ For centuries India has 
been absorbing treasure from Europe, burying what is not spent 
upon subsistence. She banks underground, and we may almost 
regard the country as pitted with receptacles for gold and silver. 
The fact is that money has not always been in free circulation here. 
Absence of chances of investment, contentment Virith the posses- 
sions in hand, and the risk involved in investment, hayS acted as 
dampers to capitalism, and thus the report about burying what is 
not spent upon subsistence is not entirely unfounded. But the 
absorbing of treasure /fotft Europe I Perhaps the European ministers 
of finance have been a tender-hearted race, whose charitable 

disposition has been displaying itself in gratuitous and lavish distri- 
bution of treasures. This virtuous act is indeed a part of the poli- 
tical economy which considers England as but a deputy of Europe 
for account of these treasures. What a drain the Bast I 
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Company must have been to the weall||of England f And how 
ungrateful of India to send back to Engfnd men, who owing to 
their sudden impoverishment, had to be called nabobs "in the 
absence of a better term. And we may venture to ask as to why Mr. 
Gokhale refuses to put the Home charges on the credit side of the 
annual statement. In face of the evidence, that the only clue we 
obtain to the extent of these unlimited resources is the surprisingly 
large amounts which are from time to time extracted by dacoities," 
Mr, Gokhale’s refusal to do so is most improper, If the “under- 
ground gold and silver" only conveys a euphonious reference to 
the yellow dust and bleached bones to which the corpses of 'the 
famine-stricken numbers have been reduced, we must congratulate 
Sir B, Fuller on the choice' of a happy though gruesome simile. 
There is another possibility. Offence is the best defence, they 
say. Are wo to believe that these gold and silver statements were 
made in anticipation of the Indian Budget debate ? 

Sir B. Fuller also says that “ the Ohristianisation of India would 
affect a marvellous change in her economic position," The marvel 
of the future change is a long way off ; not so the marvel of the 
present message. 


Jmmo, 


MAHARAJ KAISHNA DAR. 
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, Akbar’s Country House, 

{Contmud ftom our lesi mmbef.) 

O F the transaction of secular business at Sikn there is ho sign. 

A building, indeed, sometimes used* for the accommodation 
of visitors, is traditionally known as da/terkhana, but it was not 
large enough for the business of a modern subdivision ; and it seems 
probable that the government offices of the Empire were at Agra, 
which would hold the same relation to Sikri as t^iat of Westminster 
to Windsor ^n modem England. This relation probably endured , 
till nearly the close of Akbar’s reign, as we find a statement 
inscribed on the great triumphal arch on the south side of the 
Mosque quadrangle that the Emperor came there in 1602, nearly 
the end of the reign. The clouds had already bdgun together 
around the setting sun; and Akbar bad begun to discover the 
futility of what, in the same inscription, he had deprecated as 
building on the world’s bridge instead of merely passing over. The 
academy was being dissolved by death, some of the most loved of 
its members having come to more or less tragic ends* The theistic 
creed made no progress: and family quarrels were raging around 
the EmpOror. Salim, having caused the death of the firithihl Allami, 
had made some show of rebellion, horn which, howevca', he abstained 
on the. remonstrance of his mother, who visited him at Allahabad, 
bringing news of thq failing health of bis hither and persuading him 
to retnriK with hereto Agra. Salim, who may be remembered as the 
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child of miracle and named after the Saint of Sikri, had his own 
domestic troubles, being theatened by a son as rebellious as himself* 
This young man's name was Khusru, who desired with the aid of his 
uncle, Raja Man Singh, to supersede his father in the succession. 
Among all these intrigues and* dissensions the Emperor, prematurely 
worn by years of labour and exposure in a trying climate, lay sick 
in his Agra palace never again to visit his favourate retreat at Sikri* 
The loyalty of some of the Mogul nobles secured the position of the 
Crown Prince Salim, who repaired to his father’s bedside, where he 
fell on his knees, and was invested with emblems of sovereignty, 
while Khusru and his uncle made a hasty dcparti.re. Akbai died the 
irame day, and the new Emperoi's reign was one (»1 conliismn and 
misrule ; the halls and courtyards of Pikri were drserted 'uid 'sOon 
became covered with weeds and briars, only to b.-* cleu’ed awav 
when the palace was re-occupied, more ihan two ct^iiluries Utei, i-y 
the sub-divisional officer ot an alien government, and became a 
place of pleasant admiration for foreign sightseers. 

As the short winter Evening passes swiftly into the calm night, 
the traveller before departing turns back to lake a last glance at the 
singular group of unruined ruins where he has been passing the day. 
The night wind sighs in the cloisters and the despondent wail of the 
jackal rises from thp recesses of the Imperial Seraglio ; once again* 
the mind is touched by a sense of the littleness of huiuan greatness, 
and the transitory strength of human power. The recollection of 
the inscriptions on the great gateway, which have been interpreted 
for him by the guide books, tells the departing visitor that all is 
vanity. If he has read the Gulistan he will also remember the 
inscription which, according to Sadi, was placed over an arch of the 
portico of Faridun : 

The world, O my brother, is constant to none. 

Trust thou the world’s Maker, and all is well done ; 

Lean noton her kingdoms thy back or thy head, 

For many, thy peers, she has nourished and sped. 

When the pure soul desires from her prison to Dy, 
the same 00 a throne or a dustheap to die. 

^he following sketch of life in Akbar’s country-house appeared in 
a^I(|pal periodical in 185a from the pen of the late Mr. }. W, Sherer. 
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C.S.I.; and its introduction here ma^ serve as some compensation to the 
reader for the prosaic description recorded above : — 

It is soarcely day. But already a roll of drums is heard, and 
cannon discharged break rudely and abruptly the silence of the ' solitary 
morning.' The Emperor is an early riser, and the moment of his rising 
Irom his couch is announced in this noisy fashion. You will remember 
that there is a door opening to the south in the hhmhagh into the space 
on the opposite side of which the dujtarkkaun stands. Before this 
doorway, shortly after the roll of the drums, a considerable crowd 
Hi<i.einbles ; immediately at the entrance are drawn up double lines of 
h'hfiaf’s or mace-bearers, each carrying a silver slick ; outside of these 
lit b ivkmdan s and othei armed attendants. In front, and conversing 
' <,ether in gioups, stand handsomely-dressed men, who^ are evidently, 

I I'h by their deport nieni and by the respect they meet with from the 
ii'f.eliaii-'ous crowd which girds m the whole scene, courtiers ot influ- 
Ke and leputalion. One tcatiiro ol the ensemble must not be omitted , 

0 wore beards, except indeed such strangers a*- might be casual 
-p tutors, and wliom neither interest nor * necessity had compelled to 
ontoini to the etiquette of the Court. * 

The door of the Uwabaifh opens, the large drums thunder from 
ilie mubutkhuna over the great doortvay of the palace. A n^ib issues 
forth, mace in hand, and proclaims, in that monotonous tone so familiar 
t(^ dwellers in the East, the titles of his master. Immediately after him 
appears in thm doorway a broad-chested man of somewhat advanced 
ydlirs. fie is simply dressed, but there is a certain chasteness in the 
simplicity which shows that some little care has been taken to produce 
it.' The material is white muslin, but gold thread is introduced in many 
parts with a very tasteful effect. You remark his arms— they are so 
unusually long— his face is very clear, and the colour of the blood so 
discernible as to give a rich tinge to his olive complexion ; his 
eyebrows are joined and lowering, which tends to give a severe ex- 
pression to the excessively bright eyes which they half conceal. This 
is Ukbar. His appearance is the signal fora loud and general cry of 
“ Allaho UkJiar !” to which the Emperor, standing still in the doorway 
for a moment and bowing very slightly, answers, “ Jtlli'Jalalthn 1” 

This mode of salutation and its answ|r bad been introduced by 
himself, and it will be observed that the two phrases include bis*3name 
(jilaloodin Ukbar). The courtiers now pressed forward andrw^e' 
severally noticed with kindness ; then, forming a ring round the 
Emperor, the whole procession moved on foot towards the Durgalk 
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tikliar was vray early to-day and the atan had not yet been proclaimed. 
Whilst they were moving slowly along, the voice of the wmzm was 
heard from the high-up cupolas of the Durgah gateway. The first 
words he uttered were the same as those which the submissive multitude 
had just repeated (Allaho Ukbar) God is great ' But coming from the 
serene height and in a slow, solemn chant, they seemed to bear a more 
pregnant meaning, and to suggest to a contemplative mind the full inter- 
pretation, which the eloquent Massilon once gave them, who, when 
preaching the funeral sermon of the Fourteenth Louis, commenced in a 
deep undertone, ** Dteu seal est grand, met fteres *' 

There was one amongst the attendant courtiers who, on hearing the 
first sound of the ara», stood perfectly still. He was a man of sharp, 
severe features, and noted as the most rigid Mohammadan about the 
Court It is directed in the Mussulman Haddees, that if a person be 
walking when the azan is sounded, he stands still and reverently listens* 
Abdul Kadir, the bigoted historian, for it was he, was not one lightly to 
omit obedience to the sacred ritual. A gay man, of most polished 
manners, who was walking by' the Emperor's side, looked round when 
Abdul Kadir was left ^ome little distance behind, and, catching the 
Emperor*^ eye, they both laughed. This was the celebrated Abul Fazl, 
well-known to be as lax in matters of faith as Abdul Kadir was rigid. 

The whole party had now reached the eastern gate of the Durgah, 
on the steps of which an attendant received the Emperor’s shoes, as no 
one was permitted to pass within that sacred precinct extept with feet 
bare> 

'til the middle of the quadrangle prayer-carpets were * spread 
opi^ite to the Mosque, and the relative of the Sheikh, who was now 
the MutuwalU of the Durgah, was present to read the prayere. The 
Emurot and his courtiers formed themselves into one long line, and 
probations and other attitudes were performed by the whole assembly 
in concert, which formed a cunous scene. 

'After prayers, the Emperor passed for a moment within the tomb 
of^tiie Sheikh, for whom he entertained an affsctionate remembrance, 
upon it the simpleetribute of a jessamine flower. When he 
refhm|ii to the gateway by which he bad entered, elephants, led horses, 
and'jnounted outriders, Here found in atten&nce. As the noble 
eiepljlnt upon which Vkbar mounted rose from the ground, gons 
iflHIdi drums were loudly rolled, and the procession swung into motton 
tijm Voice of the uahi, whose sonorous compliments and adidation 
up by a large crow^ of spectatorst As the Emperor passed 
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along, his train ivas swelled by many courtiers, dependants and Otiiers 
who, having made their salaam from some conspicuous comer,' put 
their horses in line. The name of the ** Hiran Minar” having been 
whispered about, it became generally known that the Emperor was 
going to indulge in a little matchlock shooting. 

The Deer Tower is within the walls, immediately under the hill 
in a north-westerly direction. There is a' paved road leading to it from 
the palace which passes under a large gateway called the Hathi /h/, 
or Elephant Gate, from two of these animals sculptured in stone, which 
stand one on each side of the entrance from without. 

It was a gay sight when Ukbar passed under the Hathi Pal. First^ 
a troop of cavalry, their spears glittering, their horses fretfully champ- 
ing the bit ; then chobdars, and chuprassies with red turbans and 
sashes, on camels ; amongst them the nakib still vociferous ; the leading 
courtiers surrounded the Emperor’s elephant, on elephants also, and the 
mighty animals roll along tinkling with bells and waving their rich 
trappings as they go. Other courtiers and officers of the palace follow 
on horseback, each with his own hirkmdaz&s and attendants on foot. 
A band of the rude but not ineffective musilc of the country accom- 
panies, and their drums are most briskly answered by those of the 
durbana from over the gateway. 

The Emperor ascended to the top of the tower attended only by 
an old chuprassie^ who carried two matchlocks. After Ukbar had 
amused himssif for some time firing at deer, which were driven across 
an open space at a fair distance from the Mmar, be sent word d^^ that 
he was now satisfied with sport, and ordered a review of cavity to 
commence, which had been arranged for that morning. * 

A man now ascended the Minar, richly dressed, bis countenance 
not wholly unpleasing, but still haunted by that terrible express^^ of 
uncertainty of temper, which so marked his character ; for it waa^l^ihce 
Selim. He saluted his father, and stood by his side looking on ^s the 
cavalry came into sight. There was a fine young man leading the troops, 
mounted on a showy horse, who every now and then glanced up jtfthe 
Minar, as if for approval ; this was Prii||^ Khusru, Selim’s soiL^e 
had recently got his mamiA* and was as proud of it as a lad coifld qS. 

The inspection of cavalry concluded, Ukbar and the Prinie came 
down, and mounting on elephants moved in procession towards the 

— — 1 — — — — — : — — — ■. ! » 

* The tttaasuba were military commaods, and their respective (nomiaai) i^um- 
hen taarfced a rank in the Moghul Peert^e. None but Princes of the Blood; had 
more titan $,000 horses.— H. 0. K. • 
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palace. Theire is a large serai on the right of the Miaar as you return 
tothe Hathi Pol. Travellers of many nations were standing b front 
of this place> having come out to see the Emperor pass. Amongst them 
were two men of swarthy hue dressed m ecclesiastical cassocks. The 
Emperor’s eye immediately caught them, and be, apparently knowing 
what nation and calling they were of, gave an order for them to attend 
him in the evening. 

When Ukbar arrived within the palace, he alighted at the gate of 
the building, partook of a repast and afterwards sent for the Eajah 
Beerbol. The Hindoo chief, a man of agreeable and cheerful features^ 
came over, plainly dressed, in a palki or large open litter, accompanied 
by his secretaries and a few footmen, and was soon hard at work with 
Ukbar in political papers and converse. , It was now a busy time in 
the town. Marketing was going on briskly in the streets , men were 
washing and dressing in the public manner the East admits of, some 
were-, cooking and others ware eating tbcir food with the peculiar solem> 
nity of Oriental meals. In one place was loud haggling about a 
bargain ; m another some htmtah was vociferating “ Aobax padskah ” 
against a trooper, who bad taken much more atta than was right for 
his money. Everywhere noise, everywhere bustle and life. 

At twelve, Ukbar dismissed the Rajah after a hard morning’s 
work, wishing to be left alone, as he said, for a meditation on the orb 
which then stood at meridian beight.t 

And now came on that time so full of unaccustqpied imagery to 
an^European mind, the noon of an Indian day-~imagery, indeed whose 
picturesque features familiarity has not concealed from the perception 
of native writers. The Bajah ^udraka in his drama of the Toy Cart,” 
thus describes the mid-day scene:— 

The cattle dozing in the shade 

]t<et fall the unchamped fodder from their mouths ; 

The lively ape with slow and languid pace 
Creeps to the pool to slake his parchbg thirst 
In its now tepid waters ; not a creature 
Is seen upon th||public road, nor braves 
A solitary passenger the sun , 

Amongst the sedgy shade and even here 

^JDloftat'^Twe appeals”: the Glaineuv de Hasopf the Bast, soda eemiiMm 
IdW^dehfiridmssdito greatnenir-H. 6, K, * • 

(i iMmaris iSHii fabrrowed from Rarseefsnt.x^H. Q. K. 
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The parrot from his wiry bower compkdas, 

And calls for water to allay his thirst. 

And more poetically the great Kalidasa says in the Hero and 
Nymph” 

’Tis past mid'day. Exhausted by the beat 
The peacock plunges in the scanty pool, 

That feeds the tall tree’s root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus 
Darkened with closing petals : on th 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks. 

Can this be the Futtebpoor of three hours ago, all slumber and 
silence ? Drowsy, shrouded figures stretched on every shopboard, 
scarce a soul in the streets, 

The very houses seem all asleep. 

Pompeii could scarcely bo calmer. 

The city woke from its repose by thfee o’clock ; where men 
Were not fairly on their feet, again they were chattering to each other 
lazily from chatpnys. The streets buzzed and hummed again with life. 
The loud laughter and merry shouts of children at play rang in the air. 
Servants who Would be wanted as soon as the^ evening set in, as 
c/iupraisies and attendants, were slowly getting some of their clothes 
on. Dancing girls, who lived in the upper rooms over shops, were gra- 
dually appearing in their little balconies, either chatting with their own 
musicians, or laughing and joking with people in the streets. Led 
horses began to pass by, their heads reined tightly up, their eyes 
bandaged and their grooms holding them by a long handkerchief. 
The dogs got up out of the dust and limped about, snarling amongst 
themselves over garbage. Ukbar had spent the afternoon in a sort of 
desultory chat with Abul Fazl and Feizi. He had .sent for them about 
one o’clock, for he had happened to remember the two priest»iwho 
were standing at the serai in the morning and then, from remembering 
them, his thoughts passed toother priests who bad come before, and 
with whom he had had discussions. So be sent for bis two friends to 
consult what difficult questions should be put to the priests, and to chat 
generally on the subject of religion. The laxity of Ukbar’s faith as a 
Mussulman, and his singular freedom from bigotry, has led some to 
regard him’as an earnest enquirer from whom, hnhappily, the circoin- 
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stances of his birth, education and position concealed the truth; 
and, in this point of view, he has been compared to Scipio. That he 
was constantly, with jesting Pilate, asking. “ What is troth ?" there 
can be no doubt ; but be seems to os, as far as we can understand his 
character, to have been more interested in the question than its answer. 
He was more amused at new doctrines, new theories, new objects of 
veneration, than burdened with the difficulties which surrounded the 
acceptance of any of them. And there surely is no parallel between 
a grave and powerful mind bowed down, everlastingly, with the stern 
dilemma of that great enigma-^ Whence and Whither ?— and the super- 
ficial curiosity of an intellect that was too restless to bind itself perma- 
nently to any particular code of opinions. 

The roar of the town swelled up, but to a fanciful ear it seemed 
unlike the same sound in the morning — there was a subdued exhaustion 
perceptible -^in character with the heavy atmosphere and the dead sky. 
The Emperor, attended by his household servants, passed on foot out of 
the palace, where he had spen^ the day, into the kkwabagh. He sat for 
a short time there, in thp garden, by the side of the fountain, and partook 
of fruits. Then, putting a costly shawl over his shoulders, and taking 
a jewelled sword in his hand, he moved into the Dewan-i-Khas. Car- 
pets were spread in the middle of the square, and cushions of faint blue 
velvet and silver laid on them. When Ukbar was seated, he ordered 
Abul Fazl and Feizi to be admitted. They were dlose at hand and 
entering were directed to sit down. Then the two ecclesiastics were 
summoned, whom the Emperor had seen in the morning at the stvai. 
One of them was a young man of pleasing countenance, the other much 
older and^of a very battered appearance. The elder priest held tip a 
crucifix in his hand as soon as he entered, at which Ukbar smiled, and 
putting his hands together slightly bowed his head. Abul Fazl at this 
juncture remarked with a malicious sneer that he was sorry Abdul . 
Kadir was not present. The Emperor laughed and immediately sent for 
him. 

Conversation with the Portuguese priests was a difiicult matter, 
but, however, it was effected after a fashion. The discussion was not 
very profitable, for it consisted chiefly of Ukbar's relating ctuk whieb 
bad t^n effected by Mussulman saihts and miracles which had 
. ^froliight at their tombs, and insisting that if the priests* religion wwe 
/ttne, , ought to be able to autheaticate it with miracles. The 
that in their own country there were reliitis ^ood mra, 
u^liilLtliif^oI^efMedcures^ that on.accodiitof th(^''$|i|NBnia- 
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toral qualities) they were esteemed very precious, and people were not 
willing that they should be removed out of the kingdom. 

Conversation was going on in this desultory way« when the 
younger priest remarked that he bad something very singular to show 
the Emperor, if it were bis pleasure to see it. Curiosity was excited; 
Ukbar said, certainly, that he wished to see everything novel and rare, 
and begged the priest to exhibit. The young man, feeling in a pouch 
under his cassock, said that be required a light. This was immediately 
ordered, and then he, retiring a little, applied the fire to something which 
he held concealed in his hand, after which smoke was seen issuing out 
of his mout 4 > At this Ukbar laughed contemptuously and said, that 
every juggler in the country that frequented fairs would do it ten times 
better. “ Why,” he cried, “ they will bring fire out of their nostrils as 
well as smoke. If your magic was no better than this, you would not 
make one rupee a month.” 

This badinage was put an end to by the young priest explaining 
that there was no feat intended in producing the smoke, but that the 
curiosity was that the smoke itself was very soothing and agreeable, 
and that from partaking of it the mind of man tiecame philosophic and 
cheerful. The priest then opened bis hand and showed a small clay 
pipe ; he also exhibited some of the fragrant weed from out of bis pouch 
Ukbar was much interested, and sent immediately for Hukeem Abul 
P utteh Gilanee, to ask his opinion of the herb. He insisted, in the 
meantime, on ^trying it, much against the remonstrances of Abdu 
Kadir, who was now present and who assured him it was a device of the 
devil, and had probably been brought direct from his Satanic majesty 
by his servants and emissaries the priests. When the Hukeem came 
he found the Emperor coughing very much ; for Ukbar, not being quite 
up to the mysteries of the pipe, had swallowed a good deal of smoke 
and was so£fering accordingly. The Hukeem with a grave face 
examined the herb, and afterwards being ordered by the Emperor to try 
it, declared that it was a pleasant, and possibly, a healthful weed, but 
that the smoke required purifying before it was imbibed. What is it 
called 7” asked Ukbar. “ Tobacco,” answered the priest. Ukbar agreed 
with the Hukeem that the smoke would be letter for purification, but 
a^uired bow this could be better effected. The Hukeem replied that 
brought it might be made to pass through watqr, and from that night 
he commenced the series of experiments which ended in the Invmtion 
of the hookah, 

Shortly 'ufter, *tbe priests obtained permission to retire. Ukbar 
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theo rose np and went with his friends through the aperture in the wall 
which leads into the Dewan-i-Atn. There were great crowds of people 
in this enclosure, anxiously watching the httle door which opens at the 
back of the throne gallery. As soon as Ukbar appeared through this, 
add took his seat, a great shout of applause rose up from all sides. In 
this place he sat neatly half an hour, talking and laughing with Abul 
FazI, who stood by his side. Occasionally a horse would be put through 
the manage in front of his seat ; now a wilddooking man would try and . 
attract his attention with a pair of tiger cubs, or a.jogce with both his 
arms stiff and attenuated from being held up aloft, would stand like a 
prophet denouncing silently a city before him, At length another shout . 
announced that the Emperor had again withdrawn into the Dewan-i- 
Khas. And now, seated with a small circle of courtiers around him, 
he reclined bsck on his cushions to listen to an old man with a white 
beard, who was gomg to give an Oriental version of the King of Poly- 
crates. 

*' There was once a King,” began the old man, "very rich, very 
powerful, very just and wise. He had thousands of soldiers, lakhs of 
cavalry, an innumerable multitude of servants. This King also had a' 
very wise Vuzeer, of high birth, noble mien, extensive learning; Roostum 
in battle, Solyman on the judgment seat, without peer in the days gone 
by, atid wholly unmatched by men of the present day. This Vuzeer 
had a daughter o£ exquisite beauty, sharp intellect, gentle disposition ; 
a nightingale in voice, a cypress in stature, a partridge in her gait. 
The plenty of the mom lay on her cheek, and the blackness of midnight , . 
in her raven hair; &<■ Euleikha 1 a Leila 1 hoo, hoo !” cried the dd man in 
great enthnriasm. 

Then he told the tale of the ring. Substantially the same as the 
King of Polycrates, a tale which has wandered over many lands. Whe- 
ther from east to west or from west to east we must leave Professor 
Liebrecht to decide. But the moral which it enforces in Herodotus,, 
namely, that it is impossible to avert the envy of the gods from over-, 
grown prosperity, is a purely Greek notion, and quite dissonant to 
Oriental id^. 

More stories succeeded to this, and when at length itbs 
fs^nsed, after the last tale, no approbation followed :-«• 

I V V 

And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
,,To (hank his tale, he Wondered not-^ ' 

The King hsdibe^ an, hour adMCt, i 
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HowevM the complete hash, after the long flow of 
wotd^ awoke the Emperor, and bidding farewell to hie friends, he 

moved off into the for the night 

All is ilark and silent-rising from the dtjr amidst tim few specks 
of light benea^ come the cries of watchmen; while from the darker 
myst^ be^nd the walls swefl fainUy and dismally the bark of jackals 

^ beasts. A night breeze blows over one 

,like that dreary wind, which in Moslem belief is to precede the Day of 

Judgment, ,Why is there such terror, such awful fbrlofnness in its 
moan? The air is big with doom. The scone we have witnessed to. 

toy is to pops, not by the common operations of change and time, but m 
blackness and darkness away, 


En^land^ 


H. G. KEENE. 
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THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 


I T is time that stock were take » of the results of the Swadeshi 
movement since its inauguration in the year of the Partitio>i 
of Bengal. In doing so, the practical side of the question must 
necessarily outweigh the theoretical or sentimental side which un- 
fortunately, as it must be confessed, is more often considered than 
is beneficial to the industrial cause itself. Not that there is no 
room for optimism, even of the ''robust" type which is so great a 
favourite with a certain class of writers and speakers on public 
questions, but optimism is not always found to stand the test when 
brought face to face with hard facts. What, indeed, is forgotten is 
that only in proportion to the solid work done by the Swadeshi 
agitation can it be extolled or recommended, and the putting of 
a fictitious value ou it, far from helping it forward, tends to render 
it incapable of progress. The propensity to make much of little 
is childish, and as such, to be deprecated like an easily excitable 
or easily satiable mood than which nothing is more calculated to 
harm a good cause. Expressions of joy and congratulation are 
excusable only so far as they encourage the workers, but frequent 
indulgence in them is liable to be mistaken for a proof that 
complete success has been achieved. There is certainly no merit in 
hallooing before one is out of the woods. These remarks would 
have been uncalled for were it not that, at the commencement of 
the movement,' certain leaders of the agitation in Bengal of 
the " popular" brand fell into the habit of extolling whatever tinsel 
the manufacturers turned out in their hurriedly improvised work- 
shop^, or what passed as such — whether it was a glass bead or a 
wo(^en button, a crude clay, image or a nib meant more for show 
than for use, a worthless matchbox or an anthropological letter- 
papeo^^lt coarse . cloth or some ugly footgear. The advent of 
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each of these articles was preceded by a hullabaloo, a 
shower of applause worthy of a better cause, and though fresh 
leaders emerged from the uproar, it availed not much. The Swadeshi 
articles had cost more money and labour than the market could 
afford to pay or than was commensurate with their worth. They 
were merely experiments, intended only for show, of a purely 
academic interest, and were made in small quantities so that they 
failed to meet the demand temporarily created for themwby the 
agitation, nor did their manufacturers attempt to meet the 
dethand : yet these utterly useless things were being unceasingly 
and without hesitation pointed out as acquisitions made by the 
Swadeshi cause, as so many stages and landmarks on the way 
towards the goal through which the Swadeshi was marching ever 
onward ! Nothing more entertaining and more laughable could 
be conceived than the manner in which the “ popular leaders ’’ 
directed the movement, and the fine frenzy they worked themselves 
up to 1 

A detailed history of the movement i3 not necessary for the, 
purpose of this article. Suffice it to mention that it was born in a 
moment of gloom and general depression created by the determined 
stand which the Government of Lord Curzon made against the 
unanimous demand of the people of old BengaJ. It was known 
as ‘ boycott ’ St its inception at the Town Hall in Calcutta and was 
baptised as such by the late Babu Narendra Nath Sen ot the 
Indian Mirror. The inauguration of the boycott movement 
at once introduced a new era and spirit altogether, and aroused an 
enthusiasm the like of which has perhaps never been witnessed in 
this somnolent countr)'. The boycott as a weapon of coercion 
having failed, the Swadeshi movement supplanted it, and for a 
time it seemed as though great things were about to happen. 
The whole<heartedness with which the idea was taken up througl»- 
ont India was indeed unprecedented, and the echoes of the vows in 
favour of Swadeshi rang from one end of the empire to the other, and 
crossing the seas, agitated even the western atmosphere. Distinguished 
writers and thinkers on industries and economics discussed its pos- 
sibilities and weak points, and capital also was ready to come to 
its aid. Means were constantly being devised by which the many 
dying and already dead industries, which formerly were in a 
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flourishing state and gave employment to numerous hands, could 
be revived and placed on a sure foundation. The economic 
effects of such a revival were explained to the masses and were 
generally understood. Nor was the scheme confined to the revival 
of old industries alone. The modern necessaries of life which are 
imported from abroad received due attention. With the view of 
intiouuciug these industries into the country and the modern appli- 
ances and methods of production, management and organisation, 
students began to be sent abroad, to America, Japan and Europe, 
to learn the secrets and specialize in one or other of the indus- 
tries of those countries. As a result of these efforts, the local 
cottuii industry was the first to benefit, and the Bombay millowners 
reaped a good harvest, notwithstanding the difficulties with which 
they have to contend in the shape of excise duty and inexpert, 
home-sick, easy-going labourers, etc. The hand-loom, thanks to 
the encouragement of men lijre Messrs. Churchill, Chatterton and 
Havell, came into prominence ; the tobacco industry for a time 
captured the cheap market; home-made leather goods and 
aluminium ware became popular and came into more general use 
than before ; in short, Swadeshi products found a ready market 
everywhere. Though, in this land of talkers and thinkers, there 
was much cry and .little wool even when the movement was at its 
full height, still the results at its early stages were not dissappoint- 
ing. Then followed the inevitable sequel. The united national 
energy spent itself pretty soon after its first manifestation. The 
torpor which is pre-eminently of the East, eastern, asserted itself 
again in time, and though demagogues shrieked on and youngsters 
clapp^(^ a^ay, the press exulted and “own correspondents” were 
busy, t.iough the stage mimicked and patriots thundered, new leaders 
were daily springing up and martyrs were plentiful, prose vied with 
rhyme in praise, and failure was disowned, the robust optimism of 
the fasbibnable leader availed not, the mushroom leaders slunk 
away one by one and sought shelter under calmer topics so as not 
to Jose their popularity and all their chance. 

The causes of the failure are manifold. The boycott ebulli- 
tion^ before it subsided, did much to weaken the movement by 
mixing it up with the political unrest of the hour, leading to excesses 
being indulged.io by thoughtless youths and still more thoughtless 
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leaders, rousing the authorities from anatittude of tolerance, and 
setting in motion the agencies of law and order. People began to be 
afraid of joining in the movement and to lose heart. Principally, 
however, the failure is attributable to the unholy agitation that was 
set up by a band of boycotting “ prophets ” who afterwards 
gloried in the appellation of “extremists.” But for these wild 
boycotters and swarajists, with their visionary schemes and over- 
developed theories of “nationality” and “independence,” the 
Swadeshi movement would probably have proceeded on .smoother 
lines and secured a better ioundation, and not died a premature 
death. The agitation for “ Swaraj ” drowned “ Swadeshi, ” as it was 
much more attractive by reason of its novel and inflammatory 
character. The finishing touch was given by the series of 
political prosecutions that were started by the Government 
against suspected or actual offenders. In the next place, want of 
business knowledge and capacity, so cljaracteristic of the people of 
India excepting a few small classes, was a serious impediment in the 
way of success. Capital is extremely shy in this country, not so 
much because of any innate dislike on the part of its possessor to 
invest it in business, as owing to the well-known inability of Indians 
to start, much less run, a business on co-operative principles. Then, 
again, those ^ho enter into business labour under (the disadvantage 
of having never received any sort of training in that line. Most of 
them start a business after coming out of the school or hitchery^ as 
the case may be, and what lessons on business they were able to pick 
up incidentally during their hours of idleness are considered sufficient 
for the purpose of succeeding in the new life. Much better than 
this can scarcely be said of the majority of those who are sent by 
the Industrial Association and the Government to foreign countries. 
They do not usually get in the new countries the amount of 
ehocuragement and assistance necessary for abeginner and a foreigner, 
and next,they are satisfied with little, being in a hurry to return home 
' and set up a business. It is doubtful, likewise, whether they 
take easily to the manual labour and drudgery incidental to the 
acquirement of 'a technical proficiency. Sometimes they cannot 
stay on to finish their education owing to want of funds. Practically, 
therefpre, they learn little of business principles and the business 
itself, and become fit only to be indifferent assistants in trading 
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firms, instead of captains of industry and models for their untravelled 
countrymen. It is almost a waste of money, as at present the 
scheme is being worked. A more sensible and useful plan would 
be for the Industrial Association to select, annually or biennially, 
one or two, instead of a dozen, promising young men, and give 
them a thorough training from the humblest stages to the highest. 
' The Association would, in this case, be in a position to maintain 
them and prepare " experts ” in the real sense of the term. One 
really sound business man is certainly better than a score of 
thirdrate glorified apprentices. 

The fact remains, then, that mere enthusiasm, unless properly 
directed, can only be short-lived and be of little practical use, as 
our bitter experience has shown to be the case. It offers an 
ojiportunity rather to bogus capitalists and companies than to real 
workers. The floatation of business on ill-considered principles and 
its subsequent collapse from natural reasons, also, has a demoralising 
effect on the public mind, not to speak of its scaring away intend- 
ing capitalists, which cafmot be made light of or ignored. The 
wonder of wonders is that the lessons of the past and the proven 
facts notwithstanding, we are still hearing of vows being solemnly 
administered to raw youths by patriots trembling lest their sole 
occupation shoul,d be gone, and therewith tneir prestige, 
influence and newspaper fame — in short, all they ai^ worth and 
all they labour for. 

The remedy — salvation perhaps is the right word— lies in the 
establishment of properly equipped, manned and organised tech- 
nical schools, where boys, after going through general education 
up to a certain standard, may be able to receive at a comparatively 
early age industrial training calculated to be of practical service 
to them in business life, where they will learn not only the elemen- 
tary principles but also acquire the business habit, so to say. 
Without trust in each other and co-operation, no business other 
than of a petty sort belonging to dealers, which is the voca- 
tion of the majority of our countrymen doing trade, can be success- 
ful, and so long as such things will not be learnt, it would ever 
be a wild-goose chase in the majority of cases. This point is 
the more necessary to remember because vows and enthusiasm 
have so far been small aids to the Swadeshi cause. The Swadeshi 
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Mela which was held in Calcutta last year demonstrated, for 
instance, the comparatively insignificant amount of success met 
with by the movement. At the Mela most of the exhibits were of 
a character which had little in it to warrant a claim being made 
that the movement had done solid work. The connection between 
their existence and the raison d'etre of the movement was, at 
best remote. The cheap cigarettes that were exhibited there, the 
inks and scents, cloths and silks, paintings and art works, combs 
and brushes and buttons, artificial foods and leather goods, metai 
ware and writing materials, cannot be judged worthy productions for 
which a tremendous impetus like that the Swadeshi movement called 
into being was needed. Most of them were on the market before the 
movement, though in lesser quantities. Similarly, the cooking-stoves,* 
steam-driven fans, surgical appliances, drugs and cutlery are 
products which owe their existence more to the pressure of the times 
and natural course of events, to the steadily progressing manufactur- 
ing zeal in evidence everywhere, than to the Swadeshi movement 
alone. What the Mela brought out was that the movement had 
turned popular attention towards Swadeshi goods, prompted enqui- 
ries about them, and created for them a ready market. The turn in 
favour of country goods which were formerly at a discount and 
even openly jidiculed, is the one solid work dono by the agitation, 
and it is time that this were duly utilised |)y capitalists and busi- 
ness men- And this will not be possible until the business principles 
haVe been learnt and an enormous amount of spade work accom- 
plished patiently and hopefully. For the Swadeshi cause the public 
have cheerfully made large personal sacrifices by purchasing at a 
higher price home-made articles of a quality inferior to the foreign 
brands. They are prepared to make more sacrifices, but unless 
better conditions prevail, economic causes may in the end prove 
more powerful than sentiment, and force the public to cry ‘ halt ' in 
utter disappointment. A grand opportunity will then have been 
lost, and with it our immediate prospects in the industrial world. 


Cflhiui(u 


J. L.CHATTERJI. 
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THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION.’ 


P erhaps no educational question has pro\'oked a greater outbutst 
of eloquence than the recent proposal of theGovernment of Bombay 
to expunge English History as a corapulsoryJsubject for the B. A. 
examination. Whatever might be urged against the divide ei /w/Vr^policy, 
it cannot be denied that history is taught in our schools and colleges 
in a manner which Cuvier would call ‘ iimksiits de iout doge,' and that 
it is high time to arouse men from “ dogmatic slumber ” and to send 
them in search of the holy grail of practical utility through a rich thicket 
of reality. ' 

I.—Why Wf Tkach History, 

History regarded as a dry dictionarv of dates and facts, battles and 
sieges, negotiations and intrigues, with as little moral signihcance as the 
life-history of a cockroach, would scarcely merit the ,nlace given to 
it in the curriculum. Opr historical teaching would be a curse to us if 
it did not make us the wiser for stumbling through the ponderous tomes 
of constitutional lore ; if it did not impress upon us the limitaf^ns 
to every scheme of regenerating mankind ; if it did not afford 
a somewhat Cyclopean insight into present-day problems bjy 
transporting ourselves to similar conjunctures in the past ; finally, 
if it did nott make us recoil from the factitious virtues and elegant 
platitudes of doctrinaire reformers of the past. To illustrate our 
meaning: an inquiry into the causes that led to the decline of 
the Roman Empire would emphasize the need of moral earnestness 
to a nation, however omnipotmit to all outward appearance, and ^would ' 
force upon us the conclusion that materialism and morals cannot lonj^ 
co-exist without throwin|; the nation between mobocracy and tyranny 
as the ignorant or the educated gain the mastery for a time. .Again, the 
downfall of a tyrant confers no lasting benefit unless and until a human* 
isiag; , sympathy pervades the opposing strata of societv. Thus 
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the death of Julius Caesar could not check Rome’s rapid decline because 
Brutus was a common cut-throat who, as Cicero’s letters prove, through 
his man of straw, Scapius, extorted 48 per cent, interest from the town 
of Salamis, in Cyprus Surely, history, as Dollmger has said is no 
simple game of abstractions , men are more than doctrines. It is not 
a certain theory of grace that makes the Reformation , it is Luther, it 
IS Calvin. History teaches that he is the true statesman who in 
seasons of crisis knows how to mould circumstances to the best advan- 
tage, to inspire confidence in his followers, and to do battle against the 
common danger till it biles the dust Thus for the purposes of moral 
instruction the claims of history are of a higher order than those of any 
other branch of learning, ^s a study for mrntal disnphne its value 
cannot be o\cr rated It develops tht highest power of the human 
intellect— that of judgment , for evidence must be weighed, values esti- 
mated, and data analysed Without this Ariadne clue, statesmen art 
apt to lose their way in the labyrinth of conflicting ficts and are tempted 
to exalt the policy of expediency as the hiau deal of practical wisdom 
fht University will betray its trust if it fills our heads with “ a rude un 
profitable mass,' if it doe' nothing to make us «ound-beadcd and sound 
he irtcd practical men, at onot liberal and expansive, for it is onl j by 
understanding what has h ipptned that we can understand what will 
probably happen under similar circumstance'' 

In view of these benefits to be dei \ ed from the study of history, 
there had long been going on in Fnghnd and Ameiida a fight to sei ure 
equal recognition of history with the older subjects bortunately, history 
came out resplendent, notwithstanding the pious alarmists who enter- 
t^ed a “fear of the consequences," as Mrs. Grundy would 
say. No longer is the course in history gn cn to the professor whose 
time schedule permits the addition of another course The educa- 
tional value of history has long ceased to be the subject ol debate in 
college faculties, the authorities 1 aving refused to imitate Bunyan’s 
atheist who struggled over the road that led to Paradise, but after 
reaching the gates of it returned and reported ;its non existence The 
students, too, show their appreciation of its worth to them by selecting 
historical courses more largely than almost any other But we deeply 
regret to say that in India it is not unusual to find the professor of history 
saddled with the responsibilities in other subjects, while in schools a 
teacher, altogether unblessed with a gram of historical sense, is deputed 
to give instruction in history, although in the same schools it would be 
regarded a preposterous follj^ to ask a Moulvi lo teach Sanskrit or a 
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Sbastri to handle Sad Ilihayat. The consequences of such a course are 
obvious. 

Our Historians — What Are They ? 

Turning our ejes to the existing text-books of history one cannot 
resist the temptation to characterise them as bad as bad could be, 
Ill-compiled, ill-arranged, 11-written and ill-printed.” and prepared 
probably with the express intention of encouraging “ the artificial pro- 
duction of stupidity in schools,” 

” In whom the dear Errata column 
Is the best page in all the volume.” 

Like Mr. Gradgrind the writers are in love with facts and figures and 
firmly believe that no instruction is possible unless presented in a form 
as dry as the remainder biscuit.” As Helps justly says, you might 
almost as well read dictionaries with a hope of getting a succinct and clear 
view of language. When, in any narration, there is a constant heaping up 
of facjts, a hasty delineation of characters, and all the incidents moving 
on as in the fifth act of a confused tragedy, the mind and memory refuse 
to be so treated, and thp reading ends in nothing but a very slight and 
inaccurate acquaintance with the mere husk of history. History indeed ! 

The way in which the more ambitious treatises like those of 
Macaulay, Froude and Green, are written, is more extraordinary still. 
These assume an air of cocksurencss even where the evidence is most 
incomplete, unsatisfactory and even contradictory. 

Thus Freeman said of Froude that his account of any historical 
matter might safely be accepted as indicating one of the ways in which 
it did happen. No wonder Napoleon stigmatised history as a fable 
agreed upon, and Sir Robert Walpole exclaimed in disgust; “Do not 
read history to me, for that I know must be false.” Macaulay is often 
betrayed into extravagance by bis desire to lift history to the level of 
romance. The very aggressiveness of his style is displeasing 
to those of us with whom facts are everything and accuracy, 
pith and continuity are more to be desired than studied sentences, 
polished periods and Striking antitheses. Painted in startling contrasts 
of black and white, his pictures are an ofience against the Destiny that 
has'^declared that although humanity, like the ship in Ibsen’s Rhymed 
Epistk, carries a corpse in its cargo, it consists of beings who are neither 
devils nor demigods but either of these in embryo, continually conscious 
of coJittending tendencies and frequently overpowered by inertias pf ani* 
malism. The human heart, it has beenn well said, is the gladiatorial 
maeting'place of gods and beasts. ^ 
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If one thing more than any oth^r is necessary for making a 
tolerably perfect historian, it is ti^e possession of a large stock of .worldly 
wisdom and a plethora of what Bacon would call dry light. It is a great 
evil that history, which is one vast substantial laboratory at |he call of 
politics, should be handled by men of excitable temperamentsfthe amohnt 
of social waste involved in converting history into a “lumber-room 
of dusty documents” is too great to be lightly passed over. The 
historian should realize that he is shaping the destiny of the generationsyet 
unborn, and the more he imitates Hilda in Hawthorne’s “Transforma- 
tion,”in descending from his aerial hermitage and unburdening his heart' 
in the world’s confessional, the better for his race. Let hith be 
vigorous in imagination, patient in research, accurate in datails and 
level-headed, while from his serene heights he looks down upon the 
immense orchestra of things. Privileged to weave a world’s philosophy, 
let his thoughts be of equal greatness. Let him give due consideration to 
the stage of civilisation reached by a nation;estimale the influenceof ethnic 
conditions and of hereditary and environmental tendencies. Ideas of 
ethics are relative and differ widely in the^ same nation at different times 
and in different nations at the same time.* Let his knowledge be not of 
a nebulous character but display great completeness and an unerring of 
grip of facts. His thirst for knowledge should be insatiable,' Let him 
balance his opinions, and avoid all extremes, metaphysical abstractions 
vague flourishes and effusive and rhetorical gabble. Let him not 
think that it is derogatory to the dignity of history to call attention to minor 
details, since, «s Voltaire points out, “a consideration of petty circums- 
tances is the tomb of great things.” And above all. 

To thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

But we are afraid our readers will be inclined to exclaim with 
Rasselas : “ Enough ! thou hast convinced us that no human being can 
ever be a historian. Proceed with thy narration.” 

How TO Teach History. 

Let us now examine whether the subject is taught after approved 
methods by well-equipped instructors. These betray a total ignorance of 
the fundamental conceptions of psychology. That the students make a 

Vide Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Ethics, vol. i. and White's Warfare of 
SeUeneewith Theology. 
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hash of evorything owing to faulty tsachi^g, will bs ssen from the follow- 
itig brilliant specimens of their answerrl;— 

Q. What is the Mutiny Act ? 

Ana. The Mutiny Act was an Act passed by the Government in 
1857 to put an end to the atrocious crimes that were being 
carried on in India. It was during this year that 186 parsons 
were confined in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

* y. What was the Root and Branch Bill ? 

Ans. (i) It was passed so that no one could cut down the trees or 
take the wood without the permission of the King. 

(a) A bill dealing with the root of the matter, and certain 
branches relating to it. 

(3) It was drawn up The Root to represent the whole of the 
crown money and the branch part of it, the loans and money 
added to the crown money. 

(4) A Bill that was made to shield the Presbyterians from the 
' Protestant community. 

Q. How was the Coalition Ministry of 1783 formed ? Name the most 
prominent members. What causes led to its fall ? 

Ans. During the year 1783 Mr. Brindle and Mr. — cut a canal 
from Worsley to Manchester so that the people of Manchester 
could have coal much cheaper than they were having. When 
the time* came for opening the canal Mr. Brindle ran away 
and hid himself. It turned out to be a great success and it has 
proved to ie very useful to Manchester people till lately. Coal 
is now much cheaper and there are so many coal pits round the 
district that it is much cheaper getting coal nearer home. 

Brutally speaking, these extracts are amusing beyond compare, and 
suggest many distressing thoughts concerning the work which is being 
done in English schools. To our door exclusively is sometimes laid 
the charge of neglecting history, but the above answers prove beyond 
dispute the existence of the same evil in England, where too education 
has not yet passed the stage of mere experimentation, although there is 
no reason in the nature of things why, with several hundred years behind 
them, the educational authorities should not have known how efficiently 
to carry on so important a function of organised life. The modem 

thought on the subject of teaching history is embodied in the issue of 


t Vide Some Passages in the Life of one of H. M. lus^setors of Schools. ' 
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the White Paper (Circalar 59$^ rec«itiy circalated by the Board df 
Edncatioa. Here are some of tfaesaggesHons:— 

I. No attempt should be made at a formal and systematic Study Of 
English History [in the early stages] .... On the other hand, the pupils 
should get a clear grasp of the chronological sequence of the events 
which they learn, and these should be so selected as to cover the wbdle 
field of English History. It does not seem desirable to give up the 
traditional system by which boys are expected to know the Kin^ Of 
England but, of course, the dates and names of the Kings should be 
learnt in connection with some important events of the reign, and not 
merely by rote. . . The story should be fully illustrated by plans and 
pictures of armour, dress, castles, etc., and the pupils should themselves 
be occasionally required to make plans and models. 

II. In the second stage, pupils will be ready for a more systematic 
historical course, for some glimpses into actions and character, causes 
and consequences, and at this stage attention should be concentrated on 
great movements and events which should be treated in considerable 
detail, rendered vivid by personal anecdotes. 

1)1 

III. In the third stage, attention should be drawn to the ideals of 
citizenship and to the origin and growth of states, gradually leading up 
to the graver matters of constitutional history. The White Paper also 
recommends the inclusion in each year’s course of those works which 
by their literary excellence and general character are^ found suitable for 
schcols, whil® immediately bearing on the history of the period. For 
instance, when the Middle Ages are being studied, extracts from the 
Chronicles of Froissart, the Introduction to the “ Canterbury Talcs,” 
and some' contemporary ballads might be read ; and in connection with 
later periods, selections from the “ Voyages ” of Hakluyt, Prescott’s 
“ Conquest of Mexico ” and “Conq jest of Peru, ” Macaulay’s “Essays,” 
etc, might be availed of. 

Regarding the various schemes of instruction, our own experience 
has led us to use the outlining, the topical and the catechetical 
methods combined. The teacher who is called upon ,to teach a 
course in history should be so posted in collateral history as to be 
able to enliven the dry details by introducing additi^aV^interesting 
information with which the boys have no acquktrftltoce ; the 
information thus obtained should, however,, be carefull^||ptnalysed 
and thoroughly assimilated. Next, he should, from tihjtr' to time, 
consult original sources to test the conclusions of the secondary 
' authorities, and should thus obtain the inspiration which comes to 
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the possessor of iirst*hand knowledge, and which is indispen* 
sable to the thoroughly efficient teacher. He should never lose 
eight of the economic conditions which are often at the root of 
great political and social movements. Thorold Rogers points out 
that to omit or neglect economic facts is to make the study of history 
barren, its annals unreal. We may get the chronology correct, 
the sequence of events exact, the details of campaigns precise, the 
changes of frontiers reasonably accurate, but may still be far off 
from the controlling motives of public action, may be entirely in 
the dark as to the real causes of events. Hence Cowper says 

"Fate steals along with silent tread 
Found oftenest in what least we dread ; 

Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 

But in the sunshine strikes the blow.” 

Sometimes it is useful to present conflicting opinions in a 
connected form so as to arouse the pupils’ interest, to excite their 
powers of criticism and to \each them how to acquire information 
and to develop the porver of using the information thus acquired. 
As Sir John Seeley eloquently puts it, in history everything depends 
upon turning the narrative into problems. So long as you think of history 
as a mere chronological narrative, so long you are in the old literary 
groove which leads to no trustworthy knowledge, but only to that 
pompous, conventional romancing of which all seriou^ men are tired. 
Break the drowsy spell of narrative; ask yourself questions; set 
yourself problems ; your mind will at once assume a new attitude ; 
you will become an investigator ; you will cease to be solemn and 
begin to be serious. 

The Educational Ideal. 

This is an age of talk and not action, an age where a mouthing 
mediocrity fills the bill more completely than strenuous and self* 
reliant originality, where the customary taradiddles of diplomacy 
stand a better chance of being boomed than the mental ballast and 
provident foresight of practical f statesmanship. It is no wonder, 

. therefore, that in education rough and ready men have obtained 
vogue and the creative genius is left to shift for itself. Scbopen* 
haoer wrote: "Few learned men have as much common sense as 
is generally found in the quite unlearned.” Our Universities turn 
ont every waggondoads -.of half ‘baked graduates who jostle 
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one another in eager competition for Government offices of all kinds, 
who make excellent red-tape men and are innocent of a marked 
individuality. In many cases the lack of proportion between 
success and merit exasperates a really clever man who, blindly fretting 
with discontent, turns against existing institutions and becomes 
rabidly hostile to society, not to mention the social waste arising 
out of the fact that “ most men are not doing that work which it is 
the interest of society they should do, or are not doing it in the 
best way they might." The great need of society is to give equal 
opportunities to all its members and to encourage them to sport 
into fresh varieties. In a word, our civilisation should gradually 
cease to be genetic and commence to be telic. The first step in this 
is to discard all horror of individual opinion and to relegate 
to the limbo of exploded ideas Schopenhauer’s dictum that to be in 
harmony with *' society" one’s most respected self must shrivel up. 
Welcome by all means the growth of a spirit of stern individualism, 
and of a peisonal habit of analysis, whieh leaves nothing unexamined 
and lakes nothing on trust. By this means aJone can you have men 
of genius who are not " heaven-born ’’ but are more or less moulded 
by biological, psychological and social surroundings. The ideal aim 
of society is held by Huxley and others, to be the production of men 
of genius, because, they say, it is through the activities of these 
that mankin^ acquires the means of its highest deivelopment and the 
satisfaction of its deepest needs. A society adopting such ai; end 
as its goal would find all grades of labour falling each into its just 
and hcmourable place, being each contribulive, inasmuch as in it 
lay, to the attainment of the consciously realised common end. 


KKSHAVLAL L. OZA. 
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editorial note. 


The merits and demerits of Indian art have lately been much 
discussed. Artists differ more than doctors. It is of 
Fine Art of the essence of art that it does not lend itself to 

Bariy India. analysis. Beauty is felt, it cannot be explained. A 

judgment on Indian art generally may be shown to 
have been based on ini^ufficient materials, but where two experts 
happmi to differ on the merits of the same picture, neithm* can be 
shown to be in the wrong, because there is no objective test to 
appeal to. The Indian likes his own music, and the European 
likes his. Niether can bring the other round to his way of appreciat- 
ing it. Whether East and West will ever meet or not, ^hey will con- 
tinue to differ wherever judgment and appreciation are based on 
training and associations. European crtiics have long held diver-, 
gent views on the merits of the Fine Arts in India. The climax of 
disparagement was reached when Sir George Birdwood, a great 
authority on the industrial arts of India, denied two years ago — of 
rather, reiterated his earlier denial— that there was anything like 
fine art in India at all. The artistic temperament is prone to violent 
prejudices, and if anyothercritic, less conversant with Indian proi 
dudions, had passed so eihphatic a judgment, one might readily have- 
attributed it to ignorance and prejudice. But In Sir George's case 
such an explanation would argue even more rashness than may be 
<^ged against his own opinion. Perhaps a due to the inability of 
I iiiany Western critics to appreciate the fine art of India may be 
. ; found if we compare some of the opinions of European critics, 
on Indum poetry and philosophy with those on art Oldenberg, fta 
oivnpfoi tos opin^ that " on aU pictures in the Indian .'epi(»jr de^. 
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spite their splendid colouring, there lies that strange torpor wluch 
makes men look like spectres, to which the draft of vivifying blood 
has been denied.” He explains this phenomenon by the theory that 
in. India “life begins and passes away, as the plant blooms and 
withers, subject to the dull rule of the laws of Nature, and the laws 
of Nature can produce nothing but typical forms.'’ The Western 
critic misses in the productions of the East the ^gour and freedcnn 
of individuality. By fine art Sir George Birdwood means “the un- 
fettered and impassioned realisation of the ideals kindled within us by 
the things without us." Freedom, passion, and response to things 
without us— if these be the essentials of art, need we be surprised 
that in the most beautiful image of Buddha he sees no artistic inspi- 
ration at all, but the immemorial fixed pose of a senseless similitudb, 

“ vacuously squinting down its nose to its thumbs, knees, and toes ? * 
Buddha was not always represented like this. In the Gandhara 
sculpture he appears with moustaches and long hair I It seems 
that in Japan also he is invested with those hirsute appendages 
which Indian spirituality does not tolerate. Need we be surprised if 
in the art of Gandhara Dr. Coomaraswamy and others of the nation* 
school perceive a want of spirituality, which could produce 
only “ debased types of Greek and Roman pantheon posing uncom- 
fortably in t|)e attitudes of Indian asceticism '7 As is well known, 
Sir George Birdwood’s criticism drew forth a protest from more than 
a dozen aesthetic experts in England, who recorded their opinion in 
writing that they find in the best art of India “ a lofty and adequate 
expression of the religious emotion of the people and their deepest 
thoughts on the subject of the divine." It will be sei^n that these 
experts were careful to speak of the religious emotion and the 
deepest thoughts^ of the people of India, and were silent on the 
affinity which Indian sentiments bore to the corresponding Euro- 
pean sentiments. Is Indian spirituality identical with European 
reverence ? Have not the critics on either side in mind the repre^ 
sentations of the venerated teachers and prophets, and not the 
venerating worshippers, when they compare the art of early India 

irith that of Europe and seem to be at hopeless variance as to the 

influence which religion has produced on art ? We cannot expect 
an Indianartist to give us an “ impassioned " picture of Buddha. If 
art must ex^te while in India religion only quells, the religious art 
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of India may well seem to Sir George Birdwood to be a contradic* 
tion in terms. 

Controversies concerning the past are often left to antiquarians, 
while the object of art is to please contemporary or future eyes. 
The most original artist, however, must derive his instruction and 
inspiration to a large extent from the past, and the question fo' 
the Indian artist to consider is whether he should carry forward 
the artistic traditions of other countries or of his own, or of both. 
The experts who protested against Sir George Birdwood's opinion 
believe in the organic development of all art, and have expressed 
the trust that, “ while not disdaining to accept whatever can be 
wholesomely assimilated from foreign sources, the national art of 
India will jealously preserve the indixadnal character which is 
an outgrowth of the history and physical conditions of the country 
as well as those ancient and profound religious conceptions, which 
are the glory of India and oT all the Eastern world.” A visit to 
any art exhibition in India at the present day will show that 
the process that is now going on, and that seems to be encouraged 
in the schools of art, is the assimilation of foreign ideas, rather 
than the perpetuation of national ones. Even when the teachers 
of art inculcate adherence to the spirit of the national art, educated 
Indians sometimes protest and seem to suspect that the object 
of such advice is to withhold from Indians the secrets of European 
art, just as the secrets of industrial processes may be withheld lest 
Indians should learn to compete with European manufacturers. 
Educated Indians who control public opinion, even more than 
students of Indian art, must be taught to appreciate whatever is best 
in the art of their own country. The best specimens of Indian art 
are not easily accessible to the majority of educated men, though 
enterprising photographers have recently placed with the reach of 
many facilities to acquaint themselves with the productions of 
their ancestors. The legendary lore of the country is very imper* 
fectly known to educated Hindus as a class, and as Indian art has 
in the past been dominated by religious motives, the public require 
■ explanations and not merely photographs. Specialists have from 
time to time written much in learned magazines, and ponderous 
treatises on Indian art, just as they have written much on the 
'ancient history of India. An up'to-date treatise on the history 
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of the national art of this country has latterly been felt as an 
urgent need, and Mr. Vincent A. Smith has placed all lovers of 
art and the artistic patriots of India under a deep obligation by 
supplying that need. Mr. V. A. Smith's services not only to the 
cause of research, but also to the equally important task of popu- 
larising the result of research, are well known. In his newly 
' published “ History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon from the 
earliest times to the present day,” he has rendered to the cause 
of Art a service similar to wliat he had already rendered to History 
in his early History of India. The book, which covers 500 pages, 
is amply illustrated and lucidly written, and the whole get-up 
is superb. No library which seeks to promote a knowledge of 
things Indian ought to be without it, and of course no student of 
art w'ill fail to consult it. 

Indian art must be as old as Indian civilisation. The artist must 
have shown his skill in the palace* of the Pandavas as in that of 
Chandragupta. The earlier structures were probably mostly of 
wood, and they have disappeared. The history of Indian art, as far 
as it can be traced at present, begins with the reign of Asoka, w*ho 
set up the famous monolithic pillars and who, with the help of 
foreign artists, popularised the use of stone. Painting is more perish- 
able than sculpture, but in the earliest Indian paintings extant we 
see local art in its pure, national, and unadulterated form. The 
oldest Indian pictures e.xtant are believed to be those which were 
found by the late Dr. Bloch in the Jogimara Cave of Ramgarh Hill 
in the Surguja State in the Central Provinces. No copies of them 
seem to be as yet available,- but from Dr. Bloch’s description they 
have been supposed to be of Jain, rather than Buddhist, origin, and 
to date from the second century B. C., not being later than the first 
century B. C. The most celebrated of early Indian paintings are 
those pereserved in the Ajanta caves, in the Nizam s Dominions. 
These twenty-nine caves extend for a distance of about 600 yards 
and have preserved “the most important mass of ancient painting 
extant in the world, Pompeii only excepted.” The attention of 
Europeans was drawn to them as early as in 1819, and publicity lias 
not proved an unmixed blessing. Thirty years ago a subordinate 
official of the Nizam’s Government is said to have cut out beads 
from the pictures to present to viritors, and, as Mr. V. A. Smith adds, 
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^'shameful to say, Dr. Krd, a Bombay ardiseologist, was guilty of 
the same crime with the intention of benefiting the Museum at 
Bombay.** No one, however, was really benefited, for.thefrag> 
ments of plaster crumbled to dust and were lost for ever. Perhaps 
more damage has been done **by smoke from the fires of Hindu 
ascetics camping in the caves, and by the unchecked action of bats, 
birds, and nest-building insects.” The Director-General of Archse' 
ology began to take care of this rich treasure about nine years ago, 
and the Nizam's Government may hereafter conserve it in a manner 
worthy of its enlightenment. The Ajanta pictures range in date 
from about 50 to 642 A.D., and the subjects are almost exclusively 
Buddhist, dealing with incidents in the life of Buddha or those related 
in the Jataka stories. Mr. Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Art, 
who with his pupils prepared copies of the pictures between the 
years 1872 and 1885 and published two magnificent volumes of illus- 
trations, bears authoritative testimony to the value and merits of 
these productions of ai;^ when he says : “ In spite of its obvious 
limitations, I find the work so accomplished in execution, so consis- 
tent in convention, so vivacious and varied in design, and 
so full of such evident delight in beautiful form and colours, 
that 1 cannot help ranking it with some of the early art which the 
world has agreed to praise in Italy. For the purposes of^riucation no 
better examples could be plac^ before an Indian art-student than 
those to be found in the caves of Ajanta. Here we have art with 
life in it, hiunan faces full of expression, limbs drawn with grace and 
action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring, 
or fight, or patiently carry burdens— all taken from Nature’s book,” 
Coins, gems, seals, jewelry, reliquaries, images, ivories, tMta- 
cottas, and other minor productions of art are more durable than 
paintings, but being small and movable they are more easily lost 
to posterity. They are generally treated under the head of indus- 
trial arts, but beauty of design brings them also under the,notice of 
the student of fine art. It has, been observed that the Hindus were 
apiong the earliest of mankind to attain to mechanical perfection 
andfadlity in the ti^tment of the hardest stone, executing witih 
filgflity many operations which wotdd baffle the skill of the most 
modern lapidary.” This would perhaps be spoken of as, an 
rath^ than an aztistic acbievemmit. Indian ctdem jjMMf- 
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rally do not seem to have cared for artistic excellence to be displayed 
in their coins. Antiquarians have sometimes argued as if a trarbarous 
coin struck during the reign of a king furnished a proof of the decline 
of art in the period concerned. No inference can be less convincing. 
Did the kings, in the first place, care for beautiful coins, and did 
they take any trouble, by advertising a reward or otherwise, to 
secure the best workmanship ? Coins of very unequal merit were 
sometimes struck in one and the same reign. The best coin ever 
struck by a native Indian sovereign, says Mr. V, A. Smith, was one 
with a ** retreating lion,** produced in the time of Chandragupta 11., 
and many of the coins of this very sovereign were *'quite barbarous." 
No less an authority than Mr. Marshall has sometimes adopted the 
kind of reasoning which we have mentioned, and Mr. V. A. Smith 
exposes its fallacy when discussing the merits of the repoussd figures 
on a casket of the days of Kanishka. The low standard of execution 
of these figures is admitted, but the correctness of the inference that 
art was decadent in the time of Kanishka is challenged. It may 
simply be, says Mr. Smith, that Kanishka did not command the 
services of any artist good at repouss6 work. Many excellent 
sculptures at Mathura and elsewhere must, in his opinion, be referred 
to the reigns of Kanishka and his successor Huvishka. 

The mogt durable as well as the most admirable productions of 
Indian art, which combine boldness of conception, beauty of 
design, and skill in execution, are supplied by the early architecture 
and sculpture. It is said to be on record that Asoka replaced the 
wooden wsdls and buildings of his capital by permanent works in 
masonry, and caused hundreds of fine edifices in bricks and stone to 
be erected throughout the Empire, These buildings have almost all 
^sappeared ; the monolithic pillars only have survived. Indeed, 
civil buildings even of later date have vanished, and the architecture 
of early India that is extant is all religious. This is a fact which 
cannot be too strongly emphasised in discussing the merits of early 
Indian art. * Yet religion did not suppress the human in the ait at 
Imst of toe Buddhistic period. The early sculptures, as Mr. V. A. 
Smith remarks, “ while full of the creatures of gay fancy, are tree 
fiom toe gloom and honor of the conceptbns of the medivaeal 
artists. ” In another places which noticing the subjects of Bharhut 
sculfAure, he adds that " the rollicking humour and liberty of fancy 
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unchecked by rigid canons, while alien to the transcendental 
philosophy and ascetic ideals of the Brahmans, are thoroughly 
in accordance with the spirit of Buddhism, which, as a practical 
religion, makes human and animal happiness its avowed object. 
Everything seems to indicate that India was a much happier land 
in the days when Buddhism flourished than it has ever been since." 
In one of the illustrations reproduced in Mr. Smith’s book, a tooth 
is being extracted from a man's jaws with a gigantic forceps pulled 
by an elephant ! The humour of the scene is characteristic enough. 
But inferences from sculpture about the condition of the people 
generally are apt to be as misleading as inferences from coins 
concerning the state of art in all its branches. In Brahmanical 
religious sculpture we may not find the life of the people at large 
reflected at all. In Buddhistic sculpture the accident of Buddha 
figuring in the Jataka stories provided an opportunity to the artist 
to portray the life of the cdmmon people in its various aspects* 
There is not much of gloom or horror in the pranks of the monkeys 
of the Ramayana and in the sports of the boy Krishna. The 
transcendental philosophy of the Brahman might have left 
unclouded the cheery sunshine in the life of the masses, though 
this w’as not represented on temple walls and in sacred precincts. 
Whether Buddhism vpas more of a practical religion than Brahma- 
nism is a question apart from the fancy and the opportunities of 
the artist. Mr. Smith divides the history and range of sculpture 
in early India into several periods and schools — Asokan, Post- 
Asokan, Hellenistic, Kushan, and Gupta. No purpose will be 
served by mentioning here the particular examples which he has 
selected for illustrating the merits of the art of these periods, but 
we may refer to a few critical observations made by him , and by 
others. The best extant specimen of Asokan sculpture is said 
to be the capital of the monolithic column at Samath. Referring 
to thb four lions standing back to back on the abacus, Mr. Smith 
observes that *'it would be difficult to find in any country an 
example of ancient sculpture superior or even equal to this beau- 
tiful work of art, which .(successfully combines realistic modelling 
with ideal dignity, and is finished in every detail with perfect 
accioracy.” In his criticism of the Bharhut Yakshis, of the Post-Aso- 
kan period, Mr. Smith states that the modelling would do credit 
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to any sculptor and the execution of all details is perfect. So 
far as the decorative details in the early Indian works of art are 
concerned, no one has ever disputed the proposition that 
" no nation has surpassed the Indians in the variety and delicacy 
of the floral designs enriching their sculpture and pictures.” The 
sculptors of the Gandhara school were perhaps not Indians, but 
turning to the famous Amaravati sculpture of the Kushan period, we 
find Mr. Havell enthusiastically recording, and Mr. Smith agreeing 
with him, “ that the marbles of Amaravati offer delightful studies 
of animal life, combined with extremely beautiful conventionalised 
ornament, and that the most difficult and varied movements o^, the 
human figure are drawn and modelled with great freedom and skill.” 
To show the body through transparent garments was a character- 
istic mark of Gupta sculpture ; it required a high degree of skill, 
and, in Mr. Smith’s words, it was a “singularly original” idea. 

The leading styles of temple architecture in India are two : the 
northern or Aryavarta style is characterised by “ the bulging steeple 
with curvilinear vertical ribs, placed over the sanctuary and frequent- 
ly reproduced on other parts of the building,” while the southern or 
Dravidian style is distinguished by its “ straight-lined tower divided 
into stories by horizontal bands, and surmounted by either a barrel- 
roofed ridge or a small dome." Architecture evidently falls outside 
the purvie\\f of Sir George Birdwood’s criticisift. Some of the 
temples at Mount Abu and in Orissa, at Tanjore, Madura, and in 
Mysore, would extort the admiration of any artist. Whether they 
supply models for any of our public civil buildings may perhaps be 
doubted, for we want our offices to be more light and airy. The 
adaptation of old styles to new requirements is rather difficult ; it 
requires the inspiration of genius. To pass the muster of expert 
criticism is perhaps still more difficult, for we must please the 
experts of every land who may visit India and write books and 
newspaper articles about the sights that they are shown in this 
country. Are no places of worship built by Hindus at the present 
day ? What styles of architecture do they affect ? Those who 
regret that foreign styles of architecture are making inroads into 
India may perhaps derive some consolation from the reflection that, 
though not in architecture, in fine art generally,^ foreign influeiice 
has from time to time made itself felt in early Inffia. Inscriptions 
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have bKHight totif;Mtheiiaine$ofafev sculptors bearing Gtedr 
names. It is possible that most of the foriegn artists emplojied by 
the Manryan, Scythian, and Gnpta kings were Persians, rather than 
natives of Western Asia. Some of the Ajanta paintings prove the 
presence of Persians as ambassadors or otherwise in Ma, if not 
their inSuence on Hindu art The chapter on Foreign InSnences 
on Hindu Art is as hisdnating as any in Mr. V. A. Smith’s volume, 
every part of which is interesting, with its ; coloured plates and 
3S1 Wpage and other illustrations. A notice ofthe chapters on 
medisval and modem art must be reserved for another occasion, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Easter is provincial^ while Christinas is imperial. This congresses 
and conferences which are attended from all parts of India by 
lawyers, teachers, and others who are allowed a holiday in Decem- 
ber, meet in that month to discuss politics, sociology, and econo- 
mics. Easter witnesses provincial and district gatherings which 
meet for the same purpose. The resolutions passed are in spirit 
and to a large extent in substance, the same, but some of the 
provincial problems are necessarily of little interest to the all-India 
meetings and they are dealt with at Baste/. Bengal can have an 
Easter Conference to discuss politics every year. The United 
Provinces and Madras also can generally boast of the same regu- 
larity, but the other provinces are rather slack in activities of this 
kind. Notwithstanding the regularity of these periodical meetings, 
a feeling has come over the more ardent spirits that public life^ is 
getting less interesting and less strenuous, ana that the older leaders 
do not possess sufficient energy, while the younger ones do not 
command sufficient respect. Political leaders in every province ask 
for a revision of the regulations relating to the legislative councils of 
their respective provinces, and the Bengalis are not yet quite 
satisfied with the boundaries of their piovince and the future of their 
University and their High Court. Interesting as ; these themes are, 
they are not quite animating, and a very natural and intelligible , 
explanation may therefore be furnished for the seiitiuient expressed 
ip the press that public life is getting somewhat dry and uninspiring. 

As long as the inner spirit does not deteriorate, it can find 
various directions in which it may usefully manifest itself. Calcutta 
is the headquarters of a movement to raise the maniageable age 
of Hindu girls. The American ladies who preach the gospel of this 
movement have succeeded in opening branches of the Calcutta 
association in every province, and they have proved active and useful 
promoters of a cause which, of course, has far greater recommend- 
ations than novelty. Social reform on a broad basis is -much discussed 
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in Behar and Orissa, in Agra and Oudh, while in the Panjab the 
Arya Samaj on the one hand, and the eternal incompatibilities between 
Hindus and Mussalmans on the other, have given a somewhat differ- 
ent turn to the movement for social improvement. The Hindus of 
the Panjab hold periodical conferences. Though they are not 
educationally backward in comparison with the other large commu- 
nities, they have also a veiy large amount of ignorance to dispel in 
the lower ranks ol society and among women. What can be 
achieved by resolutions passed in public meetings, which do not 
open purse-strings, is a question difficult to answer. Tliey keep 
alive a sense of the need, though they do not supply it. The Sikhs 
have an educational conference of their own ; they collected thou- 
sands of rupees for a school at Sialkote. Much time is spent in 
discussing what kind of education must be given to Indian girls. 
In some places where the demand is quantitatively established and 
growing, the quality may require more and more intelligent con- 
sideration, but in most places, where some kind of edut ation is 
better than none, the discussion about ideals is of no immediate and 
practical utility. While in Bombay social reform, understood in the 
sense of improvement of certain customs, has made as much progress 
as anywhere else, this piesidency has begun lo take the lead in 
what may be called sobial service. The ladies of the Seva Sadan and 
the gentlemen of the Servants of India Society have been doing much 
useful work in the distribution of reliet m the famine-stricken parts 
of Western India, and tlieir general activities in ordinary times are 
well known. A social conterence held in Bombay resolved to 
start more associations, each of which must make itself useful in 
connection with some institution where practical x'ork is done. 
The reformation of the Hoh festival, the carnival of the lower 
classes of Hindus, has for the last two years engaged the attention 
and energy of reformers, and a campaign against immorality has 
also met with a certain amount of success. An attempt will be 
made to grapple with the evil of disposing of minor girls as con- 
cubines, as distinguished from prostitutes. In Madras hopes are 
entertained in some quarters of obtaining the sanction of Pandits, 
the authoritative interpreters of the Shastras, for sea-voyage, post- 
puberty maniages of girls, and other reforms. A large conference 
of Pandits held at Conjeveram, an orthodox centre and a place of 
pilgrimage, is believed to have yielded satisfactory results, but the 

S roceedings are not yet published and the precise value of the 
ecisions of the Pandits cannot yet be ascertained. 

The proceedings of the provincial legislative councils are gene- 
rally of interest only to those who study the details of Indian admi- 
nistration. The measures and questions discussed sometimes involve 
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principles of great interest. In Madras the competition betwee 
private effort and Government agency in secondary education has 
given rise to questions of acute interest. The Village Panchayat 
Bill passed by the Panjab Legislative Council gives effect to a policy 
which the Decentralisation Commission has strongly recommended, 
but which the Local Governments hesitate to carry out in anything 
like a hurry in consequence of the prevailing ignorance and lack of 
public spirit in most of the villages. Yet the extension of decentra- 
lisation to the villages is felt to be necessary and inevitable. In the 
province of Agra and Oudh it has been decided to entrust small 
sums of money, not exceeding Rs. 50 a year, to village committees, 
to look after the general cleanliness of village sites. The committees 
will not be asked to render any account, but if any committee is 
found to have misapplied the funds, no further sum will be paid to 
that committee. On the success of this experiment will depend 
future developments. The most contentious measure which the 
Bombay legislators have been discussing is a Bill to suppress the 
ruinous practice of gambling on race courses. Indian sentiment is 
entirely on the side of Government. It* is proposed to give the 
executive authorities power to license race* courses, and how 
far the evil will be suppressed will depend upon the condi- 
tions on which the licenses are granted. So popular is this fashion- 
ible vice that some Indians apprehend that the Government may 
low and then yield to the influence that is brought to bear upon it 
ind may relax the strictness with which the law must be worked if 
t is to be effective. 

• The Irish Home Rule Bill is only of indirect interest to the 
jeople of India, Though the setting up of a Parliament in Ireland* 
las been discussed in England as if it was a matter of national life 
nd death, Mr. Asquith's proposal is, to the people of this depend-^ 
■ncy, only a straw that shows which way the wind blows. To * 
hose who take an outside view of the measure, the danger of this 
isruption of the United Kingdom under a Bill like Mr. Asquith's » 
lust seem somewhat exaggerated. How local minorities may be 
ffected is a different question. From the imperial standpoint the 
oncessions proposed to be granted to Ireland seem to be very 
autiously ‘thought out and incapable of jeopardising the integrity 
f the Union. 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY OF THE 
PRESENT TIME IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


A fter British India the most populous dependency in the world 
is the Dutch empire in the Far East, that group of innumer- 
able islands, large and small, which are found between Singapore 
and Australasia. This empire is sometimes erroneously called by 
foreigners Java, after the principal and most thickly populated, but 
by no means largest, island. Its official and real name, however, is 
Netherlands India. . ’ '' 

It was tlfiree centuries ago that the Dutch East India Company* 
the most formidable rival of its British sister, as it has been 
rightly styled by Sir Courtenay Ilbert,* began to establish European 
dominion in this archipelago. Since then, though as a rule not 
intentionally but with the development of its trade and as a result of 
the system of monopoly, then prevailing in all colonial enterprises, 
this dominion has been gradually extended, especially in the"Jast 
hundred years, so that at present Dutch rule is spread over the 
whole colony with the exception of the almost uninhabited wilder* 
nesses of New Guinea. 

This article purports to investigate into the eftects of time and 
surroundings on the dominant race in this ancient, important and 
flourishing colony ; also to compare this community with other 
European colonies which offer points of similarity. 


* " The Government of India, ' Oxford, 1907, page . 
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The Government divides the archipelago into two parts, first 
Java, with the small island of Madoura, which belongs to it 
geographically and is only separated from it by a narrow channel, 
and, secondly, the so-called “ Buitenbei^ittingen’' or “Outlying 
Possessions,” that is, possessions outside Java, the main island. 

In collecting, grouping and comparing the statistical figures 
which are essential for an outline of the history of the European 
community of Netherlands India, we obtain some remarkable results. 

According to the last census, taken in 1905, and from which 
the following figures are borrowed (unless another source is specially 
mentioned) the total number of Europeans in the entire colonial 
territory, which exceeds that of Holland 60 times, only amounts 
to 81,000, men, women and children included. In comparison with 
the area, this figure is smaller than that for British India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines, as well as that for South Africa, also principally 
colonised by the Dutch race/ and it exceeds only the correspond- 
ing figure for French, Indo-China, where white domination and 
even white culture have made their entrance only half a century 
ago.* 

For this sparseness of the European population the “ outlying 
possessions ” are solely responsible. Whilst these take up 93 percent, 
of the total area of the colony, their European population only 
numbers 1 6,000 or 20 per cent, of the total. The native population of 
the outlying possessions is equally thin, in fact, in almost identical 
proportion to that of the total area, and this sparseness is the chief 
reason why Europeans have only chosen a few regions there as a 
field for their activity. 

To these exceptions belongs, in the first instance, the island of 
Sumatra, where more than half of the Europeans of the “ outlying 
possessions” are living, more especially in Deli and the neigh- 
f^uring districts, the seat of the well-known tobacco-plantations 
hud also round ancient Padang. Since latterly Dutch power and 
authority have been established in the whole of Sumatra, and since 
Java leaves little room for new agricultural enterprises of which 
at Resent great expectations are being cherished, the Europeans 

* The Dutch Colonies in West India are left out of this oomparison, beea«(pa 
theialp and therefore the statisties do not distinguish between Europeans and 
natives there. 
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have entered that part of Sumatra which they had so far left alone, 
and in the course of a few years we may expect quite different 
figures from the census of Sumatra. Whilst the gigantic island of 
Borneo shelters only 1,400 white men and the whole Dutch half of 
New Guinea not even 40, the small district of Amboina counts, 
according to the official statistics, not less than 2,200 Europeans. 
These figures require a few words of explanation. 

According to the colonial constitution all lawful children of 
Europeans as well as their legally acknowledged children, belong to 
the class of Europeans, even if, as in Amboina, Ternate and other old 
Dutch settlements, they hardly know the Dutch language and 
hf.ve partly adopted native manners and customs. These people 
aivi popularly known as “ Government-Gazette Europeans." Dutch 
colonial law and statistics ignore the Eurasians. 

Java and Madoura are infinitely more thickly populated than the 
outlying possessions. Like the native population, the Europeans 
have concentrated themselves in those two , islands to the number 
of 65,000 or 80 per cent, of the whole archipelago. This works out 
to 0*494 white men per square kilometre fur Java against 0*009 
for the outlying possessions and 0*042 for the whole colony. The 
figure 0*494 is only exceeded very slightly by Ceylon (0*501) and 
all other colonies are left far behind, as shown by 4 he table at the 
end of this arficle, where these and other figures and particulars are 
given for the countries selected for comparison. One might expect 
that South Africa, of which the climate is so much more fit for the. 
multiplication of the white race and where patriarchal families are 
the rule, would exceed Java in density of white population. Yet the 
contrary is the case. In British India and the Philippines— the first 
only colonised since a centurv and a half, and therefore much 
later than Java, the second a century older than Java— the 
density of the white population is only one-tenth that of Java, and. 
n French Indo-China even smaller. 

These figures confirm the impression of the traveller in ^t 
and South that Java as a colony not only compares favourably 
with other similar foreign possessions, but that it takes first rank.^' , 

. If one examines the above figures for the European population 
in’^Netherlands India from other points of view, one finds ^at 
the statistics do not include the 12,400 Europeans in the ahny 
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and the 2,200 on the men-of*war. The soldiers in Netherlands India, 
where the European labouring classes can only sparsely be 
represented otherwise, form a separate caste there, but after their 
retirement from the service, especially if they have become non- 
commissioned officers, they often stay in the colony and enter the 
European community as overseers, foremen, assistants, etc. 

Dividing the Europeans according to their professions, we find 
that Netherlands India, contrary to several of her sister colonies — as, 
for instance, French Indo-China — can in no way be called a colony 
of officials. Against 9,000 people in the Government services 
there are 14,000 who are devoting themselves to a free profession. 
Out of this last number 5,000 find an occupation in agriculture ; 
commerce and industry each nourish 3,000 Europeans ; 1,000 have 
taken to the profession of doctor, notary public and similar callings, 
whilst the remaining 2,000 earn their bread in various other ways. 
The proportion of officials to civilians is the same for Java as for 
the outlying possessions. In the aforesaid figures lor professions and 
trades, women are included as well as men, and all classes from 
the mother country are represented. 

A black mark is the number of male European adults without 
profession or calling, viz., almost 9,300, which even does not include 
retired Government officials. The greater part of these 9,300 is 
formed by such half-castes as have had too poor ad education in 
consequence of their having been abandoned by their fathers, and 
who on account of their European blood consider themselves too 
good for manual labour, although they have missed or neglected the 
opportunity to qualify themselves for brain work. They hover 
between the native and the European community, live from 
hand to mouth, and form an unhappy, discontented, pernicious part 
of the population. 

Foreigners are only found to a small extent amongst the 
Europeans. By far the most numerous amongst them are the 
Germans, 1,400 ; nearly half of them are employed in the outlying 
possessions, principally in Sumatra. Next come the English with 
30Q, and the same number of Belgians, while other Christian 
countries are represented in Netherlands India by a score or more. 
After the Boer war slightly over a dozen citizens of the 
tw^ South African republics, mostly Orange Free Staters, 
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settled in Java, where they earn their bread by agriculture, cattle* 
breeding and small trades. As a rule the foreigners soon fuse with 
the Dutch community, use the Dutch language, not seldom in a 
more correct way than foreigners living in the mother-country, and 
often on their retirement from the colony they repair to Holland 
to spend their remaining days. Deli and the surrounding districts 
differ somewhat in this respect ; still young as a European 
settlement, built and developed partly with the aid of foreigners 
and only separated from an English colony by one night's voyage, 
the population has a more international character. And only since 
the last few years has the Dutch language occupied there the place 
which is due to it ; as a rule the Dutch like to speak foreign 
languages. With the present improved means of communication, 
the ties which bind the European emigrants to the mother-country 
are closer than in former days. 

In the year 1899, sliortly after the victory of Japan over (Jhina 
and the subsequent reform of the law in Japan, the Japanese in 
Netherlands India have by treaty been put on an equal footing with 
theEuropeans and their number is now in consequence included in 
that of Europeans. They do not, however, mix in European 
society. They are shopkeepers, travel over the country with 
bioscopes and often have vague professions, whilst a large part 
of their 1,000 odd consists of women who in the least respectable 
way provide a livelihood for themselves and their parents. As 
a result of this, three-fourths of Nippon's children in the colony are 
living in the outlying possessions. 

There are also some other non-Europeans who have obtained 
the same rights as the w^hite population. For instance, some 
natives and a few Chinese, born in the colony, who have enjoyed 
a Dutch education and become Dutch in their way of living, 
desire equality with the whites, and, m the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment, deserve to be placed on a par with the Europeans* 
also in virtue of the colonial constitution, such foreigners as in 
their own country are subject to a family-law, chiefly based on the 
same principles as that of the Dutch, as, for instance, Armeniansl' 

The Dutch form the great majority, i,e., 92 per cent, of the total 
number of Europeans and those placed on a par with them, but bnly 
one-seventh part of them saw the light in the mother-country. 
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This large excess in the number of Europeans born in the colony 
stamps Netherlands India as a settlement and distinguishes it from 
French and British possessions in Asia. French Indo-China scarcely 
knows European citizens born on its own soil and in British India 
of the total number of white men and half-castes, two-fifths saw the 
light in Europe, or three-fifths if we do not include the half- 
castes. 

However, these settlers of European origin are neither long- 
established in the colony, nor strong in number. Whatever may be 
justly said in favour of the climate, it has not admitted of an in- 
digenous population of white men for more than a few generations. 
In South Africa, and even in the small Dutch island of Curasao in the 
West Indies, families are found who have lived there for two 
centuries and over and who have exclusively Western blood. In the 
equally old East Indian colony, on the contrary, these are altogether 
missing, even if one included occasional intermarriages with the natives 
of the country. And whilst in South Africa some few Europeans, more 
than half of w'hom are Dutch, have multiplied to such an extent that 
they now form a nation, in Netherlands India the number of Euro- 
peans to-day amounts only to one-twentieth part of the white popula- 
tion in South Africa— and this in spite of the fact that Holland has 
always paid mfich more attention to the East Indiesithan to South 
Africa, and although the number of Europeans in Netherlands India 
has tripled during the last half centuiy. Only a small, although 
increasing minority of the higher classes amongst the Europeans 
remains in the colony to pasS the end of their days ; these consist of 
some 3,000 retired Government officials and some others who are kept 
there by family ties, financial reasons, or love of the climate, customs 
and surroundings. The greater part return to the mother-country 
as soon as they.have attained financial independence or when their 
. work in the Colonies is at an end ; they prefer the Western climate, 
and are drawn by the bonds of parentage, friendship and memory, 
and desire the spiritually richer and more varied life in the towns and 
cities of Holland. Their children, however, return to India (as the 
Dhtch generally call their Eastern colony) in increasing numbers to 
make their career there. 

. The birth-rate for Europeans in Netherlands India is mla- 
tively much higher than in British India, which is, in the first place. 
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a consequence of the larger proportion in the former of white 
women to white men. Whilst in British India the number of white 
women only amounts to 38 per cent, to that of the men, in Java this 
number is 89 per cent, and in the outlying po:$sessions 85 per cent. 
It is true that the above figures remain below those in Europe, 
where the fair sex is generally more numerous than the strong one ; 
but they show that the white man has made his home in Netherlands 
India to a larger extent than in British India. 

In the second place, the large number of Europeans bom 
in the colony is due to cohabitation of white men with native 
women, a mode of living which has spread widely si e the 
early days and which has been follow^ed in some cases y marriage. 
At the present time it is on the decrease. This custom makes the 
colony differ from British India, where, notwithstanding the smaller 
number of European women, cohabitation with temporary native 
wives is rare. In consequence the number of half-castes in British 
India, partly consisting of descendants of, Portuguese, amounts to 
not more than half of the number of pure white people, whilst in 
Netherlands India the latter are exceeded largely by the Eurasians. 

British India differs totally from Dutch India as regards the 
status of the half-caste population. In British India they form a 
separate ca^e, who call themselves not white men but Eurasians,* 
and have a separate column in the statistics in the same way as in 
the French and American colonies in Asia, and an English expert f 
declares that the Eurasians cannot rise above certain position in life. 
The Englishman refuses to consider them as his equals, have they 
ever so small an amount of native blood. In Netherlands India, on 
the contrary, Eurasians are considered to be Europeans, whatsoever 
may be the proportion of native blood in their veins. Only equality 
of education and cultivation of mind is a condition for equal 
treatment. And there is no profession, no career, no office, high or 
low, no branch of life where we do not meet this son of the soil. 


* The word ** Eurasian '* is supposed to have been invented by a Bengal Civilian 
about the year 1835, and has never been a popular one among those to whom it ia 
applied. In 1911. Lord Hardinge, the present Viceroy, consented to the official 
recognition of the term “Anglo-Indian” to denote those of mixed desceot.<-BD.. 
E,&W. 

t Golquhouo, “ The Mastery of the Pacific," London, 1902, p. 227. 
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Even in the mother-countr)', and in most important posts, this 
phenomenon exists. 

The fact is that the aborigines of most of the Islands of Nether> 
lands India, or Insulinde, as it is often poetically styled, occupy a very 
high position in civilisation as compared with other coloured races. 
This applies especially to the Javanese. They have nothing to 
learn from the white men in matters of self-restraint, distinction of 
manners and expression. The descendants of their daughters and 
white men cannot be ranked in the same line with the offspring of, for 
instance, the negro women, mentally so much inferior, and over and 
over again we see them competing successfully with pure Europeans, 
They show all shades of colour as well as of culture, knowledge and 
education, so that it is impossible to describe and define them as a 
whole. A good man)' of them resemble the pure white men so 
much, both in appearance and in qualities, that no difference can be 
perceived. On the other h.and, many of them, especially those who 
have had little or no contact with the mother-country, showr 
the consequences of other blood, of other education and of other 
surroundings ; they differ from the European in virtues and vices, 
in views and inclinations. 

Having so far sketched the various lines which divide the 
European community, we shall now proceed to consider it as a 
whole. 

The large number of Europeans boin in the colony, 
the climate, the long uninterrupted sojourns, all these have 
combined to put a distinct stamp on the European community in 
Insulinde, which distinguishes it as well from Eurojieans in other 
colonies as from the population in the mother-country. 

Contrary to the custom in almost all other colonies, they do not 
use their mother tongue in speaking wdth natives, but use Malay. In 
consequence, the man born in Netherlands India is as a rule at once 
known by his pronunciation; of Dutch, whatever may be his blood. 
He pronounces the letters more clearly than his brother in the home- 
land, except that he often drops the “ T ” after “ S, " and if he has 
enjoyed a good education he treats the language with meticulous 
care. His vocabulary is different, as he has retained . legacies 
of the old Dutchmen, which; the mother-country has lost 
sight of, and many practical Malay words have been admitted in 
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his daily speech. Less churchmen than their brothers at home, 
generally even indifferent as regards their religion, the Europeans in 
Netherlands India are more charitably disposed, easier and broader 
in money matters, and freer in their intercourse. Separation from 
one’s equals sometimes leads to a lack ol restraint. The difference of 
class and birth recedes and makes place for the difference of height on 
the official ladder. The majority, as in all colonies, occupy a 
higher place than in the mother-country, especially the middle 
classes. 

An important change for the better for the European 
community has been obtained during the last few decades, more 
especially since the opening of the Suez Canal, by the develop- 
ment of the means of communication and by the application 
of new inventions. Concurring as they do with the adaptation o^ 
better sanitary rules, these circumstances have enabled the Euro- 
pean to combat with better result the strain of a climate which is not 
intended for him. They have put him in a better position to keep 
body and soul together and by them he can somewhat shape his 
manner of living after the home pattern. Ice is nowadays made or 
can be obtained in every corner, even in lonely military outposts in 
Atcheen ; and this is a boon for Europeans, which can only rightly 
be appreciated when it is wanting. In a few hours one can reach 
sanatoria where the weak may obtain new energy and enjoy a cool 
breeze. Western vegetables are being cultivated there and aI.so in 
other parts, whilst cheap and quick transport makes them obtainable 
in every spot of Java and also in many places in the outlying posses- 
sions. The invention of tinned food has put a stop to ihe diseases 
caused by lack of fresh food in former times, especially on board ships, 
to such an extent that the Cape Colony was founded by the Dutch for 
no other reason than to cultivate vegetables and buy cattle for the 
Dutch sailing vessels on their way to and from the East. At least 
once a week there is a mail service, which enables one to reach 
Europe in 24 days. And now^ that the telegraph connects Nether- 
lands India with the British possessions at its eastern and w'estern 
frontiers and recently also with Shanghai, the European can speak 
to and obtain news from the mother-county in a couple of hours. 
Besides, all places of importance in the colony are connected by 
telegraph, and the telephone is so universally used that even the 
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planter and the collector up-country do not live any longer in 
exile. The excellent network of roads, always foremost in the 
attention of the Government and duly appreciated by those who 
have travelled in other Asiatic countries, has led to a widely spread 
use of motor cars. Electric light plays an important part, even in 
the interior of Java, and is found in every place of importance. 

All these novelties, together with the fertility of the soil 
and the efficiency and cheapness of domestic labour, have not only 
made the material life of the European agreeable, comfortable and 
luxurious, but have also enriched and raised his spiritual life. The 
better conditions of lile, for instance, have contributed to attract 
people to the colony who formerly formed but rare exceptions. 
In the first place, there has been an increase in the number of 
teachers and instructors. It is true that many parents prefer to 
send their children home as soon as their infancy is over, in 
order to avoid the undesirable consequences of the climate and 
of the intercourse wjth native servants, which teaches them to 
command instead of to obey. But nowadays public instruction 
has so much improved that young people of either sex who 
have never left their native soil are found, on their first arrival in 
Europe, not to be backward at all as compared with those born and 
bred in the old country ; this has been observed ^t more than 
one examination. The greater influx of cultured and accomplished 
women from the mother-country has in an equal degree contributed 
to bring up the standard of the white community to a higher 
level. This influx has not only been caused by the improved 
conditions of life and by the better communication with Europe, 
but it is also due to the Government, which has succeeded in 
engaging for the schools a numerous staff of lady teachers from 
Holland. These have increased the standard of civilisation and 
knowledge by their teaching, which formerly was seldom entrusted 
to competent ladies. They have also provided, on a large scale, 
the long-desired but formerly too scarcely found cultured white 
life-consorts for European men. The distinction of intercourse 
as well as the tone of conversation and the character of its subjects 
have since improved and are now in no way inferior to those 
in Europe. And the gin>bottle, of sad renown, has been consigned 
in better circles to the medicine chest. 
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Useful services are also being rendered by a simple institution, 
which is hardly known in other countries — tlie so-called readihg- 
box — small weekly circulating libraries of the latest books and 
periodicals. They make up to some extent for the regrettable 
absence of easily accessible public libraries. Thanks to the quiet 
evening hours, people read a great deal in Netherlands India. 
Time after time one meets colonials of an erudition in foreign 
literature which is hardly found in any other colonial settlement, and 
puts the new-comers from busy Europe to shame. The press also 
contributes its share in guarding the colonial from mental isolation. 
In proportion to the number of Europeans a great many newspapers 
appear, too many perhaps for their own interest and that of their 
readers. Every town of importance has its newspaper ; the large 
cities of Java even have more than one. .Appearing every day, 
they supply to a certain extent the useful opportunity for criticism 
which the representative institutions 'offer at home, and some of 
them make a larger use of it in regard to the Government 
than in any colony of the world. Considering their small staffs? 
most of them show a large amount of activity and some of them 
thorough work. They are characteristic for their extremely 
outspoken tone, do not always sufficiently avoid personal matters, 
and not al^ of them have attained the standard of courtesy and 
self-restraint of the Holland pr^s. If they surpass the British 
colonial press in their service of foreign news, the latter stand far 
higher in loyalty to the mother-country. This want of patriotism 
exerts some influence on the less educated readers. Next to the 
daily paper, we find in the colony a number of professional papers 
and periodicals, devoted to trade in general or to special branches 
of it, to the army, education, law, or sports, to matters of civil 
administration, to posts and telegraphs, to the new municipal 
institutions, to the cultivation of certain crops and to other 
subjects. Taken in all, they show a high standard of culture, a 
great knowledge of and interest in their subject ; the agricultural 
periodicals published by the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, partly 
in foreign languages, have even acquired fame over the whole 
world. Many a valuable book is printed and edited in Netherlands 
India, and its land and sea-maps are second to none. 

The scientific institutions, which are responsible for these 
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periodicals and books, prove that the presence of a university 
is not an indispensable condition for research and science. 

On the contrary, Art is very sparsely represented. As in the 
mother-country, there are only a few specimens of sculpture. Even 
the art of painting, for which Holland has been famous for ages, 
remains uncultivated in the colony — as though the Dutch artist, 
attached to and spoiled by the ever-changing light of his clouded sky, 
did not admire the fierce and uniform resplendence of the tropical 
landscape. 

The stage in Netherlands India, formerly only used by 
passing foreign troupes or by amateurs, has lately been drawing 
several good artists from the mother-country, even some of the 
very best. They play in all Pmropean settlements and sometimes 
make quite prolonged stays. If, on account of the considerable cost 
of the voyage out, these companies cannot count many members 
and if some of the actors are by no means first rate, still the perform- 
ances do not compare unfavomably with those in any other 
Asiatic colony, even in French Indo-China, which heavily 
subsidises the stage. They find a stage everywhere, in the smaller 
places in the clubs, in the bigger cities in special theatres. 

The appearance of national opera-companies may be a dream 
of the future ; performances of operas may be exceptions ; good 
Dutch and foreign musicians regularly come and perform all over 
the colony. Some places have a band of their own and often 
a good one, either belonging to a regiment and in that case 
partly Consisting of natives, or composed of Italians or Filipinos. 
The latter are found jeverywhere in the Far East ; they show 
great musical talent, and although of native descent, a remark- 
able aptitude for European music. The regimental band at 
Batavia, which performs every week at the Club “ Concordia,*' 
is acknowledged even by foreigners to be unrivalled throughout 
Southern and Eastern Asia * ; it makes even the new-comers 
from Europe jealous. 

Architecture continually sings the same song, that of the 
classics. It has scattered all over Java the same, invariably white, 
Graeco-Roman buildings. These arc not at all uelv and give a 

* Colquhoun, page 331. 
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peculiar, fine stamp to the cities, albeit it makes them monotonous 
and too much like one another. In the outlying possessions and in 
the hills, wood has commonly taken the place of stone, and in 
most cases beauty has not even been aspired at. Batavia, formerly 
called the queen of the East, is considered by some * even tO’day 
the finest city in Southern and Eastern Asia. But buildings of 
significance and beauty, leaving an impression on the memory, are 
exceptions in Netherlands India and these few date from a former 
period. As compared with the grand and often admirable public 
buildings with which the British have adorned their neighbouring 
colonies during the last half century, the structures in Netherlands 
India lag behind, both in appearance and in variety of style, 
perhaps because the Government has not been vigilant enough 
in this respect, perhaps from want of competent architects, 
perhaps because beauty was thought unattainable without heavy 

expense. « 

The interiors of European buildings, on the contrary, 
compare favourably with those in almost all 'the surrounding 
colonies by their practical adaptation to the climate. In building 
the theatres, for instance, the architect has wisely left 
European examples alone and the result has been more satisfactor}' 
than in neighbouring countries. The same applies to the houses 
of Europeans. The broad arcades, which either surround the 
whole house or a large part of it, offer the best shelter against sun 
and rain ; in every room light and air have free admittance ; the 
greatest liberality prevails as to space ; marble floors and white 
walls promote coolness and cleanliness ; staircases are not wanted. 
Each house is detached and stands in the middle of its own garden. 
Each house has at least one room where a large brick basin with 
fresh, sometimes running water, offers an opportunity for a 
refreshing bath after the two daily rests. For the use of visitors 
the houses usually have separate small buildings, so'-called 
pavilions, which make hospitality less a burden. As regards the 
latter, the increase of travellers caused by the improved means of 
communication has not failed to exercise a certain influence. 

This is the more noticeable to the traveller who nowadays finds 
in Java and the most important European settlements in the outlying 


* For instance Colquhouo, page 331. 
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possessions very satisfactory accommodation in hotels. The Govern* 
ment lends a helping hand by allowing a small subsidy of a few 
pounds a month in such places where a hotel is desirable but 
would not pay without that allowance. Moreover, the Government 
keeps up over the whole colony, wherever necessary, rest-houses, 
which offer both to officials and to respectable travellers good food 
an.i sleeping accommodation, under the management of a native, 
and this costs but little, in regard to these hotels and rest-houses 
Netherlands India is far ahead of all other Asiatic colonies and is 
only approached in this respect by Ceylon, where, however, the rates 
are everywhere higher than in Insulinde. 

On the other hand, the club-houses found in every European 
settlement have no residential quarters, neither can one take meals 
there, facilities which make British and American clubs so useful, 
not only for members but also for travellers, They open, however, 
their doors to all the members of the family and form a social 
reil^zvous for the whole white population . Indians of the upper 
classes are often seen in the very same clubs, especially those who 
haye frequented European schools. The opportunity for bodily 
exorcise, universal in Anglo-Sa.xon clubs, is rarely offered in the clubs 
of Netherlands India. 

Sport in Netherlands India w'as long confined to horse-racing, 
which is also highly popular with the native population ; but in 
late years gymkhana-meetings and different branches of sport 
have come into vogue, though on a small scale. 

The reason of the lack of enthusiasm for sport amongst the 
white population is that the Dutchman feels the effect of the 
climate more than the Englishman and Frenchman, because he 
generally stays much longer at a time in the tropics. If the latter 
go home after a couple of years, the white women in British India 
" often even every year, the Europeans in Insulinde generally stay 
at least ten years, whilst many have passed there 30 years at a 
stretch without going to Europe ; this proves that the climate is 
healthy and the life attractive. On account of this long sojourn, the 
' Dutchman makes his home in the colony ; and in more than one 
r^pect this has a favourable influence on its development. 

The mode of living differs for the same reason from that 
followed in British and French colonies. It is guided by the 
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claims of a long residence under the tropical sun and does not 
disdain to avail itself of the experience of the native population. 
In the Netherlands India most people, with the exception of those 
employed in business or trade, hold a siesta in the hottest part ot 
the day, while sleep during the cool nights is shortened. Not the 
hot hours ol sunshine but those before and after th e late evening- 
meal are devoted to calling; usually the visits are announced 
beforehand. Rice with an endless variety of side-dishes, prepared 
with great skill and refinement and adopted from the natives, is 
also the chief food for the majority of the Europeans. For clothing 
only the cool white is used, and everything that cannot be washed 
after having been used for a few hours is avoided as much as possible, 
although the proximity of the English, who try to stick to European 
customs, begins to show its influence in this respect. Indoors 
the married ladies use, during a part of the day, the dress of their 
native sisters, which is practical for the climate but considered 
as somewhat indiscreet by foreigners, and of , which a freer use is 
made by many than is necessary. 

Even more than in the big towns of Europe the whites have to 
find their joy of life, their recreation and food for the mind 
in their homes. Family life is thereby promoted. Barring some 
of the larger glties, husband and wife need each other's help, support 
and society even more than in Europe ; and this tends to a greater 
intimacy in manied life. The European, who succeeds (as is. 
generally the case) in adapting his constitution to the climate by a 
suitable mode of living, will look back afterwards with gratitude to 
the country, where the heavy work, which was asked firom him^ 
was even more necessary to his contentment and found a richer 
reward than in Europe ; where he has been free from material cares ; 
where the field of his activity was broader, more important and < 
more interesting than that of his friends who stayed at home ; 
where all his knowledge andiqualities have found full scope, a country 
which has furnished countless Europeans with a happy and useful > 
career.* 


Tie Hague 


H. P. N. MULLER. 


* Some important statistics regardiag the population of Netherlands India will 
be found tabulated on the next page. > 
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Madoura... 

S0,098,0U8;l) 

131,507(2) 

228-87 

64,917 (1) 

0 494 

1:463 

Outlying 







Possessions 

Netherlands 

7,600,000(3) 1,783,914 (4) 

i 

4-26 

15,993 (1) 

0-009 

1:474 

India 

British India 

37,700 000 1 

1,915,411 

19-68 

f 

80,910 

0-042 

1: 465 

including 

297,361,056(5) 






Burma . 

4,575,133 (6) 

64*34 

256,707 (7) 

0-056 

1: 1146 

Ceylon .«• 

^576,990 (8) 

65,610 (8) 

1 54-52 

32,895 (9) 

>■•501 

I 

I; 108 

Philippines . 

Prcoch Indo- 

7,635,426(10) 

297.897(11) 

r 

2S'63 

14,271 (12) 

0-048 

1:534 

china ... 

16,315,063(13} 

803,054(13)! 

2031 

23,890 (14) 

0-029 

1:682 

South Africa 

6,333,191(15) 

2,645,577 (16)j 

1 

2*39 

1,135,016 

(15) 

0*429 

1:458 


1, Government Almanac 1910, last census, 19C5. 

2. do. 2388*4 8q. Geographical miles, calculating 1 Geographical mile 

=r 55 063 Sq. Kilometers (Brockhaus’ Lexicon). 

3 do. This figure is obtained by adding the items in^thc Government 

Almanac 1910. The total has been left out there ** on account of incompleteness.*' 

4. do. 32,397,5 Sq. Geographical miles, 

5. Census of India 1901, Calcutta 1903, vol. 1, part 1, Report page 13. 

0. do. Page 12. 1,766,597 Sq. miles, calculated as 2,589*8 Sq. Kilometres 
per Sq* Mile. 

7. do. Page 400, via., 169,677 Europeans and 87,030 Eurasians. 

8 Brockhaus, 1908. 

9. do. Viz. 9,583 Europeans and 23,312 EurasianSB>32, 895 Europeans, 
according to the statistical system of Netherlands India. 

10. Census of the Philippine Islands 1903, Washington 1905, II, page 121. 

11. do. I, Page 57, 115,026 Sq. miles. 

12. do II. Page 341, viz., 1,450 men and 2,621women. The column '^mixed* 
,s not added here, because in the statistics half-castes without European but 
.^with Chinese or other foreign blood are included ; the number is 15,419 men 
(census 11, page 64). 

13. Statistique de a population dans les colonies frangaises pour Tann^e 1905. 

14. Under the column ** M^tis ” (18,594) all sorts of half-castes are included, 
also those without any European blood ; that is why this column has been left out 
of consideration ; moreover the French occupation is of too recent a date to have 
made an appreciable number of PrencA half-castes possible. 

15. ** Census of the Cape of OoodHope in 1904,” Cape Town 1905, page 11. 

16. do. 1,021,537 sq« miles, page iv. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND. 


I AM at preseni enjoying an experience hitherto only dreamed of, 
but now by an unexpected turn of Fortune's wheel become a 
tangible reality — the delights of a first winter in Switzerland, and the 
wonder of it all still thrills my being with a strange joy so entirely 
different from anything I have known before that even after several 
weeks of it 1 can barely understand it. 

Switzerland in tbe summer has long been known to me, and 1 must 
confess that I have seen countries I like better, and scenery that 1 
admire more, but Switzerland in the winter is a sight unparalleled in 
loveliness, the like of which I have never known, and which holds for 
me the most bewildering array of ever new enchantments. As tbe tiny 
train that bore me througli the Val D’llliez toiled leisurely upwards 
towards the village of Champtiry that was to be my destination, the 
first wonde^of the winter impressed itself upon me, and the name of 
that wonder is Silence I Then, and then only did 1 fully comprehend the 
just beauty of Tennyson’s adjective immb as applied to snow, for is it 
not the snow that lays a great and awe-inspiring Silence over all the 
manifold voices of Nature and makes her for the time being the Dumb 
Goddess, who utters no syllable of all those thoughts that are in her 
heart, and which in spring time she speaks aloud to those worshippers 
at her shrine who pause, and listen, and understand ? All the voices of 
Nature in the beautiful Val D’llliez bad ceased, and I listened for them 
in Vain as from time to time I put my head through the carriage window 
to admire the snowy landscape. Snow choked the merry bubble of tbe 
busy Vi6ze by building soft high barriers along her banks and narrowing 
her brawling current, which was further silenced by thin layers of ice 
and hnge icicles that covered the many rocks and stones of her course. 
Vast layers of snow had drifted over the roaring cataracts of the Dent dm 
.didithatin summer form the outlets of the Glacier de S(i<, so that 
^heir stem voices were unheard as 1 listened. Snow had driven the 
86 
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cows, those placid wearers of the myriad tinkling bells, away from the 
meadows where they roamed in summer to comfortable byres in neigh- 
bouring ch&lets. Snow had silenced the sound of wheels upon the only 
high-road of the valley, and instead of wheeled vehicles came sleighs 
drawn by horses and mules who ambled noiselessly over the soft white 
carpet. Snow had caused the indefatigable green cricket and his thou- 
sand insect companions to vanish into hibernating retreats wherein to 
rest their \oices until the coming Spring. In fact, all those sounds 
which one is accustomed to associate with mountain valleys had entirely 
ceased, and in the midst of the great and unutterable silence of Nature 
yftme heard only the sounds made by man— the call of children to one 
another as they ran from school hungry for their mid-day meal, the 
chatter of eager tourists in the train, the distant shriek of some happy 
“ lugeur ” or the amazed shout of some perpetually falhng " skier," 
some novice as yet incapable of managing the long unwieldy wooden 
footgear of the famous Norwejgian sport. 

As I was still marvelling on the silence, the tiny train stopped. 
We had reached Champery — Champery which I had last seen on a bright 
and glowing day in autumn— now transformed by the mysterious snow 
into a little opalescent gleaming bit of Fairyland made merry by the 
voices of a hundred careless happy players, all clad in garments suitable 
for an Arctic exploration expedition and accompanied each by his 
plaything in the form of skis, skates, luge, or bobsleigh. ^ 

Overhead the sun shone gloriously from a sky of sapphire and 
cobalt ; beneath bis rays the majestic outlines of the Dent du Midi, the 
Dent Blanche, the Ruan, and the lesser Croix de Culet gleamed in 
delicate and lovely colours never seen m summer The valley behind 
Anthembs was blue-green in token of coming snow. The rounded T^te 
de Bostan, where in August the mauve asters carpet the green grass, was 
lemon yellow deepening lower into rose. The Edelweiss-covered Chaire 
de Bonaveau was golden brown, I stood and gazed in delight, until a 
wild" gare " warned me that to admire scenery while standing on the 
village luge track meant certain death, and 1 jumped aside just in time 
to avoid being run over by a pair of tiny boys who, legs in air, regardless 
of steering, were careering wildly down the iced run to what appeared 
to me to be certain destruction in the shape of a row of palings at the 
bottom. But they were not destroyed ; a friendly snow drift claimed 
them, and as I watched 1 saw only a wild whirl of luge snow, and small 
boys, and then two tiny snow-flecked figures emerged laughing gaily, 
entirely uninjured, and prepared to drag their plaything laboriouslyup 
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the steep slope ready for another seemingly perilous, but probably 
equally harmless descent. As I proceeded to my destination, a chdlet 
near the skating rink, I began to meet the Champ6ry winter visitorsi 
English, Americans, Dutch, Scotch, Irish and a fair sprinkling of 
Italians and French — no Germans, for this village is too far from Germany 
to attract the Teuton at this his non-travelling season — and none of 
those Orientals who in the summer enliven the long street with their 
gay garments.; There is not much to distinguish the various nationalities 
now, merely the difference of accent or language, since there is none in 
dress, all alike wear the usual practical but rather unbecogiing garments 
of wool and tweed so necessary when indulging many sport. Oiffy 
on the rinks does one see any attempt at pretty dressing, and thdre 
good skaters delight the eye, not only by their fantastic and graceful 
movements, but also by the gay colouring ot their well-made costumes 
their neat dainty boots, and fascinating head-gear ; andjjit is a well- 
known fact that the smart lady who cares greatly for her personal 
appearance, does not luge or ski, so fearffil is she of becoming dishe- 
velled, but devotes all her attention to perfecting, herself in the gracefu 
art of skating, while those men who are her devotees remain with her to 
assist, guard, or emulate. Thus does the rink become the resort of 
ditt'i while the broad snowfields and “ Pistes," or luge runs, are the 
haunt of the roughs of the .‘.porting wot Id, those hardy souls who care 
not for their looks of the moment but revel only in novel sensations, and 
exhilarating though adventurous escapades. 

Being a novice in winter sports, I began by learning to do the 
easiest. I visited the Sports Club and purchased a luge of somewhat 
diminutive dimensions suited to my own size and then repaired to the 
top of the least dangerous “ Piste ’’ to make my first descent. There 1 
encountered a crowd of people awaiting their turn, and some feeling of 
trepidation if not of actual fear seized me I Should I on this my maiden 
trip be able to successfully avoid all those dangers which 1 knew lay 
between myself and fhe haven of snow-drifts which stretched at the 
bottom ?— the heaps of stones by the wall of the Chdlet Dents 
Blanches, the railings of the Villa Sans Souci, the wall of the rink, these 
and other obstacles loomed before me until my heart sank within me ; 
then suddenly, a voice behind me spoke, and I took courage. 

** Are you a beginner ?" said the voice, and may^ I take you down 
if you are, because it is alarming at first ?'* 

I turned to see the stalwart form of a huge military-looking man 
beside me. and without farther hesitation I said meekly, "Thank you." 
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Put your arms tight round me and hold on/' said my new friend, 
and I did so ; then, with a sonorous ‘^gare"we started, and in an 
instant I knew the delights, the gloiies of iugeing, and forgot my fear. 
The swift rushing through the keen air was the most perfect sensation 
1 have ever experienced, more lovely than motoring, probably even as 
entrancing as flying, could one compare the movements. The rapidity 
with which we descended was astonishing, and before I had time to 
. realise we had more than started, we were at the end of the run and 
bad alighted entirely unharmed on a slight hill at the extremity. 

I thaokci^ my military escort profusely, and then, laughing together, 
We began to ascend the run, dragging our luge behind us. Winter 
sports make for intimacy and 1 soon realised that everyone knew every- 
body, and that no one waited for inttuductions. Everybody spoke, 
everybody alike was cheerful, friendly, even hilarious. 1 would recom- 
mend a course of winter sports to all stiff necked and unfriendly 
suburban Britishers who, from year's end to year's end, know not more 
than the names of their 'next-door neighbours, and who enquire care- 
fully into the histor}hs and ancestors of all those persons who are 
honoured with places on their visiting lists. Here on the Champery 
luge-run Colonels and Earls jostle cleiks and shop-keepers, and stately 
upper class matrons fail over impoverished typists, with cheerful and 
utter disregard of all class distinctions which, in this age of social 
barriers, is truly gratifying to the soul. 

After my first luge, I luged continually and found the sensation 
ever more and more delightful. It was glorious to climb the mountain 
roads to my old summer haunts, the Champ de Barmaz or the Col de 
Con, and then, instead of the usual laborious descent, to whirl swiftly 
downwards on my little wooden steed, steering wildly round sharp 
corners, whirling through powdery snow, and across tiny frozen streams 
until, only a short time after the start, 1 landed breathless, happy, 
glowing with health and pleasure, on the flat roads that lead to the 
village street. 

Even the very old luge with pleasure, and begin, as they do, to get 
young again. I saw one dear old lady wrapped in an antiquated sable 
coat being carefully initiated into the joys of Iugeing by a middle aged 
»bn, wd once fturly started she became wildly delighted, and even 
intrepid, and the energy she displayed in toiling repeatedly up the luge 
^ rlitf Afterwards was astonishing. In the evenings thi^ same old lady 
vto .scarcely recognisable, as, knitting in band, and spectacles 
wearing a quaint lace cap, she sat in the Salon of her 
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hotel, but she told me that she felt all the better for her adventures. 
Having Inged until the keen edge of my delight in the pastime had 
worn off, I betook myself to the rink, having purchased new and very 
beautiful boots and skates. Skating, so I am told by experts, is the 
most difficult of all sports and pastimes, and as I look back now on my 
early struggles, and adventures, and falls, I wonder how I ever had the 
courage to make my first steps on the ice. 

Perhaps, all things considered, the skating rink is the chief centre 
of amusement of the sports, since here people sit and chat, and argue, 
and comment, and air their grievances, and generally show their cha* 
racters in an extraordinarily open manner. Here kindly people give 
unwearying assistance to beginners. Here the supercilious scoff. Here 
the proud fall in more senses than one, since people who cannot skate 
well, and refuse offers of assistance from social inferiors, do not usually 
have a good time ! “ Who is the kind man who has been helping me 

to skate queried a demure little lady in grey who was a Bishop’s 
daughter. That, Madam,” said a stalwart guide who was a profes- 
sional skater, " is the valet de chambre of an^ American gentleman 
here.” Oh dear,” said the little lady, ” how dreadful, how perfectly 
dreadful : I must get rid of him at once ! ” And gel rid of him she did, 
and in doing so fell upon her proud little nose so bard that its beauty 
was damaged for many a day. 

I think th^t certainly the most amusing people on the rink are 
William and Jane. William and Jane are Scotch and are 
in reality Mr. and Mrs. McLeod, but so entirely do they monopolise 
the conversation of the rink and so frequently do they address one 
another by their Christian names that no one ever mentions them as 
anything but William and Jane. William is one of the sweetest 
men I have ever met and Jane one of the most disagreeable women, and 
he is one of the successes of the rink while she is one of its amusements. 
It is one of William's chief charms that he always takes round beginners 
and it is one of Jane's chief vices that she sits on a chair and scolds him 
for doing it. *' 1 think,” says Jane in a voice of unutterable venom, 
feeling that she herself is elderly and plain, “ that instead of wasting 
your time among those weak females who can't skate, you had better be 
practising yonr cnrling, William." 

William, who has just led a very pretty girl of 17 to her seat, looks 
dubious, and answers, ” I think, Jane, that if you learned skating youiself, 
yon would be warmer and feel happier, and then I could take you round 
all the time instead of other people." 
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But tfae^roposition seems irrelevant to his irate wife. “ I am one 
of those, William ” says she, “ who can get more pleasure out of a 
penny edition of Wordsworth by my own fireside than out of any tour 
in Switzerland, and I’ll not learn to skate and make a fool of myself 
with all these other fools. I’ll go home and make the tea." 

William says sweetly that tea is always nice, and is accordingly 
led meekly from the nnk to the great annoyance ot all those people he 
has been assisting. Once at home, Jare will tell him all that is in her 
mind, and even tea, which he lo\ cs, will not counterbalance the misery of 
the half-hour that awaits him. 

It is Jane who has informed the nnk in general that she hates 
Chalets," because there is never a* room in them in which she can speak 
her mind about other people without being heard, and, knowing her 
temperament, one is obliged to feci sympathetic borne day in the near 
future I pray that Jane may forsake '\\ ordsworth and learn to skate, 
and then 1 am certain her imaginary giicvances will \anish in the face of 
the very real pain her solid person will endure in the shape of bump^ 
and falls. » 

At times as we skate gaily round and round or practise our 
“ ontside edge " with uplifted arm and bated breath, some person 
whose eyes are not too firmly fixed on the ice gives a little 
cry. " Look," one word only, but that word warns us to pause a 
while in our efforts and rest our souls in the contemplatKin of the ethereal 
loveliness of Dame Nature in her winter raiment. Perhaps it is the 
Dent do Midi who has suddenly put on bridal array, as she does in the 
glow of early winter sunsets, and veiled the rosy blushes of her summit 
in a film ot opalescent pearl more delicate than any lace ever made by 
mortal hands. Perhaps it is the Alpes Vaudoises in their ruddy purple 
robe ; perhaps the mysterious Ruan with her ever varying shades of icy 
blues and trembling greens that attracts our sudden attention. In any 
case the effect is the same, a gentle hush descends upon the busy rink, 
its many occupants are silent, some for the awe and wonder which find 
their vent in tiny half-suppressed exclamations which no one listens to, 
so intent are all on the beauty of which a glimpse is vouchsafed to 
them. Even the most prosaic among us dream awhile. Here, think 
we, while we ephemeral creatures of a day play awhile upon the surface of 
the great Earth Mother and refresh our bodies in so doing, lie all around 
US the miracles of Nature— miracles of sea-green glaciers so old that 
we cannot even compute the number of their years ; miracles of radiant 
sunsets *, of vast, mysterious mountains ; of a myriad flowers of Sjuing* 
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time lyipg quiescent beneath the 'warm, soft snow, whtK htnv tbe busy 
feet of skiers and lugeurs ply their laborious waySi 

Here in these rare moments of rest do we feel the sadden throbbing 
of our souls, aroused through the contemplation of beauty, but these 
pauses are not for long ; again the busy rush of life on the physical 
plane claims us ; we go on with our skating and revel in the delightful 
gliding motion, forgetful a while of the beauty we have just been 
enjoying, but to which we shall turn again for rest by<and-by. 

The sport which at present claims even more devotees than 
skating is skiing. As yet I have not skied, but I am longing to begin 
when my skating powers shall have advanced somewhat. At present I 
watch others and hope to gain information thereby which may be of 
some future use. Tbe falls of skating are apparently as nothing in 
number in comparison with the falls of skiing, but then who minds a 
roll .iver and over in the 1.011 clean snow provided no limbs aie unduly 
injured ? No one, apparently, since all day the hilly slopes leading to the 
village are covered with proudly gliding Of igiiominiously falling forms, 
and many have* told me that 25 falls in an hour is a small percentage 
when beginning. * 

As 1 write this I see through the window of my room a sight which 
fills me with amusement and interest. I must leave these pages and 
repair to the rink without an instant’s delay there to watch and listen to 
a wonderful entertainment. The sight I have witnessed is that of Jane 
leaning sadiy on her husband’s arm and carrying a pair of boots to 
which are affixed —skates. Has the power of Wordsworth ceased to be ? 
Has some inadvertent maid burnt the copy of “ Paradise Lost ” which 
Jane was reading yesterday in the gloomy solitude of her Cb^et 
bed-room ? 

No, I do not think that either of these things have happened, but 
rather that there are more beginners on the nnk and that William has 
been too kind to them. 

Even tbe back of Jane’s solid, retreating form has anguish and 
bitterness written thereon. I must hurry after it. 1 am going to 
purgatory for a time to win pardon for many past misdemeanours. I am 
going to ofier to assist Jane in her maiden efforts at skating, because in 
the near present William has often assisted me, and I therefore am one 
of tihe causes of Jane’s sudden and painfully brave resolution. I hope 
Jane will not fall on me too often. 

MARGARITA YATES. 

SwUzetlani, 
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DESIRE AND DUTY 


T here is a sharp contrast between the two words that I have 
coupled together to form the title of this article. Desire im- 
plies an eager wish to obtain and enjoy : it is equivalent to a natural 
longing for the possession or continuance of an object that is 
pleasing or agreeable. Desire, as thus understood, is free and unfet- 
tered, its scope being limited by the possibility or not of its realisation. 
On the other hand, duty is that which a person is bound by moral 
obligation to do or reirain from doing. Whittier speaks of the 
“ the stern behests of duty," Wordsworth addresses duty as " stern 
law-giver." There is therefore no mistaking the fact that duty 
pursues a path altogether different from, if not opposed to, that of 
desire, and that their paths rarely cross each other. 

. 1 he awakening of conscience, which we generally as3ociate with 
the human .species in its later stages of development, marks also the birth 
of that sense of duty which stands in such sharp conflict with 
desire. The conscience acts as an inward monitor : it checks the 
tendency to outward action prompted by desire or impulse. We may 
easily imagine what generally happens when a man is brought face to 
face with the object of his desire. Let us suppose that he is impelled 
certain tendencies, which he has inherited in common with his 
ancestors from the brute creation, to wreak bis vengeance upon his 
neighbour for some wrong, fictitious or real, done to him. Unless the 
gusts of passion throw him completely off his balance, he begins to 
think for himself of the consequences of his acts, and as soon as 
he , does so. he is met by a stream of opposing tendencies which 
. stay (hte hand and weaken his resolve. The man now' becomes; 
a prey to doubt, from which position he can extricate himself only by 
^ ^goroos exercise of his will. According as his will is strong or weak, 
he decides which course to talm. This will-power, which plays so 
imppHaa^ a part in .the decisioi of character, is acquired only throi^h 
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social training. Through imitation, he first learns th4g8 unknown 
to him before. But he soon discovers that he has certain tendencies 
in him peculiarly his own, which do not make for social conformity. 
That is, he opposes his self<will to the social will. But gradually he learns 
to his cost that this cannot be. So be falls back upon it again. In 
the meantime his self>will grows, and he is dissatisfied with mere slavish 
adherence to outward condition. Again the conflict begins, followed by 
defeat, till the repetition of this endless process brings folly to his 
consciousness this sovereign will-power of bis, whereby man becomes 
individuated from others and begins to lead a life all his own, account- 
able to himself for all his actions. Hence, a man’s moral responsibility 
begins only when he has a separate will of his own. 

When individuality becomes sufficiently developed in any man, 
what we call character makes its appearance in him— a character 
distinctly his own. It is difficult to define what character in its essence 
is, because it is a complex of many things— passions, tendencies, instincts, 
feelings and what not. Broadly speaking, we may define character as the 
measure of each man’s worth, the distinguishing mark whereby one 
man stands separate from another. It is the gem of purest ray serene, 
the most fragrant flower on the tree of life. With character a man can 
keep company with angels or gods, but without it be is fit to rank 
with the devil. The character that elevates and ennobles is a priceless 
possession ^o whomsoever it belongs, secure from all attacks of 
foes internal or external. The late Cardinal Newman’s definition of at 
perfect gentleman is too well known to require repetition here, but 
what is the secret of that ideal that he has portrayed ? Whence the 
charm of that delightful personality ? Need I say that that secret, and 
that charm is character. Indeed, even national greatness cannot be built 
upon the shifting sands of expediency and circumstance, but upon the 
bedrock of character, and character alone. The Bible justly says that 
it is righteousness that exalteth a nation. The lapse of nearly two 
thousand years has not belied the truth of this pregnant saying, which 
the nations on the face of the globe will do well to weave with gold 
thread into their national standards, so that the very sight of them may 
bring into their consciousness the noble words of a scripture, which, 
alas t is more praised than followed, and deter them from the commission 
of those acts of unrighteousness, which are sure to involve them in ruin 
sooner or later. 

How to evolve character ? Character, as already stated, depends on ' 
development of will-power. Any system which aims at the formatton 
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of character must therefore take into account this principle of creative 
energy in man. In certain persons we find an abnormal development of 
their centres of will, and they seem to hold the fate of nations in their 
hands« What could Alexander the Great not have done, if he had not 
caught fever in the marshes of Babylon and died ? How could a 
poor Corsican soldier have raised himself to be an Emperor as 
Napoleon did, if he had not been endowed with enormous will-power ? 
All the great spirits whoha\ein any way changed the face of the 
world had this in common, viz., an indomitable will, which enabled them 
to surmount insupe rable difficulties, brave unknown dangers, and win 
success in the teeth of opposition. Even now we meet with men whose 
energy seems to carry everything before them, according to the varying 
degrees of will-power inherent in them. But one of the lessons of history, 
which he who runs may read, is that it is not enough if a man has simply 
will-power and nothing else. The career of Napoleon is a signal illus- 
tration of the effects of will-power, wild, savage and untutored. Would 
any man in whom the centres of judgment had been developed side by 
side with those of will, would any such man have sacrificed the 
lives of millions of his fellow- beings in the snows of a Russian winter ? 
No doubt these two centres of will and judgment are found in varying 
degrees of development i n different men, but where a man exhibits a 
harmonious development of these two in him, we may salute him as 
heaven-born. Such men, in their own way, were Gladstone and Bismarck. 
Nature is not prodigal of such types of excellence, forjye meet with 
them only at very long intervals in the onward march of time. But when 
we do meet them, there is no mistaking their nature, for the world bows 
to them as to a god and there seems to be no obstacle which their genius 
may not overcome. 

The most important thing therefore in the formation of character is 
the right training of the will. There is no difference between a high- 
way robber or a pirate at sea and a wise statesman at, the helm of state, 
as regards the strength of the will-power possessed by each, but in' the 
application, of it to good or bad ends the two stand poles asunder. The 
one, using it for his selfish purposes, works destruction on his fellow-beings, 
while the other makes a wise application of it to promote their welfare. 
Such a training of the will implies a corresponding training of other 
important faculties, viz., those of reason and imagination, so that their 
ittutnal action and interaction may produce a true sense of perspective 
imd proportion in the affairs and things of this world and those of the, 
next- It is against one-sided development that we should guard ourselves 
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as that gives us a distorted view of things and precijntates us 
unwittingly into errors and follies beyond any hope of recovery, 

The culture of the will and judgment involves an ine'Oitable conflict 
between desire and duty, emotion and motive, tho flesh and the Spirit, a 
conflict which begins with the very dawn of civilisation and ends we 
know not when. The progress ofcivilmtion has tended to make the 
conflict keener, for the change ha«> been from the outer to ihe inner, 
from action to character. That is, the battle-ground has shifted in the 
course of centuries from the physical to the mental plane. The whole 
history of dramatic literature bears witness to this fact; for the drama, 
more than anythinc else, reflects the age, its form and tendency. 

In the conflict between desire*and duty, is desire to be supprtmsed ? 
Is desire so inimical to the deielopment of man’s higher nature thit 
it ought to be nipped in the bud ? The answers which all the giUat 
religions give to this question are curiously alike. They one and all lay 
much stress upon renunciation as a fundamental factor in the $piritual 
development of the individual as well as of the race. Hut thtare are many 
misunderstandings as to the meaning and scope of renunciation which it 
is necessary to clear up at the outset. Renunciation does not mean turning 
one’s back upon the world and betalting oneself to the woods for medita- 
tion and penance. Our Kishis of old no doubt lived in hermitages far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, but such men were very few, like, 
our present-day Sadhus living high up among the Himalayan glaciers. It 
was the desire to And out reality amidst the flux of things, to see the things 
of time in the light of eternity, that drove them to woo the solitude of 
the mountains. Who but men of high intellectual calibre, bf deep 
practical experience in the affairs of life, can see the transitoriness of life? 
It is not every one that can thus go to the home of the hyena or that 
of the tiger to clarify his mental vision. Apart from all considerations 
of the fleeting character of all worldly phenomena, is it not good for 
them as well as for mankind that they should lead a life of contemplation* 
so that their lives may be an inspiring example to their fellow-beings ? 
The worry and distractions of life render concentration impossible, and 
to a seeker after truth really intent upon his studies, what place can be 
more suited than those hermitages sequestered from the haunts of men 
where, listening to the music of the waters and the melody of birds, and 
^ surrounded by the grand natural scenery of hill and dale, he can sit at 
the feet of his master, rapt in reverential awe, unroll the pages of the 
book of wisdom, and imbibe those lessons which are known to confer 
upon him peace, power and plenty. I confess that I have a feeling of 
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genuine admiration for these sages and saints of yore who held, as it 
were, the key of life in their hands and who were the embodiments of 
the highest type of culture attainable by man. The essential point 
to note is that renunciation does not mean hatred of society, or living in 
the wilderness, though at the outset one may turn away in disgust from 
the illusions of this world and make his sojourn there for knowledge 
and enlightenment. What renunciation does mean is simply detachment 
from the objects Of sense. 

Buddha and Christ in their several ways embody the highest type 
of renunciation known to humanity, and who can say that their examples 
have not been the means of uplifting the masses from the depths of 
ignorance and misery ? What was' possible to Buddha or Christ is 
possible to every one of us. But the way is long, and narrow is the gate 
that leads to heaven. We have to rise slowly over the stepping-stones 
of our dead selves. So sings Longfellow in his fine poem "The 
Liidder of St. Augustine — 

" The heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

Our progress in the beginning must necessarily be slow. A life of 
complete self-abnegation ail at once is impossible. But ^11 the same 
we must make a beginning and follow the ideal which mhst always go 
before us like a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, till in the 
end we realise it. 

From the above discussion it is clear that the great religions of 
the world enjoin upon us a life of absolute renunciation, and that this 
renunciation consists in being unattached to the objects of sense* 
Such a view, it may be argued, is destructive of all action ; for if yo^ 
take away from man his passions and desires, you take away from him 
his motives for action. But this is really not the case. No one even 
for an instant can remain wholy actionless, for helplessly is he driven 
to action by the qualities born of nature. Work is the law of our being : 
without it even the maintenance of our bodies would not be possible^ 
When all desires are taken away we are not left without motive, for ^ 
that of humanity still remains to sustain our endeavours. What the la# 
of sacrifice lays down is that we should dedicate ourselves wholly to a 
life of action but without attachment to the fruits thereof, because such 
an ;a^6n fo^es no bonds, and leaves us free to pursue our ideals to the 
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best of our ability with no dead-weight of desires swaying us to this 
side or that. This is the note which rings clear through the whole of the 
Bhagavadgita. 

If then the lower nature, which manifests itself as desire, is to be 
sternly repressed, the higher nature, which manifests itself as duty, should 
be systematically developed. Duty is the foundation-stone upon which 
our moral and spiritual world stands. The consciousness of having done 
one’s duty is the highest reward that any one can hope to get on this side 
of the grave. The soldier who stood at his post in Pompeii during the 
volcanic eruptions of Mount Vesuvius nearly nineteen hundred years 
ago represents the highest type of duty that it is possible for man to do. 
Dr. Smiles begins his deservedly popular work “Duty ** thus:— 

“ Man does not live for himself alone. He lives for the good of 
others as well as of himself. Every one has bis duties to perform— the 
richest as well as the poorest. To some life is pleasure, to others 
suffering. But the best do not live for self-enjoyment, or even for fame. 
Their strongest motive power is hopeful, useful work in every good 
cause." j 

Duty is the one thing that remains inseparable from man as long as 
he lives. A man may have youth, beauty, and wealth in abundance, 
but if be is neglect 'ul of his duty, his honour stands rooted in dishonour, 
and he is no more fit for the world's regard than a dug is. 

Thot^h the discussion as to whether the moral sense in mao 
is innate or derived, is not without inlerrst from the standpoint of 
a practical moralist, what is more important is whether people 
in general have clear notions as to what is right and what is wrong. 
What is the criterion whereby we may judge whether a certain line 
of conduct is good or bad. right or w rong ? Right has been defined 
as obedience to law. Well, what is law ? It is the statement in 
the form of a proposition cf a fact that certain results invariably foljow 
from certain causes under certain given conditions. But such a 
statement is too vague to serve as a guide in the regulation of one's 
practical conduct. There are divergent rules of conduct. For 
instance, we are in doubt as to whether we are not to take thought 
for the morrow as one rule of conduct lays down, or to lay by 
something against a rainy day as another rule enjoins upon us. 
Difficulties of the kind puzzle os, and we seem to long for a central 
conception round which the rules .of our conventional mrrality may 
group themselves in order. The conception of loyalty to royalty, to 
. ably developed by Professor Josiah Royce in his work Pkihsophy of 
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Loyalty, 'which should be in the hands of every student of ethics, 
furnishes such a centre to the whole problem. He, defines loyalty 
as the willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion to a cause, 
and states that a man’s loyalty to a cause, a social cause, no matter 
whether the cause in itself is good or bad, is productive of benefit 
to him, inasmuch as loyalty, by setting before him an object to strive 
^ for, gives his life centre, fixity, stability. He is no longer distracted 
by every passing breath of desire, but remains bound to an object, 
the realisation of which constitutes the deepest longing of his heart. 
The man has achieved what may be called unity of purpose in his 
life. Since each man’s loyalty to his cause does good to him, the author 
argues that our conduct should be regulated as to promote loyalty 
in others to their several causes. This means that conflicts of loyalty 
are mutually destructive and heap niin on the loyal on bkh sides. 
Well, how can this end, viz., the furtherance of loyalty, be achieved except 
by being loyal to the universal cause of loyalty ? We should 
therefore so choose a cause that our loyalty to it does not come into 
conflict with the loyalty of another man to his cause, or in other 
words, that we should follow the maxims of morality in our IK es. 
Does not this conception furnish, as it were, a pivot round which our 
moral codes should revolve? All our virtues prescribe that our 
freedom of action should be consistent with the like freedom of action 
possessed by others, and that we should not impose upon others any 
restraint, which we ourselves would not like to suffer. “ Do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you " may therefore be taken as 
the golden rule of morality and strictly adhered to at all times, irrespective 
of the consequences that may ensue from it. “ To thine own self be 
true, and thou canst not then be false to any man ” expresses in a 
different way the same truth as to the line of conduct to be pursued. 

Moral life then involves a consideration for the life of others, and 
not merely a consideration, but a sacrifice of one’s self. Duty is a feeling 
of the mind; whether transcendental or not, it obliges us to follow a certain 
course of action,though it may actually rqp counter to our deepest desires. 
It has aptly been styled the moral imperative. Conscience appears to os 
to be an authority set outside ourselves, and its dictates we dare not 
' disobey without wrecking our moral well-being. While we feel that dniy 
is absolute and peremptory,we often do not get our reward, that is, realise 
its cash value in our lives.! An illustration may perhaps make my mean* 
ing clear. We all know the drowning accident that befel Captain Dawes, 
Deputy Chief Engineer of Mysore, while rescuing a cooly from the rapids 
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I ill the Cauvery river. I refer to this incident as it is still fresh in our 
minds. Well, what cash value did Captain Dawes get for his act ? Has 
}^e left behind him any lesson to his fellowmen ? There is no difficulty in 
'^swering the latter question, for the example set by him will live in the 
memory of those now living and influence their lives.* 'And what 
answer can we give to the former question? Pjrof. Josiah Roycei 
whom 1 have already referred to, says; "Human life taken 
merely as it flows, viewed merely as it passes by in time and is gone' is 
indeed a lost river of experience that plunges down the mountains of 
youth and sinks in the deserts of old age. Its significance comes solely • 
through its relations to the air, and the ocean and the great deeps of 
universal experience.” It is important to note the latter sentence, 
as it furnishes the kernel to the solution of the problem, We get the 
sense of our life only when we i iew it in relation to the whole of whiclf , 
it forms a part. Our experience is bound up in real unity with uni- 
versal experience. The cash value of this higher unity, of this conspectus, ' 
of the whole of experience in which ours also is included, we can never 
get, because its realisation belongs to a superhuman grade of conscious^ 
ness. On the other hand, we cannot deny that human experience, taken 
as a totality of facts, exists, because if we do, we shall be involving our- 
selves in sueh palpable contradictions as the truth is that there is no truth, 
the fact is that there is no fact. The significance of the late Cap tain 
Dawes' life, therefore, consists in recognition of the fact that he deter-' 
mined its course by reference to a life that transcended his own, or in 
other words, by the service of a superhuman cause found his place in 
the eternal . 

Apparently, then, morality has an utilitarian basis; for peace, 
pleasure or happiness is the end and aim of conduct. But the utility is 
not that sordid cash value that we realise when we exchange our goods 
in the market. If bent upon getting cash value at all costs in some 
tangible form, we should have recourse to what may be styled expediency- 
morality. But nothing really worth having can be got under such 
conditions. It is the conception of absolute rectitude of conduct alone 
that fulfils the demands of our moral nature and well-being. Hence 
Tennyson offers for our practical guidance the quintessence of all 
moral philosophy as contained in the following lines , 

" Self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,—- 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Vet not for power ; that of itself 

Would come uncidted for ; but to live by rule. 
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Acting the rale we live 1^ without fear, 

And because right is right to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

, ^ The subject of the realisation of peace and happiness in the life to 
borne leads us imperceptibly on to Iresh fields and pastures new”— the 
domain of metaphysics and religion proper. That religion has a bear- 
ing upon morality admits of no doubt, for without its aid the complex 
i^oral problems presented by this wonderful world of ours cannot be 
solved. 1 cannot endorse the view that reduces religion to naught else 
but morality touched with emotion. I feel rather inclined to think 
that religion is something more comprehensive, that morality may 
at best be considered its core, inasmuch as it grapples with the mystery 
which lies at the heart of things and which the intellect of man cannot 
, penetrate. Though we cannot comprehend the eternal reality which 
it postulates in its inmost nature, yet it is possible for us to discover 
the laws through which it works and apprehend intuitively that those 
laws can be more tlian moral. Viewed from this standpoint morality 
appears to be founded' in religion. It behoves everyone of us, therefore, 
to know what these moral laws are and to confoi m to them in this life to 
the best of his ability, so that through the medium of these laws he may 
be brought into a nearer touch witii the Great Reality from which every- 
thing takes its rise and into which everything dissolves. 


Mysore. 


.sREENlVASA MOORTY. 
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THE CITY OF THE MOGHUL. 

(C mtinurd ft ',!■} our laU ntimbtt,) 


Chapter V, ^ 

Born in the Purple. 

T he experiment for producing a united people uy a social and * 
political fusion of classes, was seriously attempted by the 
Emperor Akbar, and appeared full of promise during the lifetime 
of that great ruler. Moslem ascendency was set aside ; and however 
eminent followers of that creed might be employed on grounds of 
special fitness, some of the very highest offices in the State were 
filled by Hindus, the Chancellor of the Empire being the famous. 
Todar Mai, while a chief command in the army was held by Raja 
Man Singh, and a third native, Bir Bal, was the Emperor's intimate 
associate and friend. Before the Emperor's death, indeed, the system 
showed symptoms of decay; the Academy of Free Thought lost most 
of its members ; and it was even reported that the Emperor him> 
self had died in a state of reconciliation to Islam. With Jahangir's 
accession a different state of things arose ; what had been a scheme 
of policy with the father degenerated into a mere negligence and 
disorder with the son, indifference taking the place of a tolerant 
policy and eccentricity being substituted for originality. 

’The reign of Jahangir, mentioned above by his original name of 
Salim, has been repeatedly described by historians; anditisonly 
relevant to the scope of the social observer to notice three points 
illustrative of this emperor's special characteristics : these being,, 
i first, the prindples and practice of his administration and personal 
conduct; second, his relations to his Ministers and to his second 
wife ; and third, the end of his reign and of his life. Of the first 
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we have conlemporaneous accounts, some of them by English 
visitofs at his Court, the most important being Sir Thomas Roe, 
who came out in an official character, and William Hawkins, an 
adventurous mariner who, after spending some time in the Smyrna 
trade, ultimately came to Surat, whence he proceeded on a voyage 
of discovery to the Imperial Court. These visitors were received 
by the Emperor with much hospitality. Roe, who had already 
been employed by the heir-apparent in South America, met with a 
reception due to his position as* Ambassador from James I. charged 
with the duty of negotiating a commercial treaty on behalf of the 
newly established East India Company ; while Hawkins, a person 
of inferior dignity, was admitted to the Emperor's private society as 
a boon companion and one who, by his know ledge of the Turkish 
language, possessed a special means of communication with a 
monarch proud of his possession of the language of his Tartar 
ancestors which only differed from that of the European Turks as 
one dialect may differ from another. 

At the outset of his reign the Emperor was troubled by the 
death of his first wife and by the rebellion of her son Sultan Khushru. 
Instigated by his Hindu uncle, Man Singh, this unhappy young 
man made a bid for the succession by leaving the Court without per- 
mission and marching towards Lahore, perhaps intending to assume 
sovereignty at Cabul, which was then a part of the Indian Empire. 
Jahangir must have been seriously alarmed ; for Ire at once set off 
in person at the head of an army, captured the rebel leaders and 
punished their followers with relentless severity, though Man 
Singh and the Prince were forgiven. It need only be added here 
that Man Singh was again employed in the Deccan where he some 
time after died ; while the misguided prince, relapsing into his old 
courses, was ultimately deprived of his sight and made over to the 
care of his brother, in which he remained to the end of his life. 
The tomb of this unfortunate prince is still to be seen at Allahabad, 
where his body was laid to rest by the side of that of his Hindu 
mother. 

The next few years were chiefly passed by the Emperor in the 
Agra Fort, where traces of him are still to be found in the structure 
of re^ sandstone which lies on the south side of the palace of Shah 
Jaban. On the glacis between the walls and the river was a wide 
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arena where the people were regaled with the spectacle afforded 
by fighting animals, which the Emperor could survey from a 
balcony: hard by was hung a bell whose tongue was set in motion by 
a rope reaching to the ground, which his subjects, were directed to 
pull at any hour of the day or night when they desired to make a 
personal complaint to the Emperor. 

Jahangir left behind him memoirs purporting to be written or 
dictated by himself, containing many benevolent maxims ; but his 
temper was hasty and violent ; nor is it likely that his repose was 
often disturbed by the sound of the bell. Indeed, the opinion has 
long been prevalent that his second wife, to whom he was so much 
indebted, was obtained by the murder of her husband; but the story 
has been questioned in later times, and does not rest upon very 
convincing evidence. The facts, as far as they can be determined, 
were these. Mirza Ghaias, a Persian immigrant, had been taken into 
high employ by the Emperor Akbar and honoured with a title, 
I’tmad-ud-daula, and continued to enjoy the confidence of Akbar’s 
successor ; his daughter being married to an official named Ali-quli* 
beg, commonly known as Sher Afkan, who had charge of the 
district of Burdwan. Here he was killed in a tumult ; and the 
widow, repairing to Court, was taken into the family, and remained 
under the protection of the dowager Empress for four years, finally 
becoming tfie wife of the Emperor Jahangir. A most beneficial 
change in the habits of that monarch soon became apparent ; and 
he expressly records that under her influence he adopted the advice 
of his physician, and reduced his daily allowance of liquor from four 
bottles to one pint. The influence of the new Empress was not 
confined to private life, her name •being inscribed on the coin of 
the Empire and even on the seal by which the Imperial decrees 
were attested. This unbounded confidence gave, indeed, serious 
offence to ambitious politicians' and produced results which will be 
noticed later on. 

In the meantime we may notice, in passing, a strange event 
which occurred a little before the Emperor’s marriage : this was 
the baptism of a Prince of the Blood in a church which the 
Missionaries had been allowed to erect, probably in that part of 
Agra now known as the Civil Lines; the church was destroyed' in the 
following reign, but a spacious cemetery with Christian graves of 
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the period still exists in the neighbourhood. Captain Hawkins 
testifies that on this occasion he led a cavalcade of sixty Christians^ 
bearing, as he says, the ensign of St. George for the honour of 
England. It is interesting to add that Hawkins, with his smattering 
of Turkish, grew into high favour with the Emperor, who admitted 
him to his nightly revels, and even offered to procure him a wife 
from the royal seraglio if the Captain would settle permanently 
at Agra. 

Somewhat different was the reception accorded to the Ambas 
sador Roe some six years later ; and ample testimony has been 
borne by Sir Thomas to the hospitable treatment which was 
shown to him at Court. One story is particularly deserving of 
mention as showing the terms on which the wayward despot was 
content to associate with his foreign visitor. One night, after Roe 
had retired to his quarters, he received a message from the Emperor 
to the effect that it was understood that there was a certain portrait 
which had not been included in those presented by the Ambassador, 
who was accordingly requested to attend at once and bring the 
picture. Hastening to obey. Roe repaired to.the palace, where he 
found the monarch seated on a low seat and surrounded by friends 
with whom he was drinking. Sir Thomas produced the portrait 
which was, he said, the likeness of a lady whom he had loved and 
lost. Gazing attentively at the painted features, Jahangir asked if 
it was possible that such charms could ever have existed, to which 
Roe replied that the artist had rendered but imperfect justice to the 
original. The Emperor begged hard for the possession of the 
picture and Sir Thomas, though at first demurring, did not venture 
, to deny the request. Jahangir then told him that he only wished 
to take it inside and show it to the ladies of his family ; after which 
he proposed to have it copied : he would then show the two 
pictures to Sir Thomas, who should take back his own if he could 
determine which it was. Roe politely replied that the picture was 
now the property of His Majesty. This interchange of courtesies 
leaves a pleasant impression of the manners of both. To Mr. Edward 
Terry, the Chaplain of the Embassy, the Emperor was on another 
occasion no less polite. “Padre,” said His Majesty, “you are 
very welcome ; this house is yours, use it accordingly.” 

It must not be imagined that the court life of Jahangir was 
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passed in nothing but kindness and compliments. Though easy- 
going and good-natured, this Emperor was subject to sudden gusts 
of temper ; and it is even said by a native writer that when some 
of his boon companions had been known to boast of favour and 
familiarity in an orgie of the previous evening, he caused them to 
be scourged with such severity that more than one of them expired 
under the lash. 

There are still a dozen tombs in the Protestant cemetery at 
Agra of English and Dutch persons who must have come to the 
place, besides those of Catholics in Padritola ; and records have 
been preserved of at least two Englishmen who were at Agra lor a 
time about the date of Roe’s mission, or a little earlier . One of 
these, William Finch by name, was a merchant and agent to an 
expedition which obtained from the Great Moghul trading privileges 
for the East India Company at Surat in i6io; and his manuscript 
account of what he saw in India was u^ed by Samuel Purchas in 
his “Pilgrims,” r6i9 : the other being tl^e famous parson of 
Odcombe, Tom Coryat, who, after many wanderings, reached Agra 
in October i6i6, and died at Surat the following year. The narra- 
tive of the eccentric parson is of no special value unless we accept 
his estimate of 2,000,000 as representing what he understood to 
be the annual land revenue of Jahangir. But the report of Finch 
is of greater importance in two respects : first as confirming the 
conjecture of Mr. Fergusson that the Mausoleum of Akbar 
(repeatedly referred to in Jahangir's Memoirs) was originally 
crowned by a dome ; and secondly, as to the elephant statues in the 
Fort at Agra. 

Thus much as to the manner of Jahangir s life during th® , 
earlier years of his reign. The power of the Empire was in th 
hands of the Empress and her kinsfolk, her father continuing to 
hold the same high office that he had filled during the end of the 
late reign. But in 1621 the old man died and was interred in the 
beautiful sepulchre still shown on the left bank of the river. It is 
related that the Empress proposed to cover the remains of her 
father with a shrine of wrought silver, but was dissuaded by some 
far-seeing counsellor who pointed out that a monument so precious 
would be likely, sooner or later, to provoke the cupidity of thieves. 
Among the more trusted of the minor Ministers was an Afghan 
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named Zamana Beg, who had been promoted under the title of 
Mahabat Khan, by which he was henceforth known. He enjoyed 
a high place in the opinion of the people and was looked upon as 
the most eminent of all the Emperor's subjects. On the death of 
the Vazir the office of that Minister was bestowed on his son> 
known by the title of Asaf Khan ; and the continued favour shown 
to the family gave great and growing umbrage to Mahabat and his 
followers. After some unsuccessful remonstrances, in wrbich 
domestic feelings always tore the w^eb of politics, Mahabat had 
recourse to stronger measures. 

In the month of February 1626, the Court, being on progress 
towards Cashmere, arrived at the river Jhelam, on whose left bank 
the camp was pitched. Asaf Khan with a numerous escort had 
crossed by a bridge of boats, while the indolent monarch was still 
dozing in the pleasant sleep of dawn. On a sudden the General — 
for such was the present rank of Mahabat — rode up to the door of 
the Emperor's tent wi^h about two hundred Rajput followers, while 
the bridge was held by the bulk of his adherents. The Emperor 
was thrust into a litter, and finally mounted on an elephant, on 
which he was shown for some time to the Army and then 
taken back to his quarters. In the meanwhile the Empress, under 
the impression that her lord was gone to shoot as usua,l, crossed the 
bridge, whose defenders had been withdrawn, and proceeded to the 
tent of her brother, Asaf Khan. Here the events of the morning 
were made known and discussed with much excitement, a resolution 
being formed to liberate the Emperor by force. But the bridge 
had in the meanwhile been burned ; nothing could be effected that 
Jay, and, next morning, when a body of men was got together 
Sufficient to force the passage of the neighbouring ford, Mahabat 
was ready on his part to hold the other bank. A brisk engagement 
ensued, in which the Empress Nur Jahan took a conspicuous share, 
causing her elephant to be driven into the thick of the mSlde 
and being herself tbe mark for nunieious arrows, one of which 
wounded the grandchild that she carried in her bowdah 

All her courage was in vain ; Asaf Khan’s party was driven 
back upon Attock, while Mahabat advanced in pursuit, carrying 
tbe Emperor with him. On arriving at Attock, he found Asaf 
Khan there, but compelled him (o surrender, and all marched on 
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together towards Cabul, Jahangir showing his usual in difference 
and his indefatigable consort plotting for his release. Soon after, 
bis arrival at Cabul the Emperor was delivered from captivity 
by his faithful spouse, who made a sudden attack upon the Hindu 
guard with a party of exempts, or ahdis, young men of family with 
whom the Mogul sovereigns were in the habit of surrounding 
themselves. The Emperor at the end of the year returned to Lahore 
by way of Kohtas, the favour of Asaf Khan and his position as 
administrator of the Empire being much strengthened by what had 
occurred. Mahabat Khan retired to the Deccan, where he joined 
the heir>apparent, Shah Jahan. 

When the winter was over, Jdhangir once more set his face 
towards the happy valley ; and the Persian New Year’s Day (nth 
March 1627) was celebrated when the camp was on the banks of 
the Chenab. But we are not here concerned with a regular his" 
torical narrative, which may be found ii> many other works, the 
most recent being the excellent summary of Mr. Lanc-Poole, 
“Mediaeval India,” published in Mr. Fishier Unwin's valuable 
series, “The Story of the Nations." Here, moreover, will be 
found an interesting abstract of Haw'kins’ doings at Court and 
the eventual frustration of his attempts at an arrangement on 
behalf of the East India Company, afterwards more successfully 
carried out 1 )y Sir Thomas Roe. 

The ensuing summer w'as passed in the Emperor's favourite 
retreat of Cashmere, but we must not allow ourselves to be 
tempted by the melodious verse of Thomas Moore to imagine the 
elderly valetudinarian and his middle-aged consort to have 
realised the idyllic existence ascribed to them in Lalla Rookt^ 
The Emperor had long been a sufferer from asthma, a complain^ 
which the medical science of the place and time, entirely failed 
to abate. The birthday festivities w'ere without their usual 
gaiety ; the sick eye of the jaded monarch took no more delight 
in gold brocade and gems, his tired ear loved no more the voice 
of singing men and singing women ; he turned with loathing from 
the wine cup, even opium lost its power to soothe. In this 
broken state he pressed forward, hoping for restoration from the 
mountain air, but the hope was vain. At the approach of 
autumn, with no substantial improvement in health, he turned 
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fils face towards the plains, intending to pass the cold season at 
X^hore, 

On reaching Biramkila, Jahangir ordered an antelope drive 
and stationed himself, gun in hand, on the bank of the river to 
which the animals were expected to come. While he stood here 
waiting their approach, one of the beaters missed his footing 
and fell over the cliff into the mountain stream which rushed 
below, and was at once dashed to death against the rocks. The 
shock was too much for Jahangir’s enfeebled nerves. Hurrying to 
camp, he sent for the poor man’s mother and attempted to console 
her and himself by a gift of money : " but his mind found no rest. 
The ghastly face of the deceased was for ever before him ” ; and 
he was haunted by the notion that the whole accident had been a 
vision, in which Azrael had taken the form of the dead man. From 
that hour he began to sink, and was carried on to Rajor, where he 
breathed his last on the 28th of October, 1 627, having just passed 
his fifty-eighth birthday. 

It is easy enough lo see the faults of this man, half Turk, 
half Hindu, indulged and ill-educated in youth, uncontradicted 
and uncontrolled in manhood : but it should be added that, while 
his faults were the fruit of circumstances, he had some good 
qualities which must have been his own. Of his affectionate 
nature we have many instances ; in the beginning of his reign he 
' made a pilgrimage to his father’s tomb, travelling on foot under 
an Agra sun and only expressing regret that he could not have 
performed the journey on his head : when his Hindu consort took 
her own life he recorded her virtues and his grief, ending with 
the simple sentence : She was the wife of my youth." Her son, 
the misguided Khushru, was fully pardoned for his first offence, 
and when he relapsed into rebellion, was still mildy treated. 
When stress is laid upon the contrast between Jahangir and his 
illustrious father, it is right to remember that he carried out 
the principles of that father’s policy. Hindus and Christians 
were treated with indulgent tolerance ; and the rigid orthodoxy 
of Islam was in many respects relaxed. As to his accomplishments, 
there is this to be said, that he was a genuine lover of art in 
all the branches known tc him, showing a constant attention to 
architecture, of which many fine examples still remain. He 
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loved painting, and the walls of his principal reception rou!ii 
were decorated with pictures of the Virgin Mary and her Son> 
besides portraits of the King and Queen of England and ot the 
Chairman of the East India Company, Sir Thomas Smith, a London 
haberdasher. Jahangir also wrote Persian poetry, of which the 
following sample may suflSce 

“ A cup of wine with her we love,>. 

Before we go to sleep, 

The stars are rising, and the time 
Is come for drinking deep.” 

More noticeable is bis gift *as a linguist, which was really 
considerable ; for besides Persian and Urdu, he knew enough 
Turkish to converse freely with Hawkins, while his intercourse 
with Roe seems to have been conducted in Italian. 

He was not only a sportsman but conversant with the habits 
of beast and bird ; while he has recorded in his memoirs 
observations on plants and precious stones which show a real love 
of natural products. But whatever his acquirements, and whatever 
resemblance he bore to his illustrious father, it must be admitted 
that the drawbacks and divergencies are' very serious. Under 
Akbar the whole vast territory north of the Narbada seemed 
in a fair wa^' to unity and a sense of common nationality. Under 
Jahangir disintegration and demoralisation proceeded apace ; 
provincial governments were farmed out to political adventurers 
who recognised but little imperial authority, and whose main 
object was to secure whatever margin over the stipulated payments 
they could wring from the inhabitants and from travellers. Thus 
exaction and corruption became substituted for administration! 
while plunder and fraud ruled in the markets and on the highway. 
The cause of this falling off lay chiefly in the difference between 
father and son in respect of birth and breeding ; for while 
Akbar was the offspring of a noble Persian lady, the mother of 
Jahangir was a Hindu Princess, ignorant of the world and 
surrounded by female dependants no more experienced than herself. 
Born in exile, nursed in adversity, Akbar had to fight for his 
throne before he was fourteen years old : Jahangir, on the other 
hand, was reared in luxnty, and accustomed from childhood to look 
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upon himself as tlie heir to unbounded wealth and power. What 
wonder if in such conditions, the toleration of the father became 
negligence and indifference in the son, and an undoubted 
appreciation of kingly duty too often dwindled away in theories 
and mnxims which bore no fruit. 


Notk: — R eference having been made above to the love of Art 
shown by Jahangir, it may be as well to observe that all the principal 
buildings of the reign show a desire to maintain the standard established 
at Sikri and to adopt as far as possible the national architecture of the 
Hindus. The audience halls and Council Chambers of Akbar’s palace 
at Agra have been swept away and their site occupied by the marble 
elegancies of Shahjahan, but one small palace remains which bears the 
name of Jahangir and constitutes the monument of his taste as the 
tomb of his father at Sikandra which he records to have been carried 
•n for years under his personal direction. Besides the paintings men* 
tioned above, Jahangir further defied the principles of Islam by the use 
of statuary, in which he coiiformed to his father’s practice, illustrated by 
the famous sculptured elephants which flanked the approach to th 
palace. 

In the Archaeological Survey of India of 1908 appears a reference 
to these images, one of which is said to have been restored by order of 
Lord Curzon from fragments found at Delhi. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the Delhi elephant could be one of those seen at Agra in the 
reign of Jahangir and which were said to have been surmounted by 
statues of two valiant Rajput chiefs who had fallen in the defence o • 
Chittor when besieged by Akbar, The subject, however, is not free from 
difficulty, for contemporary evidence leads to the belief that, the Agra, 
elephants were carved in black stone, while the Delhi fragments were of 
masonry, and no contemporaneous observer has said anything about their 
removal from Agra to Delhi which, in those days of defective transport, 
would have been a most serious undertaking. The Venetian traveller, 
Manucci, mentions such an image being destroyed in the presence of 
Shahjahan by an infuriated beast of the species, which would answer 
very well to the fate of a masonry image at Delhi, but which was no 
so likely to happen to a statue of basalt or marble. It may be addedt 
tiiat Purchas, on the authority of Finch, mentions these statues as 
standing at the entry of Akbar’s palace at Agra, but says nothing of 
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Chittor, relating that the Hindus on their backs were merely representa* 
tions of men killed in a palace tumult. 
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WORSHIP. 


I have heard the Mass in Philip s gloomy fane 
Above the coffins of Castilian Kings, 

French friar's epigrams on holy thiifgs, 

And Vespers in the vaulted Vatican; 

Daily through many an English minster rolls 
Gregorian thunder, while the dim light falls 
Through painted panes on long deserted stalls, 
Where spiders riot in default of souls. 

The nonconformist roars a sturdy hymn, 
Uplifts on high his self-sufficient horn, 

And pays the Pharisee with scorn for scorn, 
Who flouts his services on Gerizin. 

But the elect are those whose ruthful mood 
Takes for a type the Good Samaritan, 

Who see a neighbour where they see a man. 
And hope that all they do may work for good. 


England. 


H. G. KEENE. 
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AVATARS AND EVOLUTION. 


I NHERE is a strong and growing tendency among a certain 
s^tion of the Hindus to torture out scientific explanations 
for some of the Hindu practices and customs that do not readily 
gain credence in a rational and inquiring mind ; or to take a certain 
pride in the assumption that the germs of the modern sciences 
are traceable in the sacred writings ; or again to reflect with compIS' 
cency that the inventions of the twentieth century were not 
unknown to their ancestors. Thus scientific explanations have 
been discovered by ingenious people for the Shradda ceremonies, 
for the observance of the Touch-me*not and such similar caste 
rules. We have also heard it vaguely suggested that the Vima. 
nams of the Mahabharata and Ramayana do really represent the 
aeroplanes of these days — in a highly perfected form, however. 
These and many other theories of a like character are but attempts 
to reconstruct the tottering edifice of absolute faith in whatever 
is laid down in the Vedas and Puranas by resting them on a 
scientific basis. One such attempt, noteworthy on account of the 
bold extent to which it has been pushed forth, is the assertion 
made in some quarters that the perception of the theory of 
evolution ought to have dawned in minds centuries earlier than 
Darwin's, a claim based on the fancied inferences to be 
drawn from the ten avatars or incarnations of Vishnu, one of 
the Hindu Trinity described in the Hindu Mythology. It will 
be interesting therefore to inquire if this statement will bear the 
brunt of scientific investigation and if by any stretch of reasoning 
we can deduce “ evolution ” from the avatars. 

The theory of evolution, enundated by Darwin and Wallace 
and having for its central basis the principle of spedal development 
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and natural selection operating through countless ages, seeks to 
explain the origin of species, the process by which we now have 
so many numerous species of organic life in this planet, where 
formerly fewer and simpler types flourished ; it sees in the histor}' 
of all things a development from simplicity to complexity, a 
gradual advance from the simple or rudimentary condition to one 
that is more complex and of a higher character. Paleontology 
indisputably asserts that from the remotest periods, there has 
been a coming in of new organic forms and a dying out or extinc- 
tion of those which pre-existed on the earth ; some species have 
endured for a longer, others for a shorter time ; while none has 
ever reappeared after dying out. * The law governing the succession 
of species seems to be well expressed in the words ol the poet : — 

“Nature made him and then broke the Ariosto. 

The fossil remains which, being 'like contemporary medals, 
are our chronological test, and prove beyon(| the shadow of a doubt 
that from the earliest beginnings there has been the same 
upward march from simplicity to speciality, from fewer primal types 
to higher and higher forms till, in course of time beyond the 
stretch of our imagination, Man, the lord of the creation, 
has been reached. The new forms of life that make their advent 
seem in all cases to be related and generally very closely related 
to forms that have preceded them ; there has never been a sudden 
appearance of types without precursors. It w'ould be outside 
the range of the present purpose to inquire why the species have 
died out or disappeared, but it may be noted in connection with 
the doctrine that it may be the consequence of the conditions for 
their existence becoming unfavourable or horn their failure to 
maintain a competition with other forms — a struggle for existence 
in which survival of the fittest is the result. 

Having taken a glance at the theory, we may consider how far 
the conception of the avatars can be correlated to it. We have 
ten advents of the deity described, nine of them being in the 
past . and one in the future. The first advent was in the form of a 
fish, the second in that of a tortoise, the third of a hog, the fourth 
of a half-man, half-lion, the fifth of a dwarf, Vamana by name, the 
sixth in the human shape under the name of Rama, the seventh 
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in the same figure as Parasurama, the eight was Balarama, the 
brother of Krishna, and ninth the famous Krishna himself. And the 
last and tenth advent, it is related, will be in the guise of a white 
horse with wings and with the face of man (Kalki) to destroy the 
earth. It will be necessary at this stage to glance at the different 
stages in the course of the evolution of man according to the 
modern biologists ; and there we begin, from the lowest form of 
animal life, amoeba, and progresss through the successive stages of 
hydra, worms, fishes, amphibious reptiles, birds and mammals, 
right up to the class of Simiadae, consisting of apes and monkeys, 
from which we reach up to the highest rung of the ladder, the 
class of Bimana among Primates,' man. It is quite apparent that 
the filit' three avatars correspond very closely to the sequence 
indicated above, tortoise ranking under the class of chelonia among 
reptiles, and hog under mammals ; and doubtless it is this striking 
agreement as well as the progressive ascent in the table that is 
discernible at the first glance, that inclines one to jump to the 
conclusion that it is* just possible that there is a degree of truth in 
the proposition that the outlines of evolution are traceable in the 
legends of the avatars. However ridiculous the idea of smuggling 
the evolution ” of the nineteenth century into the avatar scheme 
may seem to our eyes, there is just something in its order ofanange. 
ment that does not shock or revolt the casual listen'hr when he 
is naively told that avatars and evolution can be linked together. 
Critically examined, the claim crumbles to fragments, both on 
account of its own merits and of scientific considerations. Leaving 
science aside, we find that the dominant Hindu idea is creation and 
not evolution, and mythology teems with instances which prove 
the point beyond question ; Brahma, the creator, causes life to 
sprout up in the world all ot a sudden ; there is no indication of an 
advance from a simple to a complex, from a lower to a higher order* 
And so, absolutely no support for the proposition can be gained 
from an inquiry into the tenour of the other portions of the 
Puranic works. The scientific aspect of the question presents 
difficulties in many shapes not easily surmounted. That we may 
credit the authors with having made a conscious attempt at 
indicating progressive evolution in organic life, there should be a 
certain uniformity and consistency kept throughout and not merely 
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in isolated places. To start with, the most trivial objection that can 
be put forward is the entire omission of the whole class of inver* 
tebrates, fishes being made to appear lowest in the scale. But 
apart from this, the line of ascent stops short with the third stage 
after which we get a composite figure half-man, half-lion ; and' 
scientists are yet to unearih any intermediate type even remotely 
analogous to such a shape. Never, as tar as our knowledge extends, 
has the body of man been so moulded as to give him a moiety of 
the lion. The next is a dwviri who has equally no place in the 
naturalist’s table ; evidence is wanting to show that man was once a 
pigmy and that he has grown in^ height in subsequent' ages. And 
lastly appears on the scene a Pegasus, a monster horse with wings, 
the highest in the series. Are we to take it that it represents the 
ultimate standard of perfection ? Is it the type of the figure that 
is to rule the world and become the lord of the creation, supplant- 
ing man ? Such a thing is unheard of in any school of evolutionists 
and is not the end towards which humanity is marching. We 
have already observed that once a type drops out of existence, 
it never reappears ; man has survived the quadruped stage and little 
chance is there of his becoming four-footed again. The horse 
potting on wings is preposterous, having regard to the fact that it 
belongs to,a species that has long ceased to grow ; and its environ- 
ments are not favourably calculated for any aerial development* 
Evolution is progressive, but this is retrogressive beyond measure. 
From the man to the winged horse is a big jump not easily bridged 
over, and we have seen that evolution does not recognise a sudden 
appearance of types without forerunners. If therefore we look at 
the avatars as the symbolic representation of the idea of evolution, 
in however crude a form, we arrive at results which both our 
common sense and science reject as absurd in the extreme. The 
superficial resemblances that there may be should be regarded as 
purely accidental and not the result of conscious design. 

As a sacred text, therefore, it may inspire reverence and instil 
faith in believing minds ; as mythology it may appeal to the 
imagination and be admired as beautiful or sublime ; but as a piece 
of science the whole fabric comes to the ground miserably, not 
a shred of the theory being even remotely within the contempla- 
tion of the authors of the legends. In conclusion, it were indeed 
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far better to leave Hindu fables and Hindu observances to themselves 
without trying to rig them up in modern clothes, because in this 
attempted metamorphosis they lose even their individual characters 
and are degraded into objects of ridicule. 


Triplicaw. 


K. RAJAH. 


PAUL DEUSSEN. 


Past are the happy 'days when 1 could go 
Among the cities of great Germany, 

Under her skies, and by her stern North Sea, 

Led by the world-old quest to learn and know. 

Deep ocean-tides between us now shall flow, 

Ever resounding with the mystery 
Unsolved of Life. Now every w'ind for me 
Shall henceforth with a new sad longing blow. 

Still there are comradeships that do not change 
Even though tried by distance and by time ; 

New with each dawn they come ; and often when 
Perplexed in mystic vales of thought 1 range, 
Down through all difference of race and clime 
Shall your strong spirit come to me again. 


PRABHU DUTT SASHTRl. 


Lahore. 
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A \ER\ ingenious derivation was given, with assumed gravity, 
by a Nova Scotian college ^jresident. Whether he was the 
inventor of it, 1 do not know. “Hip” (in the cheering formula, 
“ Hip, hip, hurrah ! ”) has been a puzzle to etymologists. The 
original and proper form of the word (a form used by Carlyle) was, 
according to the learned president, hep When Peter the 
Hermit was rousing Europe to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the fervour of his eloquence overstrained hi* voice and at times 
he was forced to abandon speech-making and simply to march 
through towns and villages, rvaving the Flag of the Cross and 
crying “ Hierosolyma est perdita ! " (Jerusalem is lost.) At last, to 
husband his vocal powers still further, he was obliged to shorten 
the phrase tt its initial letters “ H. E. P.”, and even to make one 
syllable of these. As the holy man entered a village exclaiming 
at intervals in his broken voice, “ Hep, hep, hep ! *' his formula 
was invariably followed by the hurrahs of the populace. Thus 
the sequence of the words “Hep (or hip) hep, hep, hurrah!” 
became fixed and has continued ever since ! 

The narrow intolerance prevailing in those crusadin|i|^days 
is shown by the odium that attached] itself to the word 
“ miscreant,” which at first meant simply an unbeliever. Similarly 
the kindred "word “ recreant ” (changing one’s creed) became an 
epithet of cowards and traitors. 

Most people have heard of the negro tpreacher who found 
a deep etymological significance in the word “devil.” “It is the 
worst wold in our language, brethren,” he said. “ Whole, it means 
the old serpent. Take off a letter, it is evil . Take off another, 

it is vil(e). Take off another,'it is ill. And the last letter is 'ell » '' 

38 
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. The strange combination in the phrase to play Hell and 
Tommy " has doubtless puzzled many. A London weekly' news* 
paper states that the original expression was '' Hal and Tommy.” 
When the many ruthless sentences of Henry VIII. were approved 
or suggested by his minister Thomas Cromwell, to destroy a 
thing (says The Observer) came to be called in slang “ to play 
Hal and Tommy ” with it. Another slang e.'ipression, “ All in my 
eye and Betty Martin,” is said to have originated in the mimicry 
of a prayer to St. Martinus— “ Ora niihi, beate Martine.” " In 
full fig " may be a facetious allusion to the simple costume of our 
first parents, though the Oxford Dictionary traces it, much less 
picturesquely, to an old German verb “ fegen ” (to polish or 
furbish up) which is the original of our slang term ‘'fake.” 
“ Topsy-turvy is commonly supposed to be a variation of “ topside 
t’other way ” or of “ topside turfvvay,” but the same iconoclastic 
Dictionary prefers another derivation — from an obsolete verb 
“ terve ” (to throw, " torfian ” in Anglo-Saxon). In these days 
of comparative impunity the word " pandy " meaning a punitive 
stroke on the palm of the hand, is heard less frequently than 
‘‘ in the brave days of old.” The term is derived from the peda- 
gogic command " Pande manam," “ hold out your hand ’’—and 
take what is^ coming to you! “Maudlin,” from the Weeping 
Magdalene (formerly sometimes pronounced “ maudlen ") is an 
irreverent derivation, as is “ Golgotha,” in the old slang sense of 
“ a hat,” so called because it is the place for a skull. Some readers 
will remember this use of the word in the stilted substitute 
suggested for the terse American formula, “ Get up and get : " 
“ Elevate your golgotha to the summit of your pericranium and 
permifme to present to your ocular observation that simple piece 
of mechanism which forms the egress portion of this apartment.” 

In the colloquial phrase “ Everything goes lovely and the 
goose hangs high,” “ hangs ” has been explained as a variant of 
“ gangs ” or of “ honks,” a word imitative of the well-known cry 
or call of wild geese in their flight. “ Lucifee,” a popular name 
for the Canadian lynx, is a strange corruption from tj^e French 
“ loup cervier.” 

Unless some other origin for the expression be proven, “ Let 
hefr go, Gallagher ! ” may possibly have originated in a mimicry 
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of “ Vogue la galore ! ” (Let the vessel glide, or go), for the 
phrases are similar in meaning and “ Gallagher '* closely resembles 
“ galere ” in pronunciation. The tavern sign of "The Goat and 
Compasses ” is a parody on the motto " God Encompasses.” The 
name of Kinalian's " L. L. Whisky has a curious origin. The 
letters '• L. L.," I believe, stand for the initials of" Lord Lieutenant ” 
—a certain ducal viceroy of Ireland having had a weakness for that 
particular intoxicant. He was the Lord Lieutenant who is said 
to have knighted a servant in a ht of exhilaration — an incident 
that is humorously travestied in Lever’s " Jack Hinton." 

A philological humourist has found a very ancient origin for 
the phrase to " knock the stuffing out ’’ of anybody or anything. 
When the semi-mythical Semiramis invaded India, she is reported 
to have ‘‘ faked up ” a number of camels as elephants, in order 
to conctal the lack of these formidable animals in her army. 
But the .‘sagacious elephants of the Ipdians are said to have 
discovered the imposture and to have ripped the padding from 
the masquerading camels with their tusks, Vhich led to a disas- 
trous stampede. From this sensational catastrophe, " to knock 
the stuffing out ’ of a person or thing was adopted as a synonym 
for total rout or discomfiture ! 

Swift and many minor humourists have made the mock deri- 
vation a vehicle for satire. Thus " girl ” has been derived from ■ 
" garrula ’* (talkative), " woman " from " woe ’’ plu^ " man," 

" virgin *’ from " vir ’’ (a man) and " gin ’ (a snare), “ chaperon " 
from " chappie,” "run". There is more vraisemblance than truth in ■ 
the derivation of " cur ’’ from " curro ” (I run). 

According to one frivolous writer, the Greek verb " ao ’’ (I 
blow or breathe) has been ingeniously derived from the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet, because breathing is the first and 
the last symptom of life. And “ hyperbole," an extravagance of 
speech so often inspired by the " flowing bowl,” is a hybrid 
formation from the Greek “ hyper ” over and the English " bowl ” 1 
The same trifler applies the term bouquet d’ A frique to a perfume 
that does not exude from flowers. And he also claims ironically 
that "gent” is an admirable abbreviation, because a gent is a 
vulgar fraction of a gentleman. 

Some things have been ironically named from their opposites. 
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An ancient grammarian claimed that “ helium ” (war) was derived 
from an adjective meaning “ lovely " because war was of all things 
the least lovely — “ helium quia minime bellnm.” Justices of the 
peace who lack wisdom are often called Solons or Solomons, 
Junius derived the “ deuce," in the sense of the devil, from “ Deus ’’ 
(God), but modern philologists differ from him. A “ lilywhite ” is a 
low slang term for a negro or a sweep. Certain ignoble insects have 
won the noble nickname of “ Norfolk Howards ' from the fact that 
half a century ago a man, who naturally wished to have some other 
name than “ Bugg,” ambitiously selected the name and title of the 
premier Duke of England, and immortalized himself thereby. Kirk's 
Lambs ” were so called from , their cruelty, and several associa- 
tions have taken the same name to emphasise their iinlarablike 
character. On the same principle the capital of the world is nick- 
named the village.” 

Other misnomers are due to accident or ignorance, Blind- 
worms, for instance, are not blind, but have quick and bright small 
eyes As Trench observes, the turkey came from .\raerica, not from 
Turkey. Its French name, “dindon,’’ embodies the error that 
India was its home country. Egypt was not the original habitat or 
the Gypsies, though it gave them their name. Cheese-cakes 
contain no cheese. Dunces are so called after a very clever 
man. During the Renaissance, Duns Scotus, the great, Franciscan, 
was the mainstay of the bigots of the old school, and they quoted 
him so frequently that they were named Dunsists or Dunces. 
According to Gibbon, “ slave " comes from an old Bulgarian word 
(slava) which meant “ glory." From this word the Sclaves or 
Slavonians derive their name, and at one period there were so many 
Sclavic captives working in German households that a Sclave 
or Slave became a synonym for anyone performing servile 
offices. 

Few derivatives are queerer than the expletives odds bobs," 
from God’s body, “ zounds," from His wounds, ** odds pitikins," 
from His pity, uddsblud " from His blood, and " tare and ounds,” 
from His tears and wounds. Few ladies fancy when they exclaim 
** Oh dear 1 " or “ Dear me I " that originally these exclamations 
were evasions of the Italian oaths ** O Dio ! " and “ Dio mio ! " 
V Neither do people who swear “ by Jingo ’’ or “ by the living Jingo ” 
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imagine they are swearing by the Diety, whose name in Basque was 
Jincoa. 

It is perhaps needless to say that several of the foregoing 
specimens of odd derivation are culled, or rather remembered, from 
Trench. 


F. BLAIvF TROFTON 


I'C) LOVE 


0 Love ! Of all the riches that are mine. 

What gift have I withheld before thy shrine ? 

What tender ecstasy of prayer and praise, 

Or*h ric garland of impassioned days 'i 

What poignant dream nave 1 denied to thee, 

Of secret hope, desire and memory, 

Or intimate anguish of sad years, long dead, 

Old wounds unstaiuiched, old griefs uncomforte» 

What radiant prophecies that tiirill and thion^ 
The unborn years with swift deligiit ol song ? 

0 Love I Of all the treasures that I own 
What gift have I withheld before thy throne ? 


Jlyderabad, Deccan. 


SAROJINI XAIfjU 
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JOHN LEYDEN. 

I 

T he name of John Leyden, the Anglo-Indian poet, is unfortunately 
not familiar to many readers in this country, though at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, he was held in high esteem for bis 
literary achievements. The friend of Sir Walter Scott and Bishop 
Heber of Indian fame, the contributor to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border i the bard “ who sung the Maid of Colonsay and the scholar 
who spent years of unremitting toil in Southern India in studying its 
baffling systems of religion and language, John Leyden deserves some 
recognition at least in this part of the country. An attempt might have 
been'made to revive his memory on the occasion of the centenary of his 
deatbi which fell only last year. It is no undue indulgence on the 
generosity of the reader when it is claimed that his work deserves a 
sympathetic notice even from the serious student of 'literature. It 
cannot be denied that he has written some pieces of real poetic merit — two 
of them, the Ode to an Indian Gold Coin and the Mer%Haid, are quoted 
from with approbation in Chambers' Cycbpadia of Literainre. In the 
recent work on the Romantic Movement in which Arthur Symons draws 
attention to the various impulses operating on the literary tendencies of 
the agOi the critic takes note of the influence of this poet who ' bore a 
sad and lonely heart to pine on India’s shore.’ 

Leyden was born on the banks of the Teviot in 1775 and his early 
years were a period of joyous existence on which the poet loved to 
muse with fond regret when destiny made him a forlorn wanderer in 
climes from which he was never to return The Scenes of Infancy 
preserve to us an idealised picture of those sweet years, when life was 
|uU of hope and youth fed his fancy on the enchantments o| the 
• larder songs and ballads. With an imagination steeped in the legepd* 
kty lore of his country, he spent his boyhood, " midst castled rocks 
stupendous piled, by Esk or Eden’s classic waVe," and he naturally 
developed a strong feel of appreciation for the weird and the witching 
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The faculty found free vent for its exercise in Eastern lands, “ by Cheri- 
cal’s dark wandering stream/’ in Malabar, or in the isle " far beyond 
Malay’s sea ” from which his thoughts turned to his Olivia and his 
home. , 

Leyden’s poetic talent found expression very early in life and he 
had the privilege of having for his literary comrade the great Sir Walter 
himself, and in later years when he addressed him with pride, his 
memory went back to those hours of mutual felicity : 

0 Scott ! with whom in youth’s serenest prime, . 

1 wove with careless hand the fairy-rhyme ; 

Bade chivalry’s barbaric pomp return, 

And heroes wake froqi every mouldering urn ! 

Lockhart records in his “ Life of Scott ” that his zeal for learning 
was so great that Leyden once walked fifty miles to procure an old ballad. 
At the age of nineteen he astonished the scholars of Edinbtirgh 
by the extent and variety of his knowledge, and it is all the more 
creditable to him when we remember that be was leading a life 
of poverty. • 

The spirit of adventure and anxiety to have a permanent settlement 
in life found him at Madras in 1803 as Medical , Officer under 
the East India Company, for which office he had qualified himself 
by getting the Master’s Degree in Medicine within the astonishingly 
short period of six months. His first appointment was in 'the General 
Hospital, Madras, from which he was promoted to be a physician 
to the Commissioners who were asked to survey Mysore on its 
conquest. The consequent travels were turned to great advantage 
by his study of the physical conditions of the regions, on which he 
contributed a paper to the Government, After some more wanderings 
in Mysore, Malabar, and the Central Districts of the Presidency, he 
embarked for Penang where the mysteries of the Malay race engaged 
his attention and opened a new world of imagination. A striking 
proof of his scholarly spirit is furnished by a treatise which he wrote 
at the time, on the languages and literatures of the Indo-Chinese 
nations. He soon came back to Bengal and held various high offices 
under the Government as a Judge and Administrator. But in the 
midst of his arduous duties be continued a profound student of the 
Oriental languages. This period of peace was, however, broken by 
his being asked to accompany Lord Minto to Java to complete the 
work of British conquest there. The last scene of his life is as 
touching in ite pathos as it is honourable to bis zeal for learning and 
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truth. It reminds us jpf that ill-fated experiment of Francis Bacon, , 
of stn£Sng a hen with snow on a wintry day, which resulted in a mortal^ 
chill. Among the interesting objects of the conquered capital was ', 
a library in one of the public buildings which was said to contain 
some rare Oriental manuscripts and valuable Dutch records. His= 

* enthusiasm for research led him incautiously into a low chamber 
which had lain absolutely closed for several years. A poisonous ’ 

sickness so characienstic of the bitter atmosphere of the island came 
/Upon him immediately and resulted in his death after a three days' 
illness. The dose of such a valuable life at the earl) age of thirty-six 
wa« a bereavement which excited genuine sorrow in all those who 
had the privilege of knowing the^man and hi^ work, ft was not 
the mere affection and goodwill of a friend that was responsible for 
this expression of lament by Sir Walter Scott in his Laid of the 
lines which remind us of his famous tulo«j on Put 

His bright and, brief career is o et, 

And mute his tuneful strain's , 

Quenched'his lamp of varied lore, 

That loved the light of song to pom 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains 

Sir John Malcolm, with whom Leyden bad Formed a warm 
friendship in India, wrote a eulogy on the poet which ^appeared in 
the Cotine/ of the time. He observed with a melancholy 

truth, 

When triumph’s tale is westward horre 
On border hills no joy shall gleam , 

And thy loved Teviot long shall mourn 
The youthful poet of her stream 

The unfortunate life of Leyden has some points of resemblance 
to the meteoric career of the most illustrious poet of his time, 
Byron. Both died at the same age ; both were distinguished by a 
zealous pursuit of some sacred cause , years of exile were the lot 
of the two, and both found a grave beneath distant skies. 

An attempt to survey Leyden’s poetical work most be prefaced 

a warning against the common weakness of raising literary 
mediocrities into masters. It is not maintained for a moment that 
lii^den’s name deserves a high rank on the list of English poets, 
though it must be granted that he has bequeathed a more valuable 
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heritage than many of the obsenre versifiers Mdio, fo^ instaho^ weigh 
heavily on Johnson’s Ltvei of the Ports. Leyden's work ofiBsrs an 
interesting study in the two powerful cross>ciirrents operating on the 
literature of even the age of Wordsworth, the old order of artificiality, 
convention and correctness striving vainly against the infusion oh 
Romance. Leyden’s sympathies are entirely in favour of the new 
mo^ement, but hs is still in the charms of the heroic couplet and 
the social \erse of the eighteenth century expositors of song. The 
\ eiD of Satire is strong enough and he is a true disciple of Pope in hta 
attack of the social fashions of the age and in his poetic treatment 
of the drawing-room. There is an Ep%stU 1) a Lady from u Dancikg 
Bear in which the poet recoidt. for the enlightenment of society the 
rantition of fops from monkeys to bears 

In every region and in every clime 
Renowned for beauty, genius wit, and rhyme, 

Long did the bear claim kindred with the apt, 

And shone a monkey of subhmci shape , 

Skilful to flirt the hat, the cane, th*e glove. 

And wear the pert grimace of monkey love , 

But modern beaux disdain the monkey air, 

And in politeness ape the surly bear. 

i hus runs the gay ridicule in the spirit of the versifiers of the 
age of Pope 

There IS again a slavish adherence to the time worn conventions 
of poetic diction. It is ‘ the crystal tide, ‘ the heavens of azure,’ ‘ the 
silver shower,’ ‘the lonely swain,’ ‘fancy’s gaze,’ and the ‘concert 
of the woods.’ There was also a tendency for philosophical morahsmg 
and a constant indulgence in didactic verse or othei characteristics of the 
eighteenth century which had not vanished m his period 

The peasant, once a friend, a friend no more. 

Cringes, a slave before the master's door . 

Or else, too proud where once he loved to fawn, 

For distant climes deserts his native lawn, 

And fondly hopes beyond the western main, 

To find the virtues here beloved in vam. 

It is interesting to note that the passage is followed by an imitation 
of the famous account of primitive philosophy of the Red Ipdian in 
Pope’s Essay on Man, Pope’s influence is evident in all hiS work>>d)is 
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epi^ammatic expression, fondness for fas^fetcbed illustration and 
didactic verse being some of the features copied by the student : 

For host of lies against the truth combine, 

As bending curves distort the equal line. 

• • • • • 

If one poor cup thy parching thirst could slake, 

Say wouldst thou plunge in Ocean’s boundless wake 7 
He reigns alone, the sovereign of his soul, 

Whom idle fears nor foreign cares control ; 

Who hopes not fondly in his tented dome 
Unaltered still to find a lasting home ; 

For who hath heard or whp shall ever hear 
Of domes unaltered in this changeful sphere ? , 

, It is the same spirit that prompts him to write a poem on the Fan 
another to Htaiache, both properly addressed to ladies. But even the 
most superficial reader will observe that he has tasted the freedom of the 
new school. For here might be felt a hearty appreciation of nature, a 
genuine and passionate outpouring of love and sorrow and emotional 
struggles of a soul-stirring energy. The adoption of varied metrical 
forms, including the Ode, is another unmistakable sign of the direction 
in which the Muse of Poetry was advancing. The extraordinary 
influence which the school of Pope exercised on the bards of the 
country long after its citadel was effectively undermined |s peculiarly 
apparent in Leyden’s work and his poems thus acquire the value of a 
rare literary curiosity. 

A review of his Indian poems cannot but be of great interest to 
readme in this country. There are only about a dozen of them, but they 
furnish an Interesting commentary on varied aspects of Indian life 
and civilisation. The Song of a Telinga Dancing Girl addressed to f 
European gentleman in the presence of some European ladies reminds 
us of the vers desod^ti of Mathew Prior. Radha burns for him and foi 
him alone, and she is pained to see there are dearer beauties anc 
bright rivals of a fairer hue round her— and therefore Radha yieldi 
to sad despair t It will be difficult to maintain that this is true t( 
Hindu society, the Telinga dancing girl being drawn from a dnsi 
, which is probably incapable of such sentiments. 

The battle of Assays inspires another piece and the Briti^ ben 
^rximmemotates with pride the gsdlant band. 

That broke 

Through the betsflng clouds of smoke 
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When the voUqred thunder spoke 

From a tbonsand smouldering months of Itttid flameJ 

There is a Miltonic touch in his characterisation of the ti^^nendous 
odds against which they had to contend, the forces beihg more terrible 
than those which came on Greece or Macedon, 

When they shook the Persian throne 
Mid the old barbaric pomp of Ispahan. 

I 

The ode has much of the martial spirit— Leyden himself had’ 
later to discharge the duties of a commander in Bengal— but it is 
unfortunately marred by the ending, where the poet succumbs to the 
older tradition. For heroic worth and fame shall never die ” is rather 
a doll ending for a poem celebrating a triumph in battle. Another 
poem similar in spirit is that on General Frazer, killed at the battle 
of Deeg in the year 1804, 

A town of historic importance in Southern India—*' the moat-girt 
towers of Velura ’’ or Vellore— forms the subject of a third poem* A 
close study of the ancient tradition and religions history of the place 
lends some importance to the poem, at least to those who have known 
it. The mountain of Kailasgarb and the surrounding natural scenery 
recall to his mind the early scenes of his life in Scotland. The peaceful 
town was to be disturbed the next year by a serious mutiny, but 
Leyden's ode was On Leaving Vellore. 

The most distinguishing poem of .the group is bis famous Ode 
U) an Indian Gold Coin, in which be delivers a touching lament on the 
condition of the Anglo-Indian toiling in this distant land for the 
"vile yellow slave”: 

Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear— 

A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow'd heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dimmed with many a tear 
That once were guiding stars to mine : 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that loved me true ; 

I crossed the tedious pcean-wave, 

To roam in climes unkind and new, 
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The cold winds of the stranf^er blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart— ///« giave, 

Dari and iiniimely, met my view 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 

The last lines have a tragic significance, his prophetic spirit seeming 
to perceive with remarkable intuition his approaching end. It is the 
same pathetic expression of anguish and fear that is heard in these' 
lines, their very simplicity and directness lending some awe to their 
meaning : 

Far from my sacred natal clime 
I haste to an untimely grave ! 

The fear —it is almost a certainty — of death haunts him repeatedly : 

Fore-doomed to seek an early tomb, 

For whom the pallid grave-flowers blow, 

I hasten on my destined doom 

And sternly mock at joy or woe. 

( 

And this brings us to The Dtrj^e of the Deparled Y((ir, which, though 
written in Penang, narrate*? some of his pleasant experiences in. 
Southern India. He remembers “the holy ground by the Cauvery’s 
stream ” He recalls with a rapture the days spent m the land of palms, 
in Travancore and in Malabar: 

r 

Sweet Malabar! thy suns that shine 
With softened light through summer showers, 

Might charm a sadder soul than mine 
To joy amid thy lotus flowers. 

For each sweet scene I wander’d o'er. 

Fair scenes that ever shall be dear, 

From Curga’s hills to Travancore 
I hail thy steps, departed year. 

The poet’s lot was cast in Bengal for the next few years, 
it was here that he wrote some terrible verses wjiich have a bearing 
on some dark aspects of popular Hinduism — the cult of Kali-worship 
with its mysterious rites of blood and sacrifice. The poet is on 
sea-girt Sagur’s desert isle,” and the sight of an infanticide and 
kuman sacrifice fills him with righteous indignation. The mother 
consigned the child to the Ganges and she shrunk not once its cries 
to bear.” A victim with his streaming beard hoar and grey, his matted 
ocks arrayed in red flowers, is offered to the Evil Power, Kali*^” midst 
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the braying brazen timbrels, his heart-blood shedi on the lotus flower." 
It is in such revolting circumstances that he speaks out with an extra- 
ordinary dignity and reserve so characteristic of his lofty soul ; 

Skull-chaplet wearer ! whom the blood 
Of man delights a thousand years, 

Than whom no face, by land or flood. 

More stern and pitiless appears, 

Thine is the cup of human tears. 

For pomp of human sacrifice 
Cannot the cruel blood suffice — 

Of timers which thine island rears ? 

The poem affords a strange contrast to lleber’s idyllic pictute 
of An Evening Walk in Bengal, * 

There is again the Lament of Ramn from the Bengalee, which 
presents some fine touches of the Oriental spirit in Art and Philosophy, 
The people of Ayodhya pour out their sorrow for the Solar priuce, the 
hero of the Ramayana, who has been banisHod into exile by the wiles 
of an intriguing stepmother. Heie are the plaintive strains ot the 
eastern bard : 

From the fish in the streamlets a broken sigh heaves, 

And the birds of the forest lament from the leaves, 

and the inevitable Hindu conclusion : 

Fa^tb fades from the age, nor can honour remain, 

And fame is delusion and glory is vain. 

There are two poems on the death of Tippoo Sultan, one rendered 
from the Canarese and the other from the Hindustani, which are not 
marked by any great poetic merit. They, however, afford a vivid glimpse 
into the distinctive spirit of the two great races that have made their home 
in India. Leyden saw service in Mysore and the surrounding districts 
for some years and it evidently gave him numerous opportunities 
for coming into contact with the folklore of the people. That be has 
preserved with great care the spirit of the originals in translating 
these two pieces is evident from the national features which have 
found strong expression in them. The Canarese bard paints in glowing 
colours the prosperity of the Moslem ruler, comparing the splendour 
of his court and the greatness of his power to those of the ancient 
kings of the Mahabharata^ whose glory was but paltry wh& compared 
with his. The elaborate account is followed by reflections on the 
transient nature of human greatness. It is said to vanisjii when "the 
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God of lotus*eye’' withdraws his smile, as soon as Krishna’s favour 
is Had. The old, old Hindu doctrine is preached once more : 

How vain is every mortal boast, 

How empty earthly pomp and power ! 

Proud bulwarks crumbled down to dust, 

' If o’er them adverse fortune lower. 

“In Vishnu’s lotus- foot alone,” is there power when every earthly 
throne tumbles and martial glory fades away. The Moslem composition 
is full of fire and breaks out in a fierce appreciation of “ the gallant 
Sultan.” Breathing defiance at the enemy evr n after conquest, and 
with curses for the traitor that would betray his master on the battle- 
field, the follower of the Arabian ’prophet realises the painful fact 
that the throne of the Sultan ** who was their earthly trust, is row the 
lowly dust.” The dominant note in the genius of the two nations 
is thus vividly brought out in these two short pieces of poetry. 

The limited scope of the present study renders it unnecessary 
to dwell at any length on his non-Indian poems, many of which display 
even a truer poetic utterance. Is it too much to ask for some 
indulgence in the critic in the judgment of the work of one whose 
career was as short as it was full of the most tormenting anguish of 
body and soul ? He declared his own ambition in poetry in the lines ; 

Enough for me, if fancy wake the shell, 

To Eastern minstrels’ strain. ' 

Who will deny that he did accomplish it in circumstances which must 
have blasted many an ardent poetic spirit ? 

The Indian experiences of Leyden throw light on the conditions of 
life which, prevailed in this country in his time. Coming when the 
comforts of civilisation were scarc^y known in the land, it was his mis- 
fortune to undergo severe hardships in his travels. His melancholy 
disposition^ which was still further embittered by long exile from 
home, found very little happiness in the surroundings of an alien land, 
but a keen sense of hujpour which characterised him, at least when he 
was fresh from Scotland, was of great help to him in putting up with 
bis trials. ^ 

He came to Madras on board the Hugh Inglis, after a voyage of five 
n^ths, and^travellers who now dash into the city by the Bombay Ex^ 
P^ss on a Saturday, two weeks after leaving England, and refresh tiiem* 
at^ves In fa^ionable hotels, might well congratulate themselves wheh 
they yead i^den’e account of his landing and first experiences in Madras. 
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*' We landed after passing through a very rough and dangerous' 
surf, and being completely wetted by the spray, .and were received 
on the beach by a number of the natives, who wanted to carry us 
from the boat on their naked greasy shoulders, shining with cocoa 
oil. I jumped on the shore with a loud huzza, tumbling half a do^n 
of them in the sand, but the sun was so excruciatingly hot, that '^y 
brains seemed to be boiling, for which reason 1 got into my palankeen, 
and proceeded to the principal inn. On my way thither, wishing 
to speak to one of my messmates, I overset the palankeen by leaning 
incautiously to one side, and nearly tumbled head foremost into the 
street. ... I then set out to survey the town in the self*same 
palankeen. The houses had all of them an unearthly appearance, 
by no means consonant to our ideas of Oriental splendour. The animals 
differed a good deal from ours ; the dogs looked wild and mangy, 
their hair stood on end, and they bad all the appearance of being mad. 
The cows and bullocks had all bunches on their shoulders, and their 
necks low and apparently bowed beneath their burden. . . . Can 
you, be surprised that my curiosity was so thoroughly satisied that 
1 even experienced a considerable degree of sickness and felt all my 
senses so dazzled and: tormented that my head ached and my ears 
tingled and 1 was so completely fatigued by the multitude of new 
sensations which crowded on me on every side that to fr^ee myself 
from the torment, like an ox tormented with gadflies, I took to the 
water and g0t again on shipboard with more satisfaction than I bad 
descried land after a five month's voyage ? " 

His life on shore was hardly encouraging at the beginning. The 
first night was full of unpleasant experiences. His side was smarting 
and he found that the disturbing agent was an animal— a large lizard 
of the blood-sucker type. It saluted him in the morning "like 
Xailoun’s cousin, Karduwan, in the Arabian tales, which saluted 
him so kindly, though it would not condescend to enter into* 
conversation ” ! 

Bangalore and Mysore were hardly the towns of easy access which 
they are now. The unsettled state of the country after the troubles 
with Tippoo Sultan added to the difficulties, and he had an exciting 
adventure in the new province which bad to be traversed by quaint 
methods of travelling. He was asked to take immediate charge of an 
officer who had fallen sick in the interior. He made the journey with 
great rapidity but be arrived during the night at the bank of a river in 
tioods, which had to be crossed to enable him to reach his destination. 
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«The river could not be forded nor were any boats available. He there* 
fore proceeded to a village at a little distance, though it was notorious 
as a den of robbers, and insisted on their seeing him across the river. 
Three of them were made to do this duty, and it was done in a manner 
which almost seems to baffle realisaton by people of this century, fie 
was asked to sit in a brass kettle balancing himself carefully. The three 
villagers swam in the river and towed the kettle across, holding it by 
its three ears ! The most exciting part of the incident was, however, yer 
^o come — he was dogged by a monstrous tiger for a distance ot three 
miles I 

Leyden has a very attractive picture to present of the natural 
scenery of Coorg and the character of its people. “The grotesque 
and savage scenery, the sudden peeps of romantic ridges and mountains 
bursting at once on you through the t'amboc bushes, the green peaks 
of the loftiest bills, towering above the forests on their declivities, and 
the narrow cultivated strips between the ridges, all contributed strongly 
to recall to memory some .very romantic scenes in the Scottish High- 
lands.” He is struck by the dignified bearing of the people of Coorg, 
their " frank, open, and bold demeanour which he observes is in 
contrast to the general attitude of the other Hindus 'i'he ordinary 
Subedhar of Vira Rajendra Pettah — a mere district official — has the 
court^e of advancing towards him and he gives such a vigorous shake 
of the hand that Leyden exclaims “ it would have done credit to a 
Scotchman.” His surprise at the dignified behaviour of the , Coorg ofHcial 
was so great, that it made him forget an elaborate vernacular oration 
which he had carefully prepared. 

The exclusiveness of the Brahmin and the contempt of the priestly 
class for the foreigner furnish him with material for some interesting 
comment. In all his conversations with the Brahmins he insisted on 
claiming divine descent for himself— he put forward as his direct 
^ ancestor the great Swayambhu or Brahma himself, the First Parents 
being connected .with the line with the appellations of “ Adima ” and 
*'Iva.'' His own Veda was said to have been issued long before 
the times of the great Hindu sage, Veda Vyasa. 

Anglo-Indian life evidently went on 'with more gaiety and romance 
than at present. Leyden and his friends were at hrt^fast one morning 
when Sir John Malcolm returned his copy of Infancy with 

some comphmentary verses on the title .page./ ^Tbe gallant soldier 
pinnted out that Leyden's verses, written in ^outb^had a commendable 
warmth of patriotism and martial, virtue. The poet had such satisfaction 
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in reading the verses that he insisted on foregoing his breakfast till 
he had answered in verse the compliments of his distinguished friend. 
Half an hour, and he came out of his room with a reply in his hands. 
He acknowledged with some pride : 

Careless of fame, not fond of pjraise, 

The simple strains spontaneous sprung : 

For Teviot's youths I wrote the lays, 

For border maids my song I sung. 

It was enough for him that they had pleased a person like the 
Colonel, who had his spirit ** unquenched beneath the Eastern star." 

There is a note of the primitive passion for courage and rash 
adventure in an incident which happened on his voyage from Calcutta 
to Madras — the voyage, it is interesting to know in this connection^ 
extended to thirty days. It also gives a revelation of the playful tastes 
of the Anglo-Indian society of the time. There were on board the ship 
two passengers with whom he was on terms of intimacy. They offered 
to bet sixty gold mohurs that Leyden would not climb up to the top* 
gallantroyal of the vessel. It was intended to play a joke on him, which 
was nothing short of having him bound there and forcing him to purchase 
his freedom on payment of a fine. Leyden was bold enough to accept 
the challenge ai\d make the attempt — he mounted to the top and also 
quickly perceived the attempt to fasten him there. At the risk of great 
danger and^with bruises on bis palms he managed to slip down by 
grasping a coir rope 1 It is creditable to Leyden to note that though 
he had thus won the wager, he refused to take the money, which was 
duly offered in the form of a written order. 

It is only necessary to add that, amidst all this apparent pleasure 
and good humour, he was nursing the deep melancholy which was the 
corse of his life. From incidents and experiences of this kind he often 
turned into a world of his own to give vent to his sullen despair in 
accents of painful grimness. His inmost heart was whispering to him ' 
every moment that be was moving to the grave, till he actually found 
the peace of death in that fatal chamber of the Far East. 


Madras, 


P. SESHADRI. 
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OUR NATIONAL RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER 
PEOPLES, ESPECIALLY IN THE FAR EAST. 


T he volume on Inter- Racial Problems issued by the Congress of 
Races contains chapters bearing on the wrong policy adopted 
in treating Orientals and others. Such wrong policy leads to great 
trouble and bitterness. It hinders co-operation in many important 
ways. All kinds of proof could be given, that the Chinese are 
amenable to instruction and training, only we must first win them, 
meet them at least on equal terms, and even be willing to take 
suggestions from them as to what is suitable for the good of their 
country. Chapter after chapter might be given, proving from the 
Missions in Amoy that amazing progress has been made in physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual development, showing tha^ many have 
yielded themselves unreservedly for effective service. They have 
realised that missionaries, both men and women, are honestly 
engaged in seeking their welfare. This has deeply touched them. 
No writer has yet adequately explained the instances and tokens of 
their responsiveness. 

The case of lady missionaries is very remarkable. They have 
had to make their position in China. No such body of women 
has ever before existed. To show how they are differentiated it has 
been said there are three sexes, male, female and neutral. This 
means that the lady missionaries are regarded as a remarkable class. 
They are looked up to with all respect. When they visit ftmiilies 
to instruct the women, the men, ever so dignified, listen in hiding, so 
as to get the benefit of their teaching. When they are at stations 
Vrhere there are no male missionaries, preachers and even pastors 
elderly s^ek their instruction. Indeed, I have knovm of a great 
i^fectural city having excelleilt male missionaries, where the lady 
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missionary was sought after by high-class pastors so as to get help* 
in their sermons. 

There can be no doubt that if the sympathetic Side ofli^y 
instead of that of force, were used by all foreigners, much good 
might be accomplished. To-day in all the world this principle seems 
to apply. If we read a book like “ The Great Illusion,” it seems as 
though in the future the world will be regulated, not by armies and 
navies, but by moral agencies, business relations, mutual credit 
and the like. 

Now in these particulars China is especially strong. The 
Chinese can make good soldiers when they are properly trained and 
led, but they are not naturally a fighting people. They consider it is 
to their credit to work by moral agencies. Mencius was a great 
sage, but he was inclined to be warlike. Confucius paid more 
attention to moral principle. As the ages have passed Mendus 
has been less thought of, but Confucius has been marvellously to the 
front. To study out all such ideas would impress us deeply with 
the fact as to the line we ought to take in winning over Chinamen. 

If we do not win them over our future intercourse will be marked 
by disaster. They are being forced into military methods. When 
they become a military power and when they develop the resources of 
their counter, what can they not do to force their way in the world 
and take reprisals on us ? It may be argued that in spite of all our 
hard treatment of them we have been of service to them in a hundred 
ways. It may also be argued that we are beginning to learn some 
lessons as to how to treat them. We have been afraid, for example, 
that to allow them to enter the public gardens in Shanghai would 
mean that the gardens would be so overrun that the families of 
Westerners would be excluded. To meet this difficulty we are^ 
going to provide some special gardens for the Chinese. Little kind-^ 
nesses of this sort are all very vrell, but they do not obviate the fact 
that many and many a national grudge still rankles. ^ 

We regard ourselves as a ruling race, and in all the East 
we think we must keep others in their place. But when these 
* others * get the power, they will take a lesson out of our own book. 
Hence the need of precaution. )We cannot begin too soon to 
study how to produce a better understanding. It may be truly 
said that just now, amid all the turmoil in China, foreigners are 
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highly esteemed. But this is the time of China's .weakness, Still/ 
even now, they are struggling up and they keenly discriminate 
between nations. It is the boast of America that her intercourse 
with China has been wonderfully free from collision. There was 
indeed bitter feeling because the Chinese were excluded from the 
States. This, however, was only an incident, and America claims 
that she is on better terms with China than other nations. Some 
argue that Germany is making her way into her confidence. The 
aloofiiess of Britain ought to be moderated. The book " Inter- 
Racial Problems” provides instruction on this subject. It is generally 
acknowledged in regard to India that we must treat the Indian on 
fairer terms, and the recent efforts of King George have been in this 
direction. Still, many social evils have to be overcome. The Chinese 
are a stronger people than the Hindus. They have great possibili- 
ties as to character and decision of purpose. The Japanese, with all 
their cleverness, have to employ the Chinese to be their bankers. 
The power of education in China is increasing every day. The impact 
of foreigners on the Chinese has had important results. It must 
be remembered that a special feature of Chinese life is imitativeness. 
They are determined to acquire the knowledge of the West and to 
put it to good service. It will be strange if they do not continue to 
advance in Western ways, and when they can do without us, why 
should they not ? Then will arise many questions & to coping 
with us in many departments of life, for example, merchandise, 
the labour market, etc. 

They are remarkable for remembering their friends. Many 
queer things have been said against missionaries, who have been 
obliged to enter China and remain there under their own Govern- 
ment, and thus, through political complications, to be involved in 
blame. Yet surely time will rectify this. Extra-territoriality has 
disappeared in Japan and it must disappear in China. Then we 
Westerners in China will have to be under Chinese rulers even as 
aliens in England are under English control. It will be a serious 
: thing for us then if we do not give heed to our behaviour. Take, 
,lor example, a famous book, “ Chinese Characteristics,” by a femous 
.fiUttfOT. It was written for English readers and created marvelloitt •i 
information is valuable and should be widely known, 

! sharp points made have pierced the Chinese keenly. How* 
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adays it ‘must not be forgotten that everything written concerning 
China, even though written in English, is widely read by them* 
But besides this the book has been translated into Chinese* The 
stinging parts of it have caused deep offence, especially throughout 
Pekin. The undesirable parts of the book are worse in Chinese 
than in English. Great people do not forgive what they consider 
the wrong done them. The writer of the book was travelling on 
board a steamer with a Mandarin. He wished to associate, but was 
! repulsed. On enquiring as to the reason, he was referred to his un- 
pardonable book. A famous Chinaman who knew about the 
matter told me that the author of the " Characteristics," in order 
to level up on the other side, wrot*e another book, “ slanging ” his 
own countrymen the Americans. My friend, the Chinaman, was 
reviewing the same book. There are keen minds and pens fn 
China. As the saying goes, Men may be killed by the pen as truly 
as by the sword.’’ 

Strenuous efforts should be made in orde» that the Chinese may 
be properly understood by us. They are a people of contrasts. No 
sooner do we think that we have come to some definite decision 
than we meet with something noteworthy on the opposite side. T. 
T, Meadows, of the Consular Service, wrote a book on “ China and 
her Rebellions," in which he showed that we Britishers are unfair. 
We do not give credit to the Chinese in their effort to take off sharp 
edges in conversation. We call them “liars,” and encourage a 
great antipathy to them on this account. They have antipathy to 
us because we are lacking in filial piety. The extent of our brute 
force leads us to over-rate ourselves. We do not consider the many 
excellent ideas, principles and methods by which the Chinese . 
people, have continued in existence while so many great nations 
have passed away. We deeply resent the objectionable experiences 
in China from want of sanitation, hygiene, and the like* There sue 
many difficulties arising from the fact that Westerners press their 
interests to the damage of Orientals. Japan has made her way because 
she has fought hard. Who can doubt that in time China will be a!ble 
to do the same 7 Let us take full note of the battle-cry, China for the 
Chinese.” As to India, our own leaders say that we have no right to 
the country unless as we can prove ourselves benefactors* It is 
great credit to Britain that so many proofs are forthcon^g that 
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China. However this may be, in view of the interests of our traders, 
our soldiers and sailors, our Consuls, and in view of the fact that 
the good of one is the good of all, we have need to take more 
care, as a nation, than we have ever done to improve our national 
relationship with this great people. Indeed, we must not overlook 
the fact that in all the Orient, Asia for the Asiatics " is being 
raised as a battle-cry which cannot be disregarded. 


Mand, 


I SADLER. 
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A MYSTIC DRAMA. 


M ary, princess KARADJA, the gifted authoress of this drama, 
is a mystic. Her “ Towar 4 s the Light ” is a mystic poem.. It 
was written originally in Swedish and translated by herself into English. 

It dealt with an after-life experience and described the various steps of . 
penance and repentance. It went through six editions and was trans> 
lated into German, Dutch and Danish. The poem was followed by two 
books called “ The Esoteric Meaning of the Sacraments ” and “ The 
Ancient Therapeuts," and we have now before<is a mystic drama from 
her pen, called “ King Solomon.” * 

The preface is dated “ Easter 1912,” and the authoress says therein 
that, while the Drama represents Synthesis, the Commentaries she has 
attached to it represent Analysis, and attempt to prove that there has 
nev^er been jiore than one religion revealed and re-revealed all through 
the ages, and the fundamental thoughts are identical in every Creed. ■ 
The drama is a very artistic production, but what we are most interested 
in is the experience of the authoress herself mentioned in the Commen- 
taries. 

It appears that in 1904, she found her invisible Master, and there 
are over 20 references to his teaching at various pages. Let us see 
what it was. The best way of presenting it will be to think out what 
questions are likely to be discussed at a Conference of Christian Mystics, • 
and then qqpte sefiaiiw the replies our mystic received from her 
Master. The replies are not given consecutively in the Commentaries, 
and so ‘ the little catechism, we have compiled, will be useful. We may 
call it ** A Western Mystic's Catechism." 

Q. What constitutes the ever-invisible Root on the Great Tree of 

Life ? : 

* Ail these books have been published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Tr<iboerltaadCo.< 
Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, London. The price of *'Kiog Solomoa" is 6*. net, and 
tha Brst three books Is., 2s„ and 6d. respectively. 
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A. God — io His double aspect of Father and Mother, Wisdom 
and Love, Eternal Force and Eternal Substance. 

Q. What constitutes the Stem ? 

A. The Logos~the Creative Word is “the Only Begotten” 
Son of the Divine Father and Mother. The harmonious blending of 
Wisdom and Love engenders the Logos. Force, the Father, is made 
manifest through Substance, the Mother. The Logos is Life and 
Light. 

Q, What is the Consort of Light, the Son ? 

A. Ether, which contains and sustains the whole. 

Q. What are the first emanations of Light, the main Branches 
emerging from the Stem ? 

A. Light is Life. Each Ray emanating from the Divine Centre 
is a living being, a conscious entity, a Son or Daughter of God. 

The first Emanations of Light and Ether were called by the 
Ancient Initiates the Seven Elohim. They were the Seven Creative 
Principles, the Seven Spirits in front cf the Throne of God. 

They were the Three Kings, namely, the Spirit of Power (or 
Strength), the Spiiit of Wisdom, and the Spirit of Purity, the Three 
Queens, namely. The Spirit of Mercy, the Spirit of Truth, and the Spirit 
of Peace, and, lastly or firstly the Spirit of Beauty, the top-shoot, the 
sum-total, the rainbow containing every shade. , 

Q, What Is the Great Secret ? 

A. That which relates to the Origin and End of Evil. 

Q. What was the Origin of Evil and how will it end ? 

A. When the Spirit of Strength misused his Free-will, and 
loving himself more than he loved God, detached himself from the 
Almighty, then the link of Holiness which united him to his celestial 
Consort, the* Spirit of Mercy, was severed, and he found himself Alone, 
a disharmonious and incomplete Being, for he had lost half of his 
Divine Ego. 

The colours of the Three Kings were, respectively, red, blue and 
yellow, those of the Three Queens, green, violet, and orange. The 
colour of the Spirit of Beauty was white. Black never sprang from 
white. A great gulf yawned between Red and Green, 

United, they were able to mirror forth the White Light, and to 
produce new beings on the Celestial plane. Divorced from Mercy, 
Strength is barren. 

He is Force, She is Substance. When Force is misused, Substance 
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is withdrawn. Evil is not allowed to immortalise itself. Its creations 
belong to the realm of Illusion, they lack reality. 

When the Spirit of Strength perceived that his power had been 
subjected to limitations, he became enraged, and resolved to complete 
himself ; he created a Consort out of empty nothing. 

Red engendered Black. Lucifer engendered Lucia. The Great 
Red Dragon gave birth to Kali, the Serpent Queen. 

He created a Female ; not a Woman. The Serpent lacked sex in its 
highest aspect ; she lacked Pure Love. He, the mighty Archangel, who 
still in his Fall preserved a faint shimmer of his pristine glory, granted 
Stolen Life to a being, whose name had not been written in the Book of 
Life, a being who had nothing in common with God. 

There are only two absolutely inimical powers : God and Venus 
Astaroth. In Him is Unity, in her Dissension. Pure Love engenders 
Life, Lust engenders Death. 

Astarte is the great whore. She is the Sphinx, with a heart of Stone, 
and her secret is that she is barren. But so great is the mercy of the 
Lord, that even she, who has but Stolen Lifc,^hall receive Life Eternal, 
if she humbly clings to the Light. 

Her name shall no more be Astarte. It shall be Estarte : “ Thou 
art ! ” And then she too will become fertile. 

Hark, Children of Earth I This is the great Secret of Heaven, 

Q. Who is the Virgin, the Widow, the Emerald Cup, the Vessel, 
the Ark ? • 

A. The Spirit of Mercy. 

Q. When is a radiant Christ-child born in the Spirit World ? 

A; Each time a perfectly pure thought fertilises a perfectly pure 
feeling. '' 

Q. Will the Spirit of Mercy ever cease to be a widow ? 

A. Yes, at the end of Evolution. She will be wedded, then, to 
her Maker, but not re-united unto the Spirit of Strength. 

Q. What Spirit took the place of the Spirit of Strength, when 
this latter rebelled ? 

A. The Spirit of Justice. After Lucifer’s fall, another Archangel 
emerged out of the depths of the Divine Being. Then only Justice 
was bom, There was no need for Justice before the Fall. 

Q. What is to become of the Spirit of Strength ? 

A. When the Prodigal Son has returned home, and the Red Ray 
of Strength is once more established in glory, then t^ Spirit of Justice 
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will sink back into the arms of Merc3r, and those two will once more be 
. one as in the origin of time. 

In addition to this teaching, the Princess was favoured With light on 
certain other matters. She was interested in* Solomon and appears to 
have meditated on his life, and on Jewish symbols. Who was the Queen 
of Sheba ? Who was Pharaoh’s daughter, the Queen of Solomon ? 
What is the meaning of Jachin and Boaz ? What was the secret vault 
in the Temple at Jerusalem ? How was the Queen of Sheba taken into 
the Temple ? The invisible Master solved all these problems. 

The Princess writes at p. 93, that she had thought Balkis, Queen 
of Sheba, to be a good woman, and she was therefore much amazed, 
when the true nature ot her mission to Solomon was revealed in 1904. " I 
was informed that the Being of whom she is a manifestation, incarnates 
each time it desires to bring about the downfall of an empire or of some 
important individual. The Queen of Sheba re appeared in history as 
Helen of Troy and as Cleopatra, always bringing ruin nnd destruction to 
those who were caught in her nets. I would not have dared to publish 
this Drama with its new jgind startling conception of the Queen of Sheba, 
unless I had succeeded — after years of patient research—in collecting 
overwhelming evidence of the fact that, the events described really 
occurred as I beheld them in my vision, and that my appreciation of her 
character is historically correct.” From a passage at p. 118, we learn 
that certain explanations were made to the Princess when she “ was out 
of the body.” At p. 125 she says an explanation concernidg a symbol 
was granted to her in 1904” from the Beyond,” and at p. 145 she says the 
passage in Revel. VI., 9, was explained to her ” from the Beyond, during 
my initiation in November, 1904.” At p. 170 she writes : ” In 19041 

when I beheld the astral records, I saw distinctly King Solomon leading 
the Queeh of Sheba across a Bridge. At that time I knew nothing about 
the topographical situation of Jerusalem and had never given the subject a 
thought Since then I have— by patient investigation — mainly in the 
Oriental Students’ Department in the British Museum — been able to 
ascertain that a deep valley, now almost entirely blocked op by robbishi 
separated in ancient times the City of David from Mount Moriah. It is 
called the Tyropean Valley. In Solomon’s time it was traversed by 
means of a *• Sacred Bridge,” mentioned in I. Kings, X., 5. My vision 
was consequently not an effect of imagination, but a clear 'perception of 
ahistoncal fact.” 

Frpjns these passages we may infer that the Princess does bdieve 
Jtt cwt^ln ” effects of imaginati on ” and therefore considers it n e ce stMl i y 
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to seek corroboration even of astral records seenb^ ber, when out 
of tbe body. *> 

At p. 193 she says: “This is the Revelation I received in 1904 
concerning the Origin of Evil.” At p. 197 she writes : “ It was reveal- 
ed to me in 1904 that when the Centripetal Force (Egotism) first placed 
itself in opposition to the Centrifugal Force (Pure Love), then Apollo 
, became Apollyon : the Cross (Light) was transformed into the Swasti- 
kan (Fire).’* At p. 203 she speaks of the corroboration of the “ Reve- 
lation I have had concerning the first Emanations.” At p, 216 she quotes 
Zechariah IV., 6-;, and writes: “These lines prove conclusively that 
the interpretation communicated to me by my Invisible Master is 
correct.*' At p. 217 she says it was revealed to her that Zechariah V., 9, 
was a mistranslation. At p. 225, we have this remarkable passage; 
“ In 1904 — during my Initiation — I beheld in vision a pair of scales 
weighing unevenly. I saw the numbers 13-1-14 heavily weighing down 
one of the scales, and on the other side the number 12 vainly attempting 
to restore proper balance. Then I saw the number 15 descending 
from above and placing itself beside the twelvev— and lo ! — harmony was 
restored ! My Master explained to me that i2 is tbe number of the 
Virgin, 13 the number of the Serpent, 14 the number of the “Prince of 
this World "and 15 the number of the Messiah. When the Soul has 
become “Virgin*’ and is crowned with i2stars, (Rev. XII.) then she 
gives birtl^ to the mystic Manchild the Redeemer. 5 + 5 + 5 =i 5 ' 5 *^ 
the Adamic number; 15 restores the Microcosmic Trinity.” 

There were revelations not only about numbers and colours but 
about geometrical figures and musical notes. The Non-Manifest 
Deity corresponds to the Invisible Point, ever present, the origin of all 
forms; the Straight Line corresponds to the Logos, the Ascending 
Equilateral Triangle to the Three Kings, tbe Reversed Equilateral 
Triangle to the Three Queens. The Kings were the Major Chord, the 
Queens the Minor Key. The Kings were Do, Mi, Sol, the Queens Fa, 
Re, La. The Spirit of Beauty was the 7th chord. Tbe ultra-violet ray 
corresponds to the Spirit of Truth which is to come. 

To us all these glimpses into the inner life of the authoress are more 
interesting than tbe Drama itself. Tennyson told Tyndall that the 
passage in “ The Ancient Sage” beginning with 

“ And more, my son i for more than once when I sat all alone, re- 
volving in myself,” 

f * 

(presented truly bis own experience. We have his testimony 
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that the mortal limit of the self can be loosed, and thro* loss of self 
we can gain such large life as is * 

unshadowable in words, 

** Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world.” 

How is this loosing of the mortal limit effected ? Tennyson was 
perfectly sane, and yet he believed, nay had actual experience of being, 
so to say, out of his body : 

** I touch'd my limbs, the limbs were strange, not mine,” 

The authoress appears to have had similar experience. In the Yoga 
^Sutras of Patanjali, we have the science of meditation, as practised by 
the Hindus. It will be interesting to know what method was followed by 
the Princess, and how she found her Teacher. 

One important hint given by Patanjali is that of meditating in the 
beginning on what one loves. In the Panchadasi an example is given even 
of a man who was asked to meditate on his buflalo, as he loved it best. 
Every school of Mysticism teaches the Immanence of the Supreme. 
Every school has its symbols, colours, figures, forms, phrases, &c. by 
means of which the novice is taught to see the One in the Many, and 
the Many in the One. Every school, again, has something to say about 
the Great Illusion, about Trial and Discipline and Initiation and Regen- 
eration. Marie Corelli, in her latest novel, “ The Life Everlasting,” 
introduces us to one school. But after all Santoris is a pocr creature. 
The Yoga Sutras give us a higher ideal. It is not for our ultimate good 
to exercise command over the powers of Nature. So long as you desire, 
you will be in the realm of Desire. Desire, therefore, Desirelessness, in 
order to understand the highest mysteiy. But desiring desirelessness is 
not an easy thing. The soul must pass through the fire of temptation. 
Not even Vishvamitra could attain the Highest, without succumbing to 
temptation and passing through the fire of repentance. The Soul does 
not easily become a Virgin. 

Desire, say the Vedas, is the link between the Seen and -the 
Unseen,' The Omniscient, when he gave his own power with free- 
will, must have foreseen the birth of what is called Evil. Every limita- 
tion of time, space or causation is, in one sense, an evil. But evil 
itself is really good in the making. It is better to be than not to be* 
It is better even to exist than not to exist. It is better to love and 
lose than not to Ipve. It is better to know what ecstacy is, even if it 
QDtails suffering, than not to know it at all. VJe rise by falling, but there 
'' inre &lls and falls. The teaching of every mystic lays great stress on 
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foregoing the pleasures of the senses^ but Solomon found it difficult to 
forego them. Happy the mani who is more successful ! 

To every novice, the Visible appeals more strongly than the Invi- 
sible. It is useful, therefore, to tel) him of the ruin wrought by self- 
indulgence and sensual pleasures. King Solomon ’’ will be a great 
aid to those who wish to walk in the narrow way, in order to gain the 
highest height. The ancients correctly represented Aphrodite as born 
of foam. What is foam ? An unsubstantial and evanescent formation) 
floating upon the water. The foam contains all sorts-ofimpurities. 

, Venus, the goddess of sensual love, has not arisen from out the pure 
depths of the H eavenly Ocean. She is the child of the surface. Sexual 
love is skin-deep. It is its fate to be ruthlessly swept away by the winds 
of Heaven. As long as the Ocean is covered with foam, it cannot 
fulfil its mission, which is to reflect Light, It is only when Venus has 
utterly vanished that Mary can emerge. Until the Soul has re-become 
Virgin, it cannot perceive the divine radiance emanating from the Inner 
Christos.” 

We require constant reminders of the existence of the Invisible, 
reminders of a world which is not a worlrf of our physical senses, of 
a world where Time, Space and Causality have no existence. Not 
without strong faith can even the first rung of the Spiritual Ladder be 
ascended. Not without inflexible faith can the veil be rent. The 
Spiritual Plane is truly the Promised Land, but we like the fleshpots 
of Egypt,* We have to cross the Red Sea, “ the domain of the Great 
Monster of the Deep," and pass some days in the Desert and live id 
tents, before we can even catch a glimpse of the land flowing with 
milit and honey. But alas, few|of us have faith in the testimony of 
Seers add Mystics. The world is too much with' us, and when we boast 
it is not, we soon have a fall. 

According to the Princess, no dry rod can re-conquer vitality unless 

1 '. it be plunged in water. We are mostly dry rods. She asks us to 
become fruitful branches. She tells us the Ark represents Divine 
Motherhood and that entrance into it means entrance into the Vessel 
of Salvation, In Heaven, the Spirit of Mercy, she says, manifests 
herself in the Emerald Ray, and that Ray perceived on Earth gives birth 
to Hope. Virgo is the symbol of that Spirit, and Virga means a Branch. 
** Passions follow generation as rust doth copper," and the Vestal that 
i^nn has to be purified before she can be filled with the Divine Essence. 
The Free Mason, who wishes to obtain the 33rd degree, must execute 
the la labours, pass the la 'gates, vanquish the five senses and obtain 
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dominion over the four elements. The Mystic Wedding of the Soul , 
is not for those who are slaves to Lust and Sin. The Mystic House^ 
where the Immaculate Mother and her Radiant Son can enter, can never 
be erected without mystic Masonry and Carpentry. Mara in Hebrew 
becomes Maria only when theyod {iota in Greek) is added, and it is never 
added before we realise that 

“ Tomb, Cradle— Cradle, Tomb, 

Are but compartments in one mighty cage,” 

a cage made by ourselves, and that we are sure to remain in that 
cage, which is affixed to the Wheel of Time, “ so long as we yield to 
the magnetic attraction of this planet and its evanescent joys.” 

It has been a pleasure to us to read the Drama and the Com* 
mentaries, and we trust the book will be widely read. We appreciate 
tbe motive which has led to the publication of the experiences we have 
quoted, and we shall rejoice if the authoress follows up this work with 
qthers likely to wean us of materialism. She asks her readers to 
formulate their questions and she promises to answer them in her 
Magazine " Sophia.” The questions that occur to us are these : 

(a) Why are there so many inconsistent accounts given of the 
various planes ? The Secret Doctrine of the late Madame Blavatsky 
is full of such inconsistencies. Even Mrs. Besant is inconsistent, and 
the names which the Princess gives to her seven planes are different 
from hers. The Vedantic description of tbe five sheaths has not been 
adhered to by Mrs. Besant who puts the Anandmaya befSre the Vig- 
nanmaya. The Princess uses the words * mind,' ‘ mental ’ and ' psychic ’ 
in a rather confusing way. There is need of a Conference of Western 
Mystics to settle their terminology and, if possible, their symbology. 

(d) Is it not a fact that as the Atma is within every one of ns, there 
is creative power within us, and hence, we can create what we intensely 
desire, and, therefore, our visions differ, at least when we are not 
yet initiates ? 

(c) The Princess believes in Karma. Now Karma is of three kind s, 
Sanchit, Prarabdh and Kriyaman. How is one to know that a particular 
Karma is Prarabdh? Prarabdh itself is Tiwra, Madhiam or Man«i. 
How far can the latter two be modified ? Can they be at all neutralised ? 
Take the case of the wreck of tbe Titanic. Stead was on board that ill- 
starred vessel. Wasitfatedthathewastodieinthisway? Was his death 
due<i to the interaction of the Prarabdh of any of his fellow-passengbrs ? 
Wift& it due to the Prarabdh of the Star Line or the Insurers in America 
Cfb^B^land, or both collectively ? We know that the action of even a 
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pebbla thrown into the sea is not lost. How many waves and wavelets of 
Karma sank the Titanic ? How sha|l we distinguish the various strands 
of Karma ? We presume that as the Princess believes in Kum», her 
Master also believes in it. and can throw light on these questions. 

(d) Is it not a fact that every explanation of our existence and the 
existence of the world presupposes a beginning in Time and Space, 
and can therefore be true only relatively. It cannot be true where there 
are no Thens and Whens. 

(«) Does not every such explanation leave intact the mystery of 
how the Absolute chose to become Relative ? Did He wish to obtain 
experience ? If so, was He not omniscient ? Did He wish to merely sport ? 
Did He dramatise and act every part in his own person ? Did He stand in 
need of voluntary love and so gave free-will ? May it not be that 
words, after all, are shadows of a shadow world and that these question^ 
cannot be settled except by inner illumination incapable of description ? 

( /) If there is Atma in man and woman, why does the Princess 
exalt woman above man ? Water is the symbol of woman, and she says 
that dry rods can become fertile only when . plunged in water. She 
also says the mission of woman is Salvation ? There is the man-soul 
in every woman, and the woman-soul in every man. Both can endure, 
both renounce. Who renounced life itself during the recent Titanic 
disaster ? Why then this attempt to make out that one sex is higher 
than the other ? 

May it not be that all the worlds are co-operant to an end, and- 
that they came into being to learn co-operation ? Granted free-will, there 
will be infinite variety. Each world is to be a shareholder in the Cosmos, 
a nti the nations of this small world are to be shareholders in it, and, as 
Mr. Wells puts it, every citizen is to be a shareholder in his State. 

(A) What is the exact relation in which the “ Prince of this World ” 
atntiHc towards the other Spirits, after his fail ? If there is Atma in all, 
there must be Amta in him also. The greater the sin, the greater the 
opportunity for attempting reclamation and for mercy. Are we to take 
it that duridg all these ages, no Archangel has been able to reclaim 
poor Lucifer. If eventually he is to be established in his glory, why 
should he lose his Consort ? 

(i) If the name of the female whom Lucifer created out of 
nothing was not in the Book of Life, how is she to become eventually 
a Being, a glorious Being? Was Helen, or Cleopatra, or Balkis 
an incarnation of the whole of her or only a part of her ? During all 
these ages has she not improved even a little ? Is not the Eastern or 
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rather the Hindu philosophic system under which Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tainas--cbildren of Prakriti-play various parts, with Purush as the Sun 
of Suns, superior to the system under which one spirit gives the 
physical body, and others the other bodies ? How are all these spirits 
related to one another ? 

We trust the authoress, when she brings out her next edition, will 
deal with these questions. We also trust that she will ask a Sanskrltist 
to see if the Sanskrit words used by her are properly spelt and 
translated. At p. 103 farm should apparently be faram^ at p. 138 
Varadi is perhaps Viraj, at P. 187 Sati should apparently be Sita, at 
p. 175 Urvati should be Urvasi. At p. 205 Kali Yuga (the Age of 
Dissension) is identified with Kali. But the “a” in Kali Yuga is short, 
while that in Kali is not so, and the two words in Sanskrit are not the 
.same. So far as we know. Kali is not depicted as a Serpent Queen 
and Lakshmi is not called a Virgin Widow. Madame Blavatsky and 
her followers have unfortunately taken many liberties with the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, and perhaps the Princess has followed them.- Ther^ 
are also several typographical mistakes in the Biblical references. These, 
however,' are trifles, light as air, The merits of the book are great, 
and we heartily recommend it to the readers of this magazine. 
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RASILI ; 

THE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 


I 

{Continued jrom page 404.) 

Chaptbr XL 

T he Raja came out and sat in his Durbar. The order was givel^^ 
and in an hour’s time the room resounded with music and gaietyi 
Bottles of Irish and Scotch whisky were opened, and the cup went 
round banishing all good sense. A number of dancing girls were called 
in, with their attendant musicians. They were dressed beautifully,, 
with all the'* art of professional training, yet the forced smiles which 
lit their faces, hardly concealed their sadness or the weariness of their 
tired spirits* Sorrow and sadness sat on the faces of those who were 
called ‘ instruments of pleasure ’ and yet people saw it not. Who cared 
for the music or the dance ? It was the wild animal passion in man 
which found some satisfaction in dallying with women, even though 
they were like dolls in glass-ca^es, automatically smiling and moving 
their hands, and singing and saying things which meant nothing 
to them. 

The Raja and his friends were soon half'seas^>ver. They created 
diversions such as only the subtle intellect of a Brahmin could invent 
to amuse the degraded leisured classes. The Jalsa was kept up for 
days and days ; morning cups were taken on rising from bed to shake 
off the reaction and repeated to enliven the long forenoon, and continued 
to brighten the evening and the night. 

Shri Nath in the meanwhile had not forgotten his promise. He 
made great friends with Sama Cbaran. But to his disappointment 
Rasili did not come to live with her father. She saw her father once* 
or trnce during the day, but that was all. Shri Nath was almost at ^ 
his wits^ end, till his fertile intellect suggested to him an idea. 
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He invited Rama Charan to his bouse, and gave him a jogfol of hemp 
mixture which was a creation of his own. It was made of hemp which 
had been mixed with dkatura flowers to make its action certain. As 
soon as Rama Charan had finished his jug, he took him out for a walk' 
and brought him to his hut. tottering, absolutely out of his senses. 
Shri Nath suggested to him the idea that be was dying, and the poor 
man believed it. He wished to see his daughter before he died, and 
gave his silver ring as a token to Shri Nath and entreated him to send 
a message to her. This was just what Shri Nath wanted. He sent the 
ring and the message to Rasili, and himself waited near the outer gate 
of the courtyard with two ruffians to help him. It happened just a^ 
he had anticipated. She came runipng, and as she passed out of thg 
veate she did not see the trap which had been prepared for her. At a 
sign from him, his men took hold of the trembling girl, and Shri Nath 
gagged her with a handkerchief. They carried her to a small room which 
^hdjoined the Raja’s kothi. Shri Nath dismissed the men, closed the 
aoor, lighted a candle and removed the gag. 

' ** Cbnsider this your home and deign to smile on your slave,” he 

said, making a mock bow. “ Are you angry with me ? Pray, let it pass. 
I am a friend of your father. He is all right. I merely gave him a jug 
of hemp, which has opened for him the gates of the other world.” And 
stepping forward, he wished to put his arm around her neck. She 


moved aside and raised a cry. 

“ You can shriek away as much as you please. These walls won’t 
help you,” and moving forward he wanted to take her in his arms, 
She bent forward, and gave him such a blow on his paunch — which 
perhaps struck his enlarged spleen— that he collapsed on the floor 
After a little while he raised himself with some eflbrt, opened the door, 
and Walked out, locking the door behind him. 

As soon as he was gone Rasili examined the room. There seemed 
no way of escape. She knew it was not safe for her to be there, 
A gleam of hope flashed through her mind as she noticed a small 
ventilator which fortunately had not been framed by a window. It was 
some ten feet from the floor. There was nothing in the room to enable 
her to reach the ventilator except the bedstead. She put it against 
the wall, climbed over it and reached the ventilator. An idea occurred 
« to her; she twisted her saree into a rope, tied it to a peg that was 
projecting from the wall, slipped down the rope and lightly sprung to 
the ground and ran for her very life into the darkness, She had hardly 
touched the ground when the door opened and the Raja entered. 
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" Where is she ? ’’ he eagerly enquired lookiog around- 

“ She is here,” said Shn Nath with an assured air. “ Flutter as 
she may, she cannot now escape.” 

» What bliss ! ” said the Raja who had swallowed many pegs of 
whisky diluted with champagne. “ What bliss ! *’ 

“ What hell ! " he cried as he staggered against the wall. “ Why 
have you brought me to the dark room ? ” 

*' That silly girl must have blown out the candle, but she knows 
it cannot help her for long.” 

*'Come to me, my darling,” drawled the Kaja. “Why do you 
spurn me ? Why don't you come to me ? I wait for you here.” He 
advanced, and struck against the bedstead, which fell over bn him. 

“ What devils you have in this room ? ” he cried as be struggled 
himself out of the grip of the bed. “ This girl is a witch and is leaguedr,* 
with Jins.” 

“ What nonsense ? ” said Shri Nath. “ Wait, 1 will light a candla,<> 
and you will see whether she is a witch or a fairy.” f' 

“ She is a fairy. She is an Apsara, I can assure you. I want 
to make her the queen of my heart,” said the Raja with difficulty. ^ 

“A heart that has known many a queen,” quoth Shri Nath. 

'• You too will exercise your empire for a day and then cease to be. 
This is the way of the world. Wait,” he added, as he fumbled in his 
pockets. ” ^ have lost my matchbox, and must go and fetch it.” 

“You cannot leave me in this dark room. No, ten thousand 
times, no. It is dark, it is gloomy, it stitles me : and my thirst is 
killing me.” 

“Leave me here,” said Shn Nath, “and 1 will know how to 
brighten this room.” 

“ No, no. We must go together and come together I don’t 
like men who enjoy alone. She belongs to us both.’ 

•' Well, well. Then come.” 

“ Farewell, my darling,” said the Raja kissing his hand. “ We will 
return in a moment, and then perhaps see the moon which is now depriv- 
ing us of its light.” 

Shri Nath walked out supporting the Raja ; he called a servant at 
the door, and sent him for matches and a peg of whisky. The man 
brought them, and the Raja emptied the glass and returned to the room, 
Shri Nath struck a match and lighted the candle. The room was full of 
-light, but there was no trace of Rasili. They looked in every nook and 
corner but there was nothing in the room to hide her. 
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The Raja began to tremble. “ 1 told you she is a witch. She 
created darlmess and became a cloud of smoke and passed out of 
the window." 

She is no witch," returned Shri Nath, grinding his teeth, "but 
ehe has evidently escaped out of the window." 

“ How could a girl jump out of the window ; if she has done that, 
she must be there lying in a broken heap. She is a nymph, 1 tell you," 
he continued. " She has melted into the air, she perhaps took the form 
of a bird and has flown away. I tell you she was not a woman. No 
woman could have been averse to pleasure like her. 

** There^ are women and women,” said Shn Nath who was 
absolutely tired, and spreading tbe^charpoy, sat down and motioned the 
Raja to sit, as he called out a man, and directed him to look through 
the room again. The servant searched everywhere, then looked into the 
ventilaton and brought the twisted Saree which was tied to the 
peg* * 

** There," said Shri Nath. She has left her veil behind, and 
escaped through the window." 

" How," said the Raja. 

** Sir ’* said the servant, “ she evidently raised the bed as I have 
done, jumped to the ventilator, and with the help of her saree which 
she twisted into a rope, she slipped to the ground.” 

<« I must find her ” said Shri Nath. ” I cannot bear /tefeat. This 
callow village girl has beaten me." 

" Shall we organise the pursuit ? " asked the Raja who was feeling 

weary. 

** Pursuit is useless. Who knows where she has gone ? Running 
through the streets will teach her a good lesson. She is bound to return 
in the morning." 

*' You are wise," said the Raja in his usual listless manner. He 
yawned and, helped by the servant, walked back to his Durbar room 
and lost himself in the usual merriments. He was sodded with drink 
and only vaguely conscious. 

Poor Rasili, bare-headed and without shoes, ran wildly through 
thp dimly>Ughted streets till she was caught up by a police patroL 

" Stop, my fair one," said a constable clutching her arm. 

. *• What a beautiful face ! " said another. 

** What lovely hair 1 " exclaimed the Head Constable. 

<« What has frightened you, my little doe ? " said the first constable* 

Who jure you 7" asked the second constable. 

< 
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Whoever you aT6," said the Head Constable, "you are welcome 
to make your abode in my heart.”"^ 

« Sir,” said Rasili, shaking with anger. " I am a poor girl, my 
father is in the service of the Raja ; his servant, a pious Brahmin, 
wanted to dishonour me, so I ran away from him.” 

“ How awful ! ” said the Head Constable with a laugh. ** A poor 
innocent girl like you, running bare-headed through the streets, must 
come to me for shelter.” 

“ I know Shri Nath,” said the first constable. " He is a holy man. 

V She is running away for something else.” 

'* Now come,” said the Head Constable linking her arm into his 
and dragging her with him. 

Rasili withdrew herself and reluctantly followed the policemen, 
relying on God to save her honour 

They marched her to the police station, cracking ribald jokes, 
and uttering words which only a policeman could utter, completely 
forgetful that they too were men and had wives, daughters and sisters fi 
of their own. What cared they for social obligations ? Everything was ' 
crowded out by the marvellous consciousness of power, What 
mattered it to them if an innocent woman was steeped to the lips in 
misery, wishing for the earth to open and swallow her, as long as they 
could laugh at their own jokes. Who cared for a policeman when 
things were right ? . They had begun to take an inward pleasure in the 
troubles and* sufferings of the people. It was only then that they 
as guardians of the peace, were called in to perform a function peculiarly ' 
their own. They knew how to show their Karguzari, please their 
superior officers, and line their own pockets with gold. 

They soon reached the Police Station, the living symbol of the 
Pax BtUannica, a small unpretentious building with an enclosed 
courtyard and a single gate, guarded by a red turbaned sentry. In the 
quadrangle were rooms on all sides where members of the force sat" on 
charpoys and chairs. A number of poor people, accused or suspected of 
crime, were either shut op in a small room or sat huddled up in some 
corner of the building Their relations and friends sat outside the court, 
yard, trying to find some means of soothing the anger ” of the Thane- 
dar. ' 

” Hallo,” said a young, well-dressed man, who sat on a chair with 
a pipe in his mouth, as the Head Constable marched in with Rasili- 
Whom have you here ? ” 

' ” T^nedar Sahib,” said the Head Constable who was not at all 
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pleased to meet his superior. *‘.It is only a poor woman, whom we 
found wandering in the greets. Iliave brought her here to give her 
a refuge for the night.” 

The young Thanedar continued to emit rings of smoke and 
fastened his keen black eyes on Rasili. No, she is not a Bazar 
woman," he said decisively, after a careful survey. “ I know them all. 
She is a new comer. My God ! what eyes ! what a face ! what a figure •' 
My friend, you can retire, I will record her statement myself." 

The Head Constable straightened himself. “ Thanedar Sahib,’’ he 
said abruptly. " She seems a gentlewoman. Perhaps she left her home 
in a fit of anger. It will not be right for her to be left alone in tfio 
Police Station. I will take her to my zenana and keep her with my 
family.” i 

“ Is that your opinion ? ’’ asked the Thanedar, bursting into a 
heartless laughter. “ All the greater reason that a superior officer 
should look to her comfort." 

“ Sir," said the Head Constable almost out of temper. “ I brought 
her and I am mainly responsible for her safety. You won’t stand by 
me if anything goes wrong with her." 

" You can make your report and go. I don’t wish to hear any more 
of your nonsense ” 

** You are acting against our private Code," said the Head 
Constable, grinding his teeth “You will repent of it. It does not 
take long for a policeman to get into trouble.’’ 

The Thanedar rose and rapped out an order, shortly and sternly. 
The Head Constable was furious ; he was boiling with rage at 
having lost such a prize, but acted automatically as the words of 
command were given, and retired. 

“Is it not fortunate that I was here to rescue you from that 
animal ? ’’ said the Thanedar approaching Rasili. 

“God bless you for helping a poor helpless woman,’’ she 
answered, very much relieved. 

“You owe me no thanks," said the Thanedar. “ I am grateful to 
God for having sent such a star of beauty to illumine my dark abode." 

Rasili made no reply, as she did not follow the import of the words 
sjibken in high-flown Urdu. 

“ Come, I will give you a room in my house." He rose and asked 
her to follow him. 

“It is good of you to take me to the ladies of your family", she said 
.much pleased. “ I want shelter for the night only." 
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" Yon will be in good company}’* was bis short reply- Sbafdar 1 
Shafdar ! ” shouted the Tbanedar/ “ Close the door. 1 have brought a 
golden bird with me.” , 

He guided her through a small courtyard to his room, asked his 
servant to close the door of the courtyard and at once put his 
arm round her waist. A shiver passed through her body as she pushed 
him back} and ran to the door, which she found locked. 

Cruel one, ” said the Thanedar follovving her. “ My heart is a 
sacrifice at such blandishments, but why, oh, why torment the lover 
who is dying for you ?” 

** Keep away, ” said Rasili, “ if you touch me 1 will kill myself.’’ 

“Kill me if it pleases you, ” said the Thanedar, playing well the 
part of a lover. “The darts from your eyes have pieiiced my heart* 
Why not put it to sleep by a final «stroke of the sword ? ” 

“ I don’t understand what you say, but you are a liar and a 
knave." 

“ Even harsh words from your lips are like honey. Why do you 
torment me ? Why do you torment yourself ? I only crave to staiid 
before you like a slave.” 

'* Promise that you will go away from the room at once." 

“ I breathe only to please you,” he said with a mock bow. 

'* Have I your word of honour ?” 

“ You have it,” said he with a suppressed laugh. 

His meek manners and flow of words bewildered Hasili. She 
returned f^emblingly to the room and sat in one corner on the floor. 
The Thanedar moved a chair and sat near her. 

“ Am I not fulfilling my promise ? ” he began. “ But I may point 
out that it was made only for a minute and that minute is just over.” 

“ Only for a minute ? " gasped Rasili. 

'* I made theipromise because it is foolish to use poison when sugar 
can serve as well,'* said the Thanedar in a decisive tone of voice. “1 was 
not a fool to run after you in the courtyard. I used my wit to entrap 
you.” Suddenly some steps were heard outside. 

“ Thanedar Sahib ! Thanedar Sahib ! " shouted two or three voices 
at the door, 

“ Who is there ? ” said the Thanedar getting up. 

“Thanedar Sahib,” said his servant running up, “the Captain 
Sahib has come and wants you at once,” 

“ May he go to hell ! ” said the Thanedar as he hurriedly adjusted 
his dress and walked out, leaving the door open. Rasili waited with 
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bated breath till he was gone and then fied madly through the streets. 
The ^Thanedar walked rapidly to the Police Station and foond the 
Superintendent of P(^ce inspecting the guard. 

«Wby has the Hazoor troubled to come at such a time?'* he 
humbly enquired, as he almost doubled op in making a bow. 

** Look here Thanedar,*’ said the sahib, “ you are a fool. You lutve 
never inspected the guard." 

“ I crave forgiveness for my mistake,” he replied. " I do my 
inspections regularly, but of late the work has been too heavy. The 
dacoits gave me no peace,'* be added, to divert the conversation. 

” I hold yon responsible for them, ” said the Superintendent of 
Police. *• The Inspector-General has already called for an ex- 
planation.” «. 

“I have turned my blood into sweat,’* said the Thanedar 
•• I havd got all the threads in my band, but, Hazoor, there are big men 
concerned in the matter. They employ and harbour dacoits.” 

“ Haul them up, ” was the short reply. 

*' Hazoor, there is no evidence, no one would bear witness against 
them ’* said the Thanedar. 

Cbalan them as Badmashes under Section 107. I will speak to the 
District Magistrate and see it through,” 

" Hazoor, there is a big Zemindar concerned in the matter, be will 
bring pleaders and barristers,” persisted the Thanedar, “ and they make 
fools of our simple witnesses.” 

" I want to suppress crime,” said the Superintendent, impatiently 
playing with his whip. “ 1 don't care for the pleaders. Do you hear ? 
If you cannot stop dacoities, I will reduce you in rank.” 

“ Sir,” said the Head Constable stepping up. 

Stop,” said the Thanedar motioning him away. 

'* Sir,” persisted the Head Constable. “ I have a report to make,’^ 

«< What does he mean ?” asked, the Superintendent. 

**He has. made his report to me, Hazoor," said the Thanedar, 
nonplussed, as he cast a look of threat mingled with entreaty and at the 
.Head Constable. ” 1 will forward it to yonr honour in due course.” 

” Very well, ” said the Superintendent. But you must stop the 
dacoities, or go yourself.” 

. By the great good fortune of the Hazoor, no dacoities shall take 
plate, ” said the Thanedar bowing as the Superintendent of Police 
galloped off, having done bis duty. The Thanedar cursed him, and 
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turned toward bis own home followed by the Head Constable who 
dogged him like a shadow. * 

“ Now, Sir,” said the Head Constable proudty. “ You see it is not 
good to ignore the vested rights of old friends." 

“ I will be even with you soon," said the Thanedar. " You had 
almost thrown me to the wolves.” 

“ What you sow, you reap," said the Head Constable laconically. " I 
could have revealed the mystery of the dacoities." 

“ We will see who reaps the thistle in the end.” said the Thanedar, 
“ You cannot prove my connection with the dacoities. Who will place 
any reli nee in your words. You yourself ' are in it." 

“ 1 can send you to jail at any moment even if I have myself to 
accompany you,” said the Head Constable. 

"Don’t talk nonsense," said* the Thanedar "but it is time the 
dacoities stopped. 1 have entangled Rama Singh and he shall pay 
dearly for having refused me the use of his horses." 

“ You mean to prosecute him ? ” asked the Head Constable. " He is 
innocent, but we can make many badmashes say that he employed them.'* 

“ Is it not a good idea ? ” said the Thanedar. " Where will you get 
a man like me, who thinks for his comrades so much ? ” 

They entered the room, looked around, and both exclaimed, "Where 
is she ? " 

" Where is she ? ” asked the Thanedar calling his servant Shafdar. 

" I dqp’t know." said the man. " I left her in your room." 

" Don’t try to deceive me, " said the Head Constable. " I am not a 
child to be treated like a fool.” 

" Honestly,” said the Thanedar. “I left her here.” 

“ I don’t see her anywhere, ” said the Head Constable. 

" She has escaped,” exclaimed the Thanedar in despair. 

" You are hiding her,’’ said the Head Constable. “ You are tryjng 
to fool me.” 

" On my word of honour, I tell you that she has escaped.” 

" I know what value to place on your word of honour.” 

** God knows I am telling you the truth.” 

" Pray keep your oaths to yourself. I won’t let you off so easily.” 

Leave my house this very moment,” shouted the Thanedar, 

The Head Constable made a contemptuous gesture. 

The Thanedar lost bis temper and struck the Head Constable, who 
returned the compliment, and for a quarter of an hour they used their fist? 
to their hearts' content. 
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I tell you she is not here,” said the Thanedar, panting. Cannot 
yon Ihlieve me ? We have wasted time. Come, let us go and look for 
her.” 

' They separated, the scuffle had cooled their brains and they took 
their lanterns and went into the streets. They looked in every street 
* of the town, and telephoned to other stations to search, but there was 
no trace of Rasili. 

The Thana was outside the town and poor Rasili, on escaping from 
the Thanedar’s bouse, fled from the city and took a village track which 
led her she knew not where. 

The night was calm and serene ; its millions of sparkling eyes 
smiled at earth and the sleepers who even in the lap of sleep knew no 
peace. Only the little babes smiled. Those who had grown out of 
childhood into youth, manhood Snd old age, were tormented by a 
thousand thoughts which, hidden during the day, now haunted them 
with all the horror of reality. Slowly the queen of night lifted her 
purple veil and cast her mellow radiance over the bare plains and 
breathed a promise of peace and infinite life and yet failed to retrieve 
the heart of man. It seemed as if some dark power having taken 
possession of human souls played with them, as a cruel child plays 
with a captive bird, taking delight in its torments. The heart, deceived 
by desire, wishes to appropriate the whole universe and shuts off the 
source of life — God and his love. Chasing happiness for self alone is like 
fighting over an illusive mirage. It is only by removing the phantom 
of egoism that man is reborn into a new life, and wins .untold 
bliss. 

Rasili, weary and tired, her feet blistered, her clothes torn into 
tatters by the thorns of little bushes which hedged her path, at last fell 
into the arms of the nature’s own restorer. She sank on the ground 
and fell asleep, untroubled by the memory of the past and the fear of 
the future. 

When she rose in the morning it was broad daylight. She found 
herself under a babul tree which stood by itself just a little way from 
the path. She looked round and saw a column of smnke which arose 
at no great distance. She walked in that direction and found herself 
in a village. She approached the house of a rich villager, ranged on all 
sides with large grain-bins, where in a small room a Munim sat counting 
ihe money. The proprietor himself sat with fat books before him, books 
\ which showed him his accounts. He sat anxiously adding up every 
' 'pie, till it swelled into rupees and rupees totalled into thousands. 
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“ Give me something to eat, please,” she said, shyly holding down her 
head. 

” Go away,” said tllii merchant, looking up and shrinking into 
himself. “ If I go on giving to every one that comes, what shallbe left to 
me ? Go away, or I will tell somebody to show you the door." 
Then with great reluctance he threw her a pice. She did not stop ^0 
pick up the pice, but walked away and stopped before a small shop. 

•' Why don’t you go and work ? ” said the shopkeeper, looking •at 
her carefully. “ You will get five pice a day, that is quite enough to 
keep body and soul together.” 

“ What work ? ” she enquired eagerly. 

“ Do you not know ? The Sirkar has opened relief works to 
help the poor, and is distributing money like water. Those wh^o^ are 
either too respectable or too weak to work receive relief in their very 
homes. The generosity of the Sirkar is boundless.” 

“ Where are the works ? ” 

“ Not very far from here. If you take the right path it will lead you 
direct to the camp.” 

“ What has one to do there ? ” 

" Not much, you only carry some mud and pile it on the road which 
is being made.” 

“ Are there no men from the cities ? ” she enquired. 

" Why ? All the officers have come from the cities.” 

“ How awful ! ” said Rasili, as she sank on the ground, utterly broken 
down. 

” Wah Guru, Wah Guru ! ’’ said the shopkeeper, as he came to 
help her. 

” I am weak. I have had nothing to eat," .‘•he murmured. 

*' Come with me, ’ said the old man. “ I will give you something.” 

Rasili followed him. He took hei to the compound of his house 
where, on a plaintain leaf, he placed before her some dal and rice, as 
he repeated, “ Wah Guru, Wah Guru." 

It has been truly said that the relish which hunger gives no 
sauce can surpass. Rasili enjoyed her simple meal very much. 
When she had finished she asked for water. The old man poured some 
into her hand which she held close to her mouth and drank till she 
was satisfied. 

“ Now you can go," he said, ” but stay ; you have no saree. I can 
spare a yard of cloth for it.” And going to his shop he brought two 
yards of coarse blue cloth which she put round her head. Rasili was 
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<leeply touched, but she did not know how to thank hi^. She burst into 
tears. ’ His sweet simple manners were in ; , strange contrast with what 
she had experienced only the other day. ^ 

There in the city, at no great distance, lived men who mourned over 
their fate because the flame of desire burned stronger the more it 
was fed. Their souls knew no rest. Here was a shopkeeper who had 
none of their luxuries and was happy. His whole stock-in< trade wa 
not worth more than Rs. 20 and yet he could give her food. He had 
no superfluity of clothes and yet he could spare her a saree. Rasili 
was deeply moved and began to sob. 

“ Don’t ^eep, my daughter,” he said kindly. “ We who have 
Him as our Father, says Guru Nanak, can never be in want. He who 
provides for all, will not neglect thee.” 

“ Who was Guru Nanak ? ” enquired Rasili eagerly. 

“ He was a great teacher," said the shopkeeper, ” He was the 
true King and those who follow him shall inherit the kingdom of truth.*' 

” Tell me more about him,” asked Rasili eagerly. 

“ My child, when Guru Nanak came, his love overcame darkness 
and raised the temple of truth. He spoke only of one living God. In 
the sunlight of his faith the flickering lamps of half-truth lost their 
glimmer. He did not divide people in different castes but said * that 
it was not the caste but the deeds which mattered.’ He said that all 
ceremonies and elaborate sacrifices were vain, when He the blessed 
Lord was not remembered. Ke did not talk of an incomprehensible 
Brahma, who having created the world sat apart and cared little for 
his creatures, but of a God who loved like a father, and forgave like a 
mother. He assured mankind that, * the more the child made mistakes, 
the greater was His saving love.’ He said that pilgrimages were 
useless unless we acted rightly. He refused a rich man’s food because 
it was drawn from the blood of others, and accepted a carpenter’s crust 
of coarse bread.” 

” How beautiful ! ’’ said Rasili. 

“ I ain glad it helps you,” said the old man, who was a Sikh. 
Nothing can transcend the power of faith, says the Guru ; faith leads 
to knowledge, knowledge to devotion, and devotion to salvation. Repeat 
the mubiB of God, and God will help you.” 

v have always felt His presence,” said Rasili, “though the 
Brahmins- say there is no salvation for the Shudras.” 

s^dieva in one Gqd and in the Guru,” said the kindly shopkeeper. 
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*' Be good, kind and belpfnl, and yon will be accepted Him. He is the 
God of the rich and the podr, Brahman and Shodra alike.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a customer who wanted some- 
thing. The shopkeeper hurried to his shop and Rasili, bidding him 
farewell, walked to the relief works. 

The camp of the relief works was laid in a grove of mangoes, and 
properly organised ; from the kitchen to the tool house, from 
the pails of drinking water to the relief shop, everything was in perfect 
order. There was a hospital with accommodation for weak and sick 
people as indoor patients, There were separate sheds for people suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases. The workers were divided into gangs 
strong and healthy men were employed in digging, weak men were 
employed as carriers, while women and children did the still lighter 
work of smoothing the road. Everything worked with the regularity of 
a clock. Yet it was not a pleasing spectacle by any means— thousands of 
people driven from their homes by starvation now worked for a mere 
living wage and earned just enough to escape starvation. 

There in the very village were men who wanted nothing, whose 
every desire was fulfilled, and who spent in a day what could have 
supported thousands for a month, but they did not depend on land 
directly. It was the cultivator who suffered. The rain had failed and 
there had been no crops; the result was famine. Failure of a 
single ct^p means starvation to millions. It proves in a general 
way that the people, even in good years, cannot store food, to 
enable them to tide over a single year of scarcity, 'i'hey are 
bom in want and pass away in want, working for the sake of a select 
few, landlords, pleaders, merchants and officials who do no manual 
work. It seems such a mockery when it is asserted that land revenue 
or rent— the name makes little difference — has nothing to do with the 
poverty of the people. How can it be said that a constantly 
increasing tax which absorbs half the produce of the land is no 
factor in the condition of the tillers of the soil. The pleaders make 
speeches in the Congress, the landlords issue their manifestoes of 
loyalty, the officials write reports, and it is the poor peasant who 
{doughs and starves and yet never complains. The Government of 
India sits down to prove that India is prosperous on £2 per annum per 
head and yet in the same breath sanctions millions for the relief of the 
people who would starve if they were not relieved. There is some 
excuse for their ignorance ; the original reports pass through a system of 
sifdng and purification, till all the grosser matter settles down, and 
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only rose>tinted ether reaches the Himalayan heights. The Government 
of India thereupon brushes aside all suggestions for placing 
some ethical limit to the land tax. The rise in the price of grain, 
which in reality means the decrease of the purchasing power of the 
rupee, is sufficient to warrant another rise in the land tax by thirty per 
cent, or so .at the end of every twenty years, and in some places thirty 
years. There from morning to evening toil millions of men for a mere 
subsistence, and when that fails, they die. When there is a good crop, 
down comes the landlord, the Bania, the petty official, to take away 
what they produce. What good is temporary relief when their 
condition remains unchanged ? Nothing can surpass their passive 
resignation ; but the awakening of class consciousness, which must take 
birth, will be perhaps the most marvellous result of British Rule in 
India. 

Rasili looked at the work that went on, and wondered ; thoughts 
passed in her mind as swallows flit over deep waters. She asked for 
work and was directed to the officer-in-charge, where more than a 
thousand men, women and children sat waiting to be registered. 

“ What do you want ?” enquired the officer. 

“Work, ” said Rasili. “ I am starving; I want work.” 

“ I am sorry the charge is closed and you cannot be given work 
till another is opened.” 

“ Where can I go ?” said Rasili, in a state of agony. ^ 

“ You can come with me,” said Miss Greenwood, a missionary lady 
who had just come in to see the relief works and had been strudk with 
Rasili's’ evident distress. 

“ Good morning, Madam," said the officer rising from his chair. 
“ I am so sorry I had to refuse her." 

“ I will take her," said Miss Greenwood, “ there is room for her at 
our place." 

“ How good of you !” said Rasili “.May God bless you for giving 
me my life," * 

“ It is our Lord’s work, ’’ said the lady as she led Rasili to her trap 
and'drove her to the Mission compound 

(To 6e continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Dominated as Hindu art is by religion, it has been doubted 
with reason whether the people of India have ever 
Mediaeval and taken a genuine interest in art for its own sake. In 
Modern Art. a country where records even of affairs in which a 
lively interest must be felt are scanty, it is not 
surprising that practically no historical and critical treatises on art 
exist. The Shilpashastras are intended for the guidance of the 
builders of temples and the makers of idols. Taranath, the historian 
of Buddhism, was a Tibetan. He lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and it is fortunate that at least one writer like 
him bestowed some attention on the history of art in the cbuntry 
where Buddhism rose and flourished for centuries, and produced a. 
wealth of sculpture and painting which has never been surpassed 
His sketch is said to close with the observation that “ wherever 
Buddhism prevailed, skilful imagers of the gods were found, but 
as Islam advanced they disappeared, and when Hinduism got the 
upper hand they were replaced by unskilful performers." In this 
judgment European critics, as a rule, concur. Whatever Taranath 
might have been thinking of whan he charged the artists of the 
Hindu renaissance with want of skill, the European critic is repelled 
by the monstrosities which the Hindu artist has delighted to 
portray. The function of art is to please, to create joy, and not 
to mystify or terrorise. Such, at any rate, is the prevailing concep- 
tion of art in the West. Of late a few thinkers have asked why that 
somewhat narrow conception should not be revised, and whether 
Eastern art has no distinct message to deliver to Europe. It is 
possible that some day European artists will borrow Indian* eyes, 
but just at present they prefer Buddhist art, in which they see 
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more of humanism to delight them, to the later Hindu art, in which 
Mr. Havell and Dr. Coomaraswamy have discovered an idealism 
which Europeans cannot appreciate. Early Buddhism had its own 
superhuman beings, but they did not dominate the creed ; they 
play an insignificant part in the Jataka tales, from which the artist 
borrowed bis subjects for representation. The later Buddhism) 
of the Mahayana school, differed very little in this respect from 
' Hin duism, and when a distinction is m^de between Buddhist and 
Hindu art, it is early Buddhism that is alluded Mediaeval 
art may be said to be Hindu art. In decorative sculpture the 
mediaeval art showed no retrogression, if we take the best specimens 
for comparison. It has been said Jthat the history of Indian art 
is a history of decay. That statement, however, must be understood 
subject to certain qualifications. The decorative art of mediaeva] 
times is universally admired; controversy has arisen only round 
dgure sculpture. It is admitted that the artists “ frequently display 
high technical skill, great mastery oyer intractable material, and 
in the larger compositions, especially those of the western caves^ 
bold imagination and a knowledge of the effect of light and shade.’* 
Tbore is hfe and vigour in the mythology which the artists represent 
fu stone, and they have done justice to the spirit of what they 
undertook to portray. But too many faces, too m''.ny arms, 
garlands of skulls, hideous forms that make the flesh creep — these 
may inspire fear and compel veneration ; they do not constitute 
things of beauty which give joy for ever and to all. The sculptured 
decoration of the temples at Mount Abu is unsurpassed in " richness 
and delicacy,” and in the south the temples built by the Chalukyas 
and Hoysalas have extorted similar encomiums. But mark what 
Fergusson says about the groups of warriors, found in hundreds 
in southern India, seated on rearing horses, whose feet are supported 
on the shields of foot-soldiers : '' As works of art they are the 
most barbarous, it may be said the most vulgar, to be found in India, 
and do more to shake one’s frith in the civilisation of the people 
wb(> produced them than anything they did in any other 
d(^)^ment of art” Mr. Vincent Smith has reproduced in his 
bo^ some aeditable specimens of the figure sculpture of mediseyal 
I^a. They generally serve to illustrate the contrast between 
i^' Wly.nnd the later ar^^ 
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The history of Indo-Muhammadan art begina about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The Muhammadans introduced 
domes and arches. These features of Mussalman architecture 
have been traced to the popularity conferred upon .them by the 
Abbasid Khalifs of Baghdad, and still further back to the aneient 
vaulted architecture of Mesopotamia. While the early mosques 
and other buildings were designed by Mussalman architects, Hindu 
masons had to be employed in their construction, and sometimes * 
the materials of destroyed Hindu temples were used in the 
structures, and thus Hindu influence is noticeable in the earlier 
architecture of the Muhammadans. But this influence was gradually 
shaken off. Though a sort of uniformity is a prominent character- 
istic of Mussalman sculpture, the architecture evolved by them 
presents difierent styles. While the Tughlak style at Delhi was 
marked by massiveness and extreme simplicity, the Gujarat style 
was characterised by ‘'all the richness of ornament distinctive 
of the temples of Gujarat and Southern Kajputana.” The dome 
of the tomb of Adil Shah at Bijapur is said to be the second largest 
in the world and a wonder of constructive skill, and in the words 
of Mr. Chisholm, the dome-builders of India under Muhammadan 
influence "attained a mastery over this form unknown to and 
seemingly unappreciated by the builders of the Western world.’? 
The importation of foreign artists received a fresh impetus in 
the time of Baber, who bad a low opinion of Indian civilisation. 
He is said to have summoned from Constantinople pupils of " the 
celebrated architect Sinan, an Albanian officer on the staff of the 
Janissaries, who bad planned hundreds of important buildings in 
the Ottoman Empire,” and to have caused numerous edifices to be 
erected by them. These edifices were purely foreign in design. 
Akbar was an eclectic and he reverted to styles of architecture 
which were more Hindu than Muslim. These different elements can 
be distinguished only by experts ; to the untrained eye the domes, 

; the pointed arches, and the absence of figure sculpture are visible 
.as the most conspicuous characteristics of all Muhammadan 
buildings, Mussalman architecture attained its climax of perfection 
iilitbe time of Sbabjahan, who gave to the world the inimitable 
Taj Mahal and . the Moti Masjid. Writers of prose and of poetry 
^ve vM with one another in describing the beauty of the Taj, 
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the dream in marble." It was nbt the dream of an Indian, 
but of a Venetian or of a Turk. As Father Manrique, a Spanish 
friar who visited jindia when the Taj had not yet been completed, 
wrote positively that the architect was a Venetian, by name Jerome 
Veroneo, Mr. Vincent Smith is inclined to accept his version of the 
story. The Venetian was on friendly terms with the father of the 
Lady of the Taj, and he lies buried at Agra. A Persian history of 
the Taj, however, asserts that the chief designer and draughtsman 
was one Muhammad Isa Effendi, wlio came trom Rum or Constanti- 
nople, and he was assisted by his son Muhammad Sharif, who came 
from Samarkand. It may be argued that if the Venetian had been 
the sole architect of so famous a moqument, the author of the Persian 
manuscript would not have omitted to give him the honour, while 
the Spanish friar would not have recorded the story that he had 
heard in sp positive a form unless the Venetian bad something to do 
with it It was not likely that the Emperor would have consulted 
a single individual or entrusted the work to a single architect when 
his aspiration probably was to produce a marvel of architectural 
beauty unsurpassed by anything that the eye of man had seen in 
Asia or in Europe as far as he could ascertain it. Probably we may 
have to divide the honour between the Venetian and the Turk. 
The style was distinctly Asiatic, and if the Venetian waa-really its 
author he must have been an orientalised European. Experts 
assert that no trace of European influence is visible in it, and the 
Taj was to some extent modelled on the Tomb of Humayun, which 
had been erected early in the reign of Akbar and was Persian in 
style. The construction of the Taj is said to have been begun in 
1632 A.D. and finished in 1643. The subsidiary buildings were 
added later on. One old estimate of the cost puts down the 
figure with the nicest accuracy-~-and therefore who can doubt it ?•— 
at Rs. 411,48,826. yas. 6p.l 

Islam is severely monotheistic, and it would be against the 
injunctions of the Quran to adorn religious edifices with figure 
sculpture. In secular buildings such ornamentation is permissible and 
hfus been used in a few instances, but somehow the Mussalmans 
have not followed the example of the Hindus in this respect to any 

a bxteqt. The orthodox Muslim decorator, as Mr. Vincent 
t'aays, ** has found himself in practice constrained to restrict 
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bis inVebtion to the dexterous use of calb'graphyi geoibetrical 
pattemSi and floral devices.*' In his opinion, which few would 
venture to challenge, “ Musalman decorative sculpture in bas*relief 
applied to architecture may fairly claim on its merits to take at least 
equal rank with first-rate Italian work of the kind." The painter 
filled the gap left by the sculptor and gratified that desire to see 
animal and human figures portrayed which the most puritanical form 
of religion could not altogether suppress. It is said of the Tower of 
Victory at Chitor in Rajputana that it is covered all over with ** an 
infinite multitude of images, representing, as far as may be, all 
denizens of the Hindu pantheon, with their names attached, and 
constituting an illustrated dictionary of Hindu m5rthology.'* Mus* 
salman rulers and noblemen were fond of preserving albums of 
paintings. Many such albums would appear to be now accessible 
in the British Museum, and it is said that some of them “ furnish 
a gallery of historical portraits, lifelike . 1 1 perfectly authentic, which 
enable the historian to realise the personal appearance of all the 
Mughal Emperors and of almost every public man of note in India 
for more than two centuries.” Mr. Vincent Smith doubts if any 
other country in the world possesses a better senes of portraits of 
the men who made history. The names of painters have also 
been preserved, and though an exact computation has not 
been made, a hundred artists may have immortalised themselves 
through their handiwork preserved with then names. They include 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, and, cuiiouSly enough, more 
Hindus than Mussulmans, if some of the lists may be taken to give a 
general idea of the proportion in the whole galaxy of painters. Mr. 
Vincent Smith deprecates the application of European canons of 
criticism in judging of the merits of Asistic art. The Indians, the 
Chinese, and the Europeans have adopted different methods for the 
expression of distance, of light and shade, and of other qualities 
which make a picture lifelike and faithful to the idea which is in 
the mind of the artist. Such things, says Mr. Vincent Smith, “ con- 
cern the conventions of art, the understood agreement between the 
draughtsman and the beholder as to the way in which solid flirms 
should be represented on a sheet of paper." This is rather a contro- 
versial point. Apart from the application of European canonsLof 
Mtjp the impression left on Mr. Smith’s mind by the outturn of the 
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Indo-Persian or Mughal school of painting is that "its place in the 
art history of the world is that of a minor, not a major art. The 
best examples are charming, pretty, graceful, and so forth, but lack 
greatness. The portraits are undoubtedly perfect in their way, and 
probably superior to anything of the kind elsewhere in Asia, but the 
rest of the work of the school falls far below the level of the best Chi- 
nese and Japanese painting in practical expression of emotion and 
subtle suggestion of things unexpressed." 

From the time of the Ajanta paintings to the reign of Akbar 
the history of Indian painting remains practically, a blank. The 
art most of course have been practised, but the products have 
perished. While the Ajanta school, was purely Indian, the Mughal 
school was indebted to Persia, and to China through Persia, if the 
conclusions of the historians of art in other parts of Asia may be 
relied on. Thus art has connected modern India with Mesopota- 
mia on the one hand, and China on the other. Among the 
most interesting productions of the mediaeval Hindu painter may 
be mentioned the representations of the "musical modes,” the 
Ragas and Raginis. Mythology is all-pervading in India ; it has 
pervaded the theory— of course not the practice — of music itself* 
Sound and sight are mysteriously linked together by the common 
bond of emotion. If the Ragamalas are carefully studieda, we may 
be able to make out what emotions, in the opinion of the mediae- 
val musicians and painters, each Raga or Ragini was calculated to 
excite. Idealism is fascinating ; but no practical purpose has yet 
been served by the subtle affinity which has been attempted 
to be traced between colour and sound, between form and modu- 
lation. Mr. Vincent ^mith has reproduced the picture of Dhanasan 
Ragini by Mohan Singh, It is a " boldly executed sketch of a 
woman seated under a tree,'* resting her head on her palm ; a 
couple of boats and a few buildings are visible in the distance. 
It is not clear why Dhanasari is represented in this fashion. 
Malakos is said to be represented by Gobind Singh as a lady 
offering worship to a four-headed image of Brahma. 

, The historian has little to record of modem art in India. Its 
achievements are small, its tendencies are uncertain. Architecture 
isiif ^e bands of the Public Works Department, which builds 
nffiC^and neither temples, mosques, nor palaces. The old rulers 
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could impress any amount of labour and speiid any amount of 
money, and they were accountable to no Parli|ment Whether 
the skill and traditions of the old artists survive at all, is a disputed 
question, There are reasons to believe that Indian art can be 
revived, just as village autonomy can, Revivals under new 
conditions and new influences would be more or less eclectic. The 
capabilities of modern sculptors in the South, says Mr, Vincent 
Smith, are proved by the decorations of the new palace in the 
town of Mysore. The style is said to be throughout frankly 
elective and imitative, and the artists are believed to have studied 
models of various periods and schools. The best creations are 
said to be “thoroughly Indian iiv character and of first-rate quality.'* 
Critics have pitted nationalism against eclecticism in painting. 
The idealists have a poor opinion of Ravivarma’s pictures, and 
Bengal claims to have founded a genuine nationalistic school of art. , 
Mr, Abanindro Nath Tagore would appear to be the founder of 
this school, There is a certain grace and refinement, and perhaps 
subtle suggestiveness, about some of the Bengali paintings, which 
one misses in the productions of the Travancoie artist, Compared 
with the Ajanta, Mughal, and Rajput paintings, the work of the 
Bengali painters, in Dr. Coomaraswaray’s opinion, is frequently 
lacking m stretigth, Probably all ctitics will agree, says Mr. 
Vincent Smith, that “nothing of high worth can be created by 
men who merely seek to imitate foreign models. If modern India 
is to evolve a new art of her own, it must have its roots in the 
Indian past and appeal to Indian sentiment.” 
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from CalcuUd. A pattial compensation is offered by the proposal 
to station one Director of Commercial Intelligence at Calcutta 
and another at Bombay. The compilation of commercial statistics 
is one important function of the Department of Commerce^ and 
the pioposal to have two Directors, one in the eastern part of the ‘ 
country and the other in the western, may be supported by 
reasons. But the Director of Commercial Intelligence may be 
accepted as a representative of the Commerce Department, a living 
symbol of the larger reality which has been transferred to a 
different longitude. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has 
not >el expressed itself satisfied. A few moie scats in the legislative 
councils may soothe the irritation. 

t 

Both the Secretary and the Under-Secrelaiy of State for India 
have managed unwittingly to pour a drop of saline solution into 
the wounds under which cettain journalists in Calcutta and the 
Muhatpmadans of Eastern Bengal were smaiting. Of the journa* 
lists who had been moved by a sense of the diminished importance 
of their city to criticise the Durbar announcements in strong 
language, Lord Crewe said in the House of Lords that the 
provisions of the press laws might have had to be put into force 
against them if the contemplated administrative changes had been 
placed previously before the public for open discussion. The 
journalists took offence at the reflections apparently cast on their 
loyalty- and accused the Secretary of State of a threat to curb 
the liberty of the press. A representation made to that effect to 
Loid Crewe has not elicited a reply to the satisfaction of the 
aggrieved parties. But it is too much to expect a Secretary of 
State to go down upon his knees, and the Journalists will no 
doubt feel the satisfaction of having protested against the censure 
instead of taking it lying down, and there the episode will end. 
The Muhammadans are indignant inasmuch as Mr. Montagu 
tried to detract from the force of Mussalman public opinion by 
denying the homogeneity of the community and the affinity 
ot the Muslims ol Eastein Bengal to their co>religionists elsewhere. 
Several protests have been formally recorded against Mr, Montagu's 
depreciation of the momentum of Muslim sentiment, and though 
that incident must also be treated as practically close^ I^ord 
Carmichael has a||pmewhat delicate task before him in Eastern 
Bengal. He is fortunate in having a Muhammadan colleague in his 
Council, and he has conciliated Eastern Bengal by promising to 
nemhin at Dacca for three months in the year. The Dacca university 
ischem^ threatened to set the communities by the ears, but Lord 
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ndcliael lias wisely, and with the Vicetoy’fheatty ooncurence, te< 
toed the whole ^on-or tather the coosidetation of the details 
-toacomniittee. The noivetsity will be a teaching and redden- 
tial Dniyersity and will probably not aiiate coQeges tt a diance. 
The oniversity will cost a great deal, but will not peAaps be 
hung on that account 
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the city of the MOGHUL. 

{Continued from our last number.) 


Chapter VI. 

The Builder of New Delhi. 

'T'HE Emperor Sh£hjahan, originally called Sultan Khurram, was 
A the third son of Jahangir, his mother being Jagat Goskvini 
better known as Jodh Bai, the daughter of Udai Sinh,«the fet'* 
Raja of Marwar. He was born A.D. 1592, the thirtv-sixth 
year of the reign of the Emperor Akbar,his illustrious grandfathts. 
Not only , was his mother a Hindu, but both his grandmothers 

the favourite of his 

grandfather, and was present at his bedside during his last illness. 
Thepnnw was then fourteen, (by lunar computation). His misguided 
brother, Khusru, fled northward, to attempt to raise the country 
^□Jahangir ascended the throne at Agra. In his 25th year 
^ce Khurram was sent to attempt the pacification of the 
*1! succeeded in gaining the temporary submission 
0 Adil Sh6h and Malik Ambar. Having left a large force there 
rajsr approved lieutenants, Sultan Khurram waited upon his father 
atMAndu, where he received the title of ShAhjahan (« lord ofthe 
world ), and was raised to the rank of a Sihdydn, or commander 
of thirty thousand horse, the highest grade in the Mughal peerage, 
fn his thirty.first year, however, he fell into disgrace ; his elder 
nrothwParwez was declared heir-apparent, and ShAhjahAn, as we 
must in future call him, went into open rebeUion in the^e ' 
r^ions. Marching from MAndu, he encountered his brother with 
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aa anny and was forced to retire Ho the eastward. JaMngii ia . 
his memoirs, writing on this point, says I directed that tbence*t 
forward he should be called 'The Wretch'; and whenever the 
word occurs in these memoirs, it is he who is meant.” For some 
• years the prince lived an obscure life in Bengal, In his thirty* 
fourth year, he again appeared in opposition in the Deccan, where 
he found an ally in his old enemy, Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian 
minister of the King of Ah'madnagar. Burhanpur was obstinately 
besieged, and Shabjahdn led the stormers in person, but to no 
purpose, the place being relieved by Sultan Parwez, and the famous 
general, Mah^bat Khan. Wandering southward, sick in body and 
mind, Shahjah^n wrote his father a humble letter of submission^ 
and Jahangir, who, whatever his faults may have been, was 
indulgent and generous to his own family, pardoned him on con* 
ditions which were accepted by the prince, who retired to Nasik 
near Bombay. For nearly two years more he lingered in the 
Deccan, when two' circumstances occurred which completely 
changed his prospects. One was the rebellion of Mababat Khdn^ 
the other the death, from deltrtum tremens, of Sultan Parwez. 
Mah&bat was put to flight by the energy of the Empress 
Nuijahan and her brother ; and a contemporary historian, writing 
at the time, (viz ., during the twenty*second year of the reign of 
Jahdngir), makes a notable observation :j “ Sultan Khurram,” 
writes Mohamad Amin, " remains in the Deccan. We must wait 
to see* what may happen to him, and what course he may here* 
after pursue.” They had not long to wait. At the end of the 
year the Emperor died in Kashmir. Great were the intrigues that 
followed. Nurjahan had been scheming to obtain the succession 
for Shahry6r, the prince who had married her daughter by her 
first husband. But her astute brother, Asaf Khdn, had willed 
otherwise ; be proclaimed the son of the deceased Khusru as 
emperor, and immediately sent off a trusty messenger with his 
own signet ring as a token, to announce the emperor’s death 
and summon Sb6hjah6n to the capital. The runner left Kashmir 
as ordered, and in twenty days reached Junir, in the neighbour- 
hood of Poona. Here he found Mahdbat Khdn'^ in attendance 
os^ the prince, to whom he had been reconciled by common 
mjnfoitune and to whom he gave the message and the ring of 
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Asaf Kh&n. ShihjahdD, after a short mourning, aet out for • 
the north, having first, by letter, called upon Asaf Khdtt to ; 
prove his fidelity by putting to death the pretender— which, 
being done, he proceeded to Agra, where he was at once univer* 
sally recognised as Emperor. These events occupied the time from 
the 28th October 1627, A.D. (the day of Jahdngir’s death) 
to the 6th February of the following year, when Sbdh^han 
ascended the throne in form at Agra. 

The eldest 'daughter of Shdhjahdn, the Princess Jehdndrd, is 
mentioned by Bernier as very beautiful, a great wit, passion- 
ately beloved of her father.’' He proceeds to mention a 
vrumour regarding the nature of the emperor’s passion. But we i 
have also a contemporary record in which is to be found the 
instrument by which the cleansing of the grass-grown grave of 
Jehanara may be instantly effected. Manucci, the Italian, thus 
expresses himself upon the subject : The attachment she always 
bad for her father, and the profusion of the avaricious Shdhjahdn 
towards his daughter, caused a suspicion that crime might be 
blended into their mutual affection. This was a popular rumour, 
which never had any other Joundahon than in the malice of the * 
courtiers!' The writer proceeds to enforce bis opinion with several 
arguments ; but to all who happen to have any personal knowi- 
ledge ol the character of those who hang about regal households, 
it is likely that no great amount of reasoning will be required to 
show the possibility of Bernier's rumour having no bette? foun- 
dation than Manucci supposed. It remains to be seen what were 
Manucci’s own means of knowing the truth, and what is the 
worth of his authority. 

, Manu^i’s has been characterised as ‘‘the only authentic 
narrative that has been preserved of the reign of Shdhjahdn.” 

It is true that there are other contemporary works, both Persian 
and European, but all are open to some objection or other. The 
difficulty, however, is considerable ; and it arises in this way. The 
narrative of Manucci was known through “ The History of the 
Mughal Dynasty,” by Father Franqois Catrou, of which an English 


translation was published in London in 1826, the original having 
first appeared in the beginning of the preceding centu^.' 

l^e direct authority of the reverend father 'Is' no authority at 
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all. At the same time a judicious use of his work may some day 
prove of high importance to a historian with the necessary tact 
and judgment Catron's book evidently contains many interest- 
ing particulars of the domestic life of the Court of Agra ; but 
they have to besought for with discrimination. They are, indeed 
imbedded in much less convincing matter, which, though good 
enough for the demands of Europe two hundred years ago, has 
become quite unsuited to modern judgments. The problem before 
the future historian will be to separate this from the original 
facts concerning the Mughals in India, illustrative of a certain 
period of their history. For it has not always been sufficiently 
borne in mind that Catron was a man without direct knowledge of 
his subject, who dealt with his m'hterials in a way calculated 
sometimes to excite the very gravest suspicion. The consequences 
of following such a guide blindly must be, that you as necessarily 
make the same mistakes as a Chinese tailor, who follows the old 
pattern to the extent of sewing patches on a new garment. 

The facts, so far as they can be ascertained, are these : Father 
Catrou was the editor of the work of Signor Manucci, and Manucci 
was a youthful traveller attached to Prince Dara, who came to India 
about 1649, and resided there for the long period of forty-eight 
years. On his return to Europe he brought with him a„treatise, 
which he had composed there, partly from his own observations, 
and partly from Persian MSS. This work was copiously illustrated 
with portraits by the best native artists, and was written in 
Portuguese. Falling — we are not informed how— into the hands of 
an officer in the Civil Service of the French East India Company, 
(whose name appears to have been Laudes), it was shown by 
W to Father Catrou, a Jesuit priest. He, finding favourable 
mention made there of the efforts of Catholic missionaries, judged 
that the publication of the book would serve ad majorem Dei 
gUtfiam, He was also struck with the air of good faith and veracity 
that he found breathing through it. For the reigns of ShUhjahSn 
and Aurangzeb, its authority, the Father tells us, is such that 
abetter account cannot be expected." 

Unfortunately, the Father could not content himself with the 
humble office of translation, nor did the state of his literary con* 
scirace require him either to indicate his additions, or to get Signor 
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Manucci to vouch for their propriety or correctness. Here are 
the Father's exact words as rendered by the English trahslator of 
1826. Speaking of his author, he says 

I have not always rigidly followed him. 1 have not unfrequently 
assumed a privilege which is not unjustifiable. . . I have even 
collected from other quarters materials in aid of the brevity of the 
chronicle. Sometimes it is an English or French writer; but more 
frequently they are Portuguese or Dutch writers whom I have consult- 
ed. .. I have even made no difficulty of attributing the entire work 
to M. Manucci, (or Manouchi, as he spells it), and of inscribing it with, 
his name only, if I could be persuaded of his entire approbation of that * 
necessary matter which I have taken from other writers and engrafted 
upon his MS.” ^ 

Manucci was then evidently alive and in Europe. 

In the next paragraph, the Father names the authorities here 
referred to. The only Dutch writer mentioned in the list is Jean de 
Laet, another compiler, who, like Catrou himself, had never been 
in upper India. From such a fact, it may fairly be inferred that the 
Father would have done far better to have left his author to tel^ 
his own story. 

Manucci made two copies of his memoir ; the first, accidentally 
falling iitto the hands of the Jesuits, was used by Catrou in the 
manner that we have seen : the author, indignant at this, produced 
another MS. which he entrusted to a surer hand ; which latter forms 
the basis of the present sumptuous edition. The further question as 
to the value of Manucci's own testimony is answered by observing 
that the value is very unequal. Where the author relates his own 
personal experiences his simplicity wins belief ; but this very quality 
weakens his credibility when he describes things which he could 
not have seen, such as Palace-revolutions, plots, and murders : in all 
these matters he must have been dependent on hearsay. The idea Of 
bis having been consulted by the Royal family as a medical man is 
dispelled by bis own narrative, where we find evidence that the 
princes whom he served only employed him in the bumble capacity 
of a cannoneer. It is true that be subsequently practised m^cine 
in various Indian cities, but he had left Europe at an age when 
he could not have received any professional training for th 
work. 
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The frankness of the Father’s avowals saves us from the necessity . 
of questioning his good faith ; but, it must be confessed that, in the . 
absence of any guide to the “accessory matter," it would, without 
Mr. Irvine's assistance, be difficult to know what is the exact testi. 
mony of Manucci himself. The most remarkable thing is that this 
unusual treatment was practised upon an author who was alive at 
the time of the publication (A. D. 1705) of the first edition of Catrou's 
book. Mr. Irvine’s scholarly version for which we are indebted to 
the liberality of the Royal Asiatic Society, has now solved the 
problem. 

Manucci came to Agra in or about 1658 A.D. He is, thereforcj 
not a direct witness as to the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir ; and 
whatever he may report as to the courts of that period, is of no 
greater value than the rest of Catrou’s materials, nor would it be 
worth while to endeavour to disentangle one from another. But, 
giving the Father’s statement its due value, the account of the fall of 
Shdhjahdn is apparently the authentic testimony of an eye-witness. 
In 1649, Shahjah/m had already been twenty-two years on the 
throne. 

The following account is taken from the “ Shahjahandma,'’ 
a contemporary Persian history : “ On (a date corresponding to) 
26th July, A.D. 1644, after sunset in the durbar of the F.mperor» 
Amr Sinh Rathor killed Salabat Khun, the Mir Baksh (paymaster- 
general ), with a dagger. He was slain, by order of the Emperori 
by Khallilullah Khdn and Aijun. It was ordered that three 
gentlemen of the bedchamber should convey his body to his own 
people, who raised a disturbance at the . . . gateway,” This was in 
the Agra Fort, where a gateway still bears the name of Amr Sinh. 
‘He had been banished from his own country (Jodhpur), on 
account of his violent character and gloomy temper. 

The tragedy of Amr Sinh had passed without any Hindu 
outbreak. The Taj Mahal of Agra was just finished, and the 
palaces there, and at New Delhi, had been for some time completed. 
The Emperor's family bad either died or grown up; but no 
warning had yet been given of the frightful dissensions that were 
destined in a few years to end in the captivity of the father, and 
the slaughter of most of the children. The Emperor was about 
sixty years of age, fond of pleasure, but artistic in his tastes, 
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dignified in his habits, and maintaining a not unsttccessfal vrar 
against the Persians. The sun df his power, as a contemporary 
writer might have said, was slowly descending in splendour, apd 
no presage appeared m the sky of the storms that were to obscure 
and render terrible its swift decline. 

The emperor had been virtually a widower twenty years ; for, 
although availing himself of the Moslem privilege of a plurality of 
wives, Shdhjahdn appears to have been practically a monogamist. 
The mother of his large family,* — eight sons and six daughters, 
— was the famous Mumtaz-i-Mahal, in whose honour the T6j was 
built, and whose official title was Nawab Aliya Begum. This lady 
was Persian by origin, the daughter of Asaf Khtln, prime minister 
in the preceding reign, and btother of the Emperor’s stepmother, 
Nurjahan. At the date of Manucci's arrival at Court, only eight of 
her children were living, their mother having died in 1630, when 
Jeh^nara was about fifteen years of age. 

We learn from Manucci that the deceased empress, whom he 
had already learned to call by the corrupt name, Tfij Mahdl, by 
which her monument is now known, had a great prejudice against 
the Christians, especially against (the Portuguese. This was attri- 
buted in part to the prepossessions derived by the empress in her 
youth frcRn the religious teaching of her aunt, the Empress-Dowager 
Nuijahdn, but partly also to the fact that the Portuguese of Hughli 
had given shelter to two of her daughters, whom the Jesuits had 
converted to Christianity. Under such influences, Shahjabdn regis- 
tered a vow to exterminate the Portuguese from India. The year, 
(A.D. 1631), having been dry, the Ganges was very low, ,and the 
unfortunate Portuguese at Hughli were unable to make much use of 
their ships, either for defence or as means of escape. The resources 
of treachery were joined by the besiegers to the rigours of a strict 
blockade. A great portion of the entrenchment was undermined, 
and blown into the air. An assault was at once delivered, in vrhioh 
the Portuguese were worsted, with considerable carnage. The 
victorious leader of the imperial forces, Kasim Khdn, entered the 
town, where he destroyed the fortifications and places of worship, 
and sent the surviving inhabitants in captivity to the Court at A gr a., 

* Tbe " Shabjahanama” meotionb one child, who died in infancy, by another 
•wite. 
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Thd women were^made slaves | the men were cucomdsed or coti* 
fined. Verroneo, the architect of the TSj, is said to have, with 
difficulty, 'procured the liberation of some of the, priests, who were 
also defended by Asaf KhAn, after two had sunk under their suffer- 
ings.* Thus did the fanatic vengeance of one woman affect the 
happiness j. of thousands, when she had been in her grave twelve 
years. Nor did the work stop at this. Unmindful of the policy of 
his liberal-minded predecessors, Shahjahan proceeded to destroy 
the best part of a very fair and large Church at Agra, that had been 
built by the favour of Jahdngir, and upon which stood a great steeple 
with a bell in it, whose sound might be heard over all the town" ’(so 
writes Bernier, who must have had good means of knowledge on such 
** subjects, though we may be disposed to doubt his information as to 
what went’on in the private apartments of the palace). Bernier says, 
of the treatment then experienced by Christians, that it " was a 
misery ‘and a desolation not to be paralleled, a kind of Babylonian 
transmigration.'' He adds, however, sufficient particulars about 
Bastian Gonsalvo and his nest of cut-throats at Chittagong, to show 
how naturally, if not justly, the Christian name was discredited in 
those days, and what just offence against any sort of government 
was given by the Portuguese authorities by whom such ruffians were 
encouraged. “ They are thus become," he concludes, “ a prey to 
their enemies, and fallen so low in the Indies, that I know not 
whether they will ever recover there. Whereas, formerly, before 
they were corrupted by vice. . . they made all others tremble in 
these parts ; for as much as then, they were brave and generous men, 
zealous for the Christian religion, considerable for gallant exploits 
and for riches, all the Indian kings seeking their friendship.’' 
Possibly, there was some excuse for the attack upon them after all. 

We have already seen how large a family Shahjahiin had by 
the wife of his youth. This small detail shows that even Manucci 
is not a perfectly safe guide. When he arrived at court there 
must have been seven or eight of these children left, whom he 
supposed to be the offspring of various mothers. The Moghuls,” 
be says, pointing his moral from a mistake of facts, the Moghuls 
make no scruple of placing limits by the most culpable practices to 


*Thi8 is conflrmed by Manrique. 
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the fecundity of their women. Thus the Emperoi^s progeny was- 
confined to four princes.” But the ** Badsh&hn&ma/* a contempora* 
neous Persian chronicle, records the birth of no less than fourteen of 
these princes and princesses, all of them being the ofispring of the TJlj 
lady, and of whom six at least attained maturity. 

The description of the four best known of the princes, those 
among whom the empire-struggle took place, and of the two surviv- 
ing princesses, has been given by Bernier, and repeated by Sleeman 
and other modern writers. From Manucci, we learn further details 
which, as he lived in the palace, are of great importance. It is clear^ 
for instance, that Ddra, the eldest, endeavoured to carry on that 
interest in the religion and manners of the West, which had been so 
largely displayed by bis grandfather, and still more by Akbar. It i^i 
very curious that Sbdhjafaan* who w^as by birth only one-fourth 
Mussulman, should have been the most bigoted of his race who bad 
yet ruled in India, but the story of the attack on Hughli seems to 
indicate that this characteristic was due to the influence of his Persian 
wife, whom he had so warmly loved and so magnificently mourned, 
Ddra had entirely emancipated himself from this influence. It may be 
supposed that this was partly the whim of an heir-apparent pleased 
to lead a minor court in opposition to his sovereign and sire. Cer- 
tainly a similar attitude bad been adopted by Sbdhjabdn himself in 
the lifetime of Jahangir, and much does the English envoy of those 
days, good Sir Thomas Roe, tell of the troubles that he encountered 
from the manner in which Shahjahan, (the crown prince of Roe’s time), 
backed by his father-in-law, and the Empress Nurjahan, endeavoured 
to thwart the kindly feelings of the Emperor Jahangir towards the 
Christians and their embassy. But the curious thing in Dora's case 
is that he was not in opposition, nor had he any female backer in the 
family whose secret wishes were opposed to those of its head. So 
far as our present lights go, we must abandon the attempt to reconciler 
D&ra’s constant favour at court, with his equally constant kindness to 
the iChristians. Had he been in any doubt as to his father’s feelings, 
in any anxiety about the succession, in any position of remote employ 
or honourable banishment, one could readily understand his taking 
up European ideas in order to annoy the mind of his fathm*, and 
thwart thejdesigns of that father's policy. But that a loved and trust- 
ed and openly recognised heir-apparent, always domesticated wit|^ 
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his father, and enjoying the strictest fondness of his eldest sister^ 
whose will was law in the household, should openly maintain 
opinions and practices of which the Emperor disapproved ; this is 
indeed a mystery. , 

For, as to the fact, no doubt whatever can exist after a perusal of 
* this part of Catrou’s work — compared with the actual record of 
Manucci. Not only did Dara patronise, to the very last, the French 
traveller, Bernier, but be had acquired (so we are informed), all the 
sciences, and most of all the languages of Europe. He had attracted 
to his service skilful gunners and engineers from several European 
countries. His cabinet council consisted of three Jesuit priests, a 
Neapolitan named Malpica, Juzarte, a Portuguese, and, chief of all, 
Henri Buzd, a Fleming, who is mentioned by Bernier as having 
enormous influence over his mind. Most unfortunately, the result 
of all this was not to produce the Christian virtues of humility and 
gentleness, for to such a pitch of arrogance and contempt for his 
lesS'Cultured neighbours did Dara proceed, as to give offence in 
quarters where to give oflence was to sow the seed of almost certain 
disaster. Of the other princes, Shith Shuj^ was governor of the 
Eastern Subahs, Morad of Gujarat, and Aurangzeb of the Deccan, cpr- 
responding roughly to the present provinces respectively, of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras. The remaining member of the faiaily, the 
Princess Roshanara, though less brilliant than her sister, possessed 
the same intriguing character as her favourite brother, Aurangzeb, 
to whom she served as a spy, and furnished him intelligence of what- 
ever happened in the palace, whereby his interest might seem likely 
to be affected. 

{To he Concluded,) 


H G. KEENE. 


England 
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* There are those who know not» and do not Xnow that they know not. ^ They 
are fools, avoid them. 

“ There arc those that know not a^d know that they know not. They arc siip- 
ple, teach them. 

“ There arc those that know and know not that they know They arc asleep* 
awake them. 

** There are those that know and know that they know. They arc wise, 
follow them. * 

—Ara/i Proverb* 

L et us make no pretence. We belong to the second class of 
the order of merit and dement given above. Our musings 
will show how little knowledge we possess of the vast subject of 
Educatioi, but we must plead that we have a sufficient glimmering 
of light to enable us to see the abyss of our own ignorance. Surely, 
that is the beginning of knowledge. We would say to each expenWl 
ence of life we meet ; “ We are simple, teach us ! ” 

“ The term Education is one so indefinite that as many various, 
ideas may be assigned to it as there are writers on the subject/' 
So said one of the most educated women of her day, Mrs. Sebim- 
melpenninck. Her day began in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and drew to an end in the middle of the nineteenth. It 
was not a day of educational brilliance, though such women as 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, Mrs. Chapone, and the Blue*Stockings 
generally — Hannah More, Maria Edgeworth, and last but not least, 
Jane Austen— seemed to show that the light of woman’s intellect 
was not quenched by unfavourable conditions of her mental training. 
Public opinion has completely changed as regards girls* education 
since the days when Hannah More and Mrs. Barbauld ‘protested ^ 
against restricting the teaching of girls to accomplishments. ” We 
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l^ave had Miss Frances Power Cobbe to plead the necessity of . 
teaching a girl to think ; Miss Anne Clough and Miss Dorothea 
Beale to organise more efficient systems of education ; the old and 
the middle-aged amongst us' have lived through a revolution in 
women’s education and in the systems of teaching different classes 
of the social community, yet Mrs. Schimmelpenninck's words 
remain true. The only definition that remains fixed and unchanged 
is that of education as information or instruction of the most com- 
plete kind possible. It is a definition made by those who prove 
themselves uneducated by making it. They are the persons who do 
not know what education is, and “ do not know that they do not 
know.” 

The very name education indicates the point of distinction 
between it and both information afid instruction. Every school- 
boy knows the derivation of the word, and would answer gladly 
that it means leading forth rather than putting in. A man may be 
a treasury of information and remain an imperfectly educated 
person. His acquisitive and retentive faculties have been developed } 
but, if his powers of discrimination, selection and reproduction have 
not been trained aud exercised, he is not an educated man in the 
ftdl sense of the word. He may have great possessions ; but, if he can- 
not bring them forth to share them with others and enrich his com- 
munity, he is an intellectual miser. An involuntary hoardefj perhaps; 
he has not thrown away the key to unlock his wealth, nor hidden 
^ it ; simply he does not know where it is, or how to use it. 

As we look back over the history of the past we see that in 
all ages and in every civilised country, interest in education has had 
periods of activity and stagnation, of ebb and flow. 

The twentieth century is not the only period of the world’s 
history in which there has been zeal in teaching and organising 
' methods of instruction ; but it is scarcely possible that there ever 
was a time when education was more talked about ; when the value 
of it was more insisted upon, when the helplessness of the unedocatC||^ 
was more eloquently dilated upon than the present. Yet is there 
not at the present day a danger lest education should fail to aifh at 
that which alone makes it worthy of being one of the chief objects 
of a nation's thought, a State’s care ? The aim of education is to 
' teach us to live ; not how to earn a living ; not run a successful 
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career ; not to " make a name for ourselves^ but to fulfil the purpose 
for which we were created. We were created, not to grow rich ; 
not to grow fat, in mind, body or estate ; not to amuse ourselves ; 
not even to become prodigies of learning and miracle-workers of 
skill, but to use to its fullest extent every faculty with which we are 
endowed. The alpha of education is the responsibility of Character. 
The omega of education is Character still, developed by noble living 
into preparedness for a nobler, more spacious life. 

Harriet Martineau, a great authority in educational matters at 
a time when England was waking to fresh interest in them, 
said it should be the aim of education to bring out, strengthen, 
and exercise all the powers given to every human being. We 
think that this is not the airnfof Education but Education itself ^ 
George Eliot puts into the mouth of Adam Bede the assertion that 
it is a poor thing if a man goes through life and leaves the world no 
better than he found it. Education develops a man’s character 
and enables him to express that character in thoughts, words, actions; 
the aim in view being the enrichment of the world by the bettering 
of a man’s fellows and compatriots. 

A thoroughly educated person is one who has learned to live to 
the utmost of his capacity ; to explore the extent of the opportunities 
life afifordehim of loving, thinking, reverencing truth, drawing inspira- 
tion from beauty, finding solace in woe ; of consoling the disappoint- 
ed, of healing the wounded, of helping the weak, and of stimulating 
the strong, the good, the capable. The nearer a man attains to this 
ideal, the more he rises to great occasions and the less he is /larrowed 
by petty restrictions. He is the man who faces the unexpected with 
courage and meets emergencies calmly. He is the man who has 
learned to " play the game " ; not in order to score distinction or 
gain for himself, but to do honour to his country. His playing 
fields are plains bounded only by the horizon and, when the goal is 
aached, by the vast Beyond. “ But this is vague language," objects 
rae Educationist of to-day, **and rather suggestive of the purple 
patches of distant hills. What we want to-day is specialisation.” ' 

Tes, but we must know ourselves as a whole before we discover 
which part of us can be spedalised. And we must know something 
of the world at large, and our own small part in it in particular, 
before we can see how to benefit our fellows by our specialisation, 
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'‘The standard of utility,” said Professor Raleigh when speakings 
lately about the meaning of a University, " is a false and mischievous 
standard, invented by short-sighted greed, and certain, if accepted, 
to paralyse and kill the University that accepts it.’’ 

Miss Charlotte Mason, a veteran in the cause of Education, 
commends the zeal of teachers nowadays, but laments the lack 
of knowledge, insight, imagination, and power of reflection on the 
part of those who are taught ; alluding especially to those classes for 
whom the State provides instruction m England. Full value is given 
to information ; knowledge is not appreciated. To receive instruction 
is one thing, to acquire knowledge is another. 

Mr. Alexander Patterson, in his illuminative book on East 
London called “ Across the Bridges,” tells us much about the City 
Cotmcil schools, and the boys who Atend them from the Monday 
after each boy's third birthday to the Friday before his fourteenth. 
They are taught to draw, sing, write, read, spell, go through drill. 
They are nor taught to think, enquire, reason, use their imagination. 
They receive instruction from a teacher, they do not learn from a 
master. The teachers in these elementary schools, limned for us 
by Mr. Patterson's graphic pen, fill us with admiration. When 
they have mastered their trade they are indeed prodigies. History, 
as* they teach it, is one long fairy-tale ; geography is as entertaining 
as a cinematograph ; arithmetic a succession of conjuring tricks. 
Are the boys to be envied, or pitied ? 

The answer depends on the point of view* from which education 
is regarded. Those who regard it from the narrow point of mental 
instruction, and who recognise the necessity of evoking interest in 
a subject and making it attractive, in order to chain attention and 
gain a bold on the memory, will think the London elementary 
schoolboy's position enviable. Those who look, upon Education as 
a training of the whole personality, and on teaching as a means of 
storing the mind and of helping it to find and acquire riches 
for itself, will deplore instruction being made merely entertaining^ 
Life contains much to be learned that is unattractive. How is the 
will disciplined to tackle these uninviting subjects by the methods 
described by Mr. Patterson ? Will a boy have learned to concentrate 
his mind in order to conquer a difficulty ? No wonder elementary 
schoolboys are in despair when, after leaving school, a tough bit of 
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ibental fod^is given them to bite. Theiteeth of theilf have 
had soft meat paste hitherto to work iipon. 

A great scholar and master of language, the late Dean Church, 
said once, when speaking of education : " It only fulfils half its 
office, it works with a maimed and distorted idea, unless it deals 
with character as well as with intellect ; unless, again, it opens and 
enlightens the mind, as well as directs and purifies and fortifies 
the will. ^ 

In our musings on the Education of Women in particular, i 
see signs of the existence of this “ maimed and distorted idea,” more 
especially "as regards the wage-earning class, a class swellmg in size 
year by year. 

Our own whole-hearted support of the Higher Education of 
women has been given because^ we believe that all the lower duties 
that fall to the lot of women to perform will be done better in 
proportion to the acquisition of knowledge. We hold that classical ' 
and scientific study, thoroughly pursued, will help to the grasp of 
practical domestic economy ; that a knowledge of ancient histiiry 
facilitates a woman's reading of the daily chronicle of small things 
in such a way that it spells comfort to the household ; that artistic 
knowledge will help her to make home a " House Beautiful ” ; but, 
if her studies have not resulted in knowledge, it may justly be said 
that the^ have not helped to fit her for her dignified position as 
queen regnant of a woman’s kingdom— Home. 

We do not wish for one moment to be thought to limit a 
woman’s kingdom to domestic affairs by calling Home her kingdom. 
The Kingdom of Womanhood ought to occupy a wide area in this 
life’s world, and we would plead for a continual extension of it, and 
for a removal of unnecessary limitations and disabilities. But the 
word Home is the tersest translation we can give of that sacred 
and intimate domain in life’s heritage over which woman reigns by 
virtue of natural inheritance. She rocks the cradle, not only of babes, 
^ut of those tender and delicate emotions, feelings, affections, desires 
and aspirations, whose existence and growth make for the purity 
and sanotity and genius and true greatness of a race. She carries 
the keys, not only those belonging to the housekeeper's girdle but 
those of instinct, intuition, tact, that unlock the confidence of 
burdened minds, the secrets of wounded hearts. The sceptre of a 
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true woman is sympathy. Motherhood is not every woman's privi- 
l^e; but the gifts of teaching, influencing, encouraging, cherishing, 
ftrl woman's dowry, broadly speaking ; and, rightly trained and 
Zeroised, might make many a childless woman the mother of 
^thousands. The duties of wife do not fall to the lot of every woman; 
Jbifl; the possession of qualities complementary to man's gives an 
educated woman power to be the intellectual helpmeet of any man 
,Wl^o seeks her friendship. We have been reading with keen interest 
ft iook on '' The Position of Women in Indian Life " written by her 
Highness the Maharani of Baroda‘and S. M. Mitra. The first chapter 
^f|his book, entitled The Woman Movement^ takes a wide survey 
of woman’s development from primitive times to the present day, 
'and shows how potent a factor in civiksation educated woman is. 

The Maharani quotes the words of our dramatist, Sheridan : 
"Women govern us; let us render them perfect ; the more they are 
enlightened, so much the more shall we be. On the cultivation of 
the mind of women depends the wisdom of men," and then urges the 
women of her own and every country to feel it to be their duty to 
seek the highest culture within their reach, " that they may be in 
truth the moral and intellectual mothers of their children.*' The 
Maharani notes that, while Western nations were steeped in barba. 
rism, women in India enjoyed the highest public honoury it was 
only when invasion from without and strife within devastated India 
that women were forced to the wall. She cites instances of notable 
feminine rule in India. Razia Begum, who reigned at Delhi after 
the dethronement of her brother ; Nurjehan, queen-consort, whose* 
husband, Jehangir, made her virtual ruler and struck a coinage in 
her image ; and Ahalya Bai, a model Hindu queen. 

The Maharani seems to have made an extensive study of 
Western education as well as a careful consideration of her country- 
women’s position. She deduces therefrom certain propositions, As the 
Indian ideal of womanhood differs from the Western, it follows that 
Eastern and Western methods of education should differ accordingly.’ 
This does not forbid the pursuit of a common aim. " The aim of all 
education,” says she, "should be to train the pupil to apply her 
acquired knowledge to the pursuits of daily life; to fit her, not unfit 
her, for the position she will have to^fill.” This looks like going to 
the Yoot of the matter. 
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The mdst sapient authorities may differ as to the age foir a<^d*s 
mental education to begin, as to when it is advisable Coi; the' l^n 
and memory to be stimulated, but no thoughtful person wd] disp,u|^j 
the necessity for a child’s character-training to begin so soon tha^ 
obedience, self-control and recognition of the existence of his feUonriT 
as well as of himself, become instinctive habits, if the M a h a tany $ 
right, as we think she is most certainly, in her definition of the ai& 
of all education. With the senses and will in working order and tOf 
moral instinct awake, mental training is made comparatively easy.|| I 

To return to the Maharani’s book. She goes on to say that the 
highest aim of woman's education should be to fit her to work ffeeh' 
and bravely with man ; or, if not with him, alongside of hinf, to till 
benefit of the human race. She looks forward to the adaptation of 
some of the Western educationil methods to Eastern requirement as 
to a figurative racial marriage, Eastern abstract thought wedded to' 
Western practicality, and lor the result of it to be the dawn of a 
brighter day for nations, as well as the elevation of the position of 
Indian women. 

In the succeeding chapters of the book the vanous professions, 
trades, arts and crafts possible for women, are dealt with. Almost 
every possible occupation and vocation is touched upon, and, in many 
cases, described in detail. But we doubt not that our readers either 
have reaifthe book or will read it, so we do not propose making a 
review of it. We will only permit ourselves the pleasure of referring 
to it from time to time to see how nearly the opinion of a Western 
mind coincides with that of an Eastern thinker’s. We agree with 
the Maharani as to the general aim of education and the special 
aim of woman’s education. We believe that, if education is thorough 
and includes the training of character, both aims can be fulfilled* 
The feminine tendency to lack the sense of proportion and, therefore, 
to be unbalanced, thwarts these aims frequently. 

We believe that intellectual study need not impair a woman's 
ability to perform homely duties that devolve naturally on women. 
On the contrary, every kind of knowledge, acquired by a balanoed 
mind,jhelps the performance of necessary domestic ta^ and lifts 
them to a higher plane. But no sooner did the movement for the 
Higher Education of Women meet with success than a revolt took 
place against domesticities; and no sooner was it proved that a girl's 

48 . 
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SOME QUAINT TAMIL PROVERBS. 


T here is no doubt that proverbs, e\en though they happen to be 
Sometimes nothing more than half-truths, enshrine the wisdom of 
a people. That is the reason why they have always received const 
*derabte attention at the hands of peisons 'interested in the history and 
civilisation of a country ^ Unlike other generalisations about Orientals, 
it is true that they have always sought to enunciate their principles and 
enshrine their experienced of human life and character in pithy maxims 
and short stories. Especially is this the ca^e with the Hindus. Their pro- 
verbs have already received attention at the hands of Oriental scholars. 
But some proverbs, being used more at home than outside, and perhaps 
more by old ladies than others, may ba\e escaped their attention. It is 
sought herein to draw attention to those quaint proverbs and to explain, 
as far as possible, their origin and their meaning. This artiqie deals 
onl y with Tamil proverbs. 

“A clumsy cook resorts to tamarind, an ugly woman resorts to 
saffron.’* This proverb means that a cook, in order to make up for bis 
want of skill, uses an abundance of tamarind Similarly, an ugly 
woman uses saffron, while she is bathing, m order to give herself a better 
appearance. The South Indian Brahmins are, as a class, fond of tamarind 
They like its taste so much that they are prepared to excuse other 
faults in the dishes if they have an abundance of this ingredient. Saffron 
is used by all South Indian ladies who are not widows to improve their 
appearance. And it does certainly enhance their beauty, at any rate, 
in our eyes. Hence, an ugly woman naturally resorts to this. This 
is the plain meaning of the proverb. But it sounds a note of sarcasm. 
However much a cook may use tamarind, he cannot produce a really 
nice dish if he lacks skill. Similarly, however much an ugly woman may 
use saffron, she cannot improve her appearance ; at any rate she cannot 
make up for her want of natural beauty. 

"What a teacher is to his pupil, that a mother-in-law is to her 
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“ Though it may ram all nij|ht,'a broken piece of tile will never 
take rogt.” The meaning of this proverb is fairly obvious. However 
strong other aids may be, like continual rain, a thing unless it is so 
constituted as to produce a particular result can never produce it, for 
example, burnt earth will never take root. But this proverb is intended 
to suggest a yet deeper meaning. It is often used by old men and 
women when they are tired of advising a young man who, they know, 
is not going to profit by their advice. They say, in chagrin, that all 
their advice is but waste of breath, since the young man does nqt 
possess in himself the natural capacity to profit by their advice. But 
the proverb is used in the hope that it will be falsified, for they hope to 
shame the young man into a frame of mind in which he will be willing 
to act up to their instructions. 


" 0 ! Brahmin, do you take me for a crane ?” This innocent little 
question contains an amount of sarcasm which will be evident only to 
those who know the story which underlies it. Once upon a time a 
Brahmin went into a forest to perform penance. After some days of 
sug]^ penance, the Brahmin had acquired certain psychic powers, Xf' 
which, however, he was not conscious. But be was to know thq^me 
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in a rath^ dramatic fashion. One day, while be^ 
tree, a bird from the branches above caused, 
He looked up with anger flashing in bis 
burnt to ashes. The Brahmin was at first a 
gradually dawned upon him that he had aci 
visiting those who crossed his wishes 
Then, he went out of the forest, proudly 
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iWorae^hs in store for the Brahmin. 
|th. Jiflp^emptuous smile on her lips, 

his powers would not avail him 
^romfn. Needless to add that he 
learnt from that time to set thmf ‘tree value on these powers. 

This question is often asked by one who is being looked at rather 
severely by another who cannot harm him. As an illustration, 
the following incident may be recorded. A professor, w^h some 
humour in him. Was once taking a class in Euclid. A rather 
easily irritable student was asked to draw a difficult diagram on the 
blackboard. His clumsy attempts elicited a laugh from a classmate 
of his. This was too much for him and be turned an angry face on 
that student. The professor, who had noticed all that had passed, 
quietly asked him, “ Do you take him for a crane ? ” 

“ You can expect sugar from a man who has served you with 
milk ; but you can expect only chutney from a man who has served 
you with pottage.” This proverb is rather frequently used by people 
in this part of the country. It means that you can always have a 
foretaste of what is to come by knowing what has preceded it. Of 
course the proverb is used only metaphorically. It is not alwa]rs 
used quite logically. For sometimes it is used by a poor parent while 
addressing his children about their faults. By that be means that they 
will not come to any good but tbatithat was what Jlie should expect 
^.S^ce he was himself a poor man. Only a rich man can hope fot sqme- 
th in^ood in his children ' 
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^ Jjl'Yon 40 oot belong to a family of beggars who have pvrsued that 
doling for generations ; bat you are a beggar only during a time of 
famine." This proverb is used to taunt a man who does anjrthing 
clumsily, because he is new to the work. He is told that he fumbles 
at his work because he is not accustomed to it and has taken to it 
only as a last resort. It is curious why the calling of begging is used 
in a proverb. Evidently it shows that begging has been recognised 
in India as a calling for a long time. Incidentally, the proverb 
also shows that our people have known of famines which compelled 
many to beg, even in ancient days. There is also another expressive 
proverb to the same effect : “ A man will know hia way to ,tl$p i 
burning ground only if there have been deaths in his house.” 

It may be remembered that, at the beginning of this aitifiltVJt 
was remarked that pro\ erbs are sometimes nothing more than htdf* 
truths. A good illustration of the above remark is found in a proverb 
which is frequently used "A thing will not be diminished in 
quantity unless a portion of it has been removed," and no statement 
will be ascribed to a man, unless he has made it himself, or at any 
rate given room to others to attribute the statement to himself. This 
translation cannot bring out the true force of the original, if for nothing 
else, at least because the Tamil proverb is a much pithier one than 
this. As to why the reduction of a quantity from a heap became 
connec^d with the attribution of a statement to a man, the present 
writer cannot find any explanation. This proverb is used to mean 
much more than is obvious and may be said to mean nearly the 
same as the allied one — *' Where there is no fire, there can be no 
smoke." 

*' Will you do what you did the other day ? " This question also 
presupposes the knowledge of a short story, to understand its full 
significance. Once upon a time a Brahmin beggar went to a man’s house 
and asked for bread. The lady of the house at first refused to give 
him food. But, as a last resource, the man said that, in that case, 
he would be compelled to do what he did the other day in another 
house. The lady was frightened into giving him food, for she thought 
that probably the Brahmin’s curses would fall upon her house. After 
the man’s appetite had been satisfied, the lady timidly asked him what 
he did the other day. The Brahmin replied that when he was refused 
food in the other house, he quietly lay down and went to sleep. Then 
' the lady understood that she had been falsely alarmed by her miscon- 
struction of the Brahmin’s words. Hence, whenever a man utters 
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a'fSile threat which he cannot carry oat| he is asked the above 
question. * * 

Even if you drink milh, under a palm tree, people will say that ' 
you are drinking only toddy." This proverb brings out the fact 
that people judge of others only by surrounding circumstances 
and do not take the trouble to inform themselves fully of the facts 
of the case before they pronounce their judgments. At first sight, 
this proverb may seem to suggest that, because people are so careless 
in forming their judgments, one need not care for public opinion. 
But in this country, Mrs. Grundy has always been feared and 
respected, especially in social and religious matters. Hence, what the 
proverb intends to convey is that we, in our dealings, ought not to give the 
publican opportunity of forming judgments which, though not founded 
on fact, may yet have some plausible support from surrounding circum- 
stances. In short, this proverb want^ us to be, like Csesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. 

“ The crow got up the palm tree and the palm fruit fell.” This 
proverb expresses popularly the logical fallacy contained in the Latin 
expression— /or/ hoc, ergo propter hoc. It means that two events which 
follow in succession are taken to be related as cause and effect simply 
because of the succession. It will be easily seen that this is a fallacy. 
The crow which got up the plam tree may have had nothing to do with 
the falling of the fruit. On the other hand, the crow may have caused 
the fruit to fall down. But, even then, it is surprising that the two 
events should have coincided so exactly. Hence, sometimes, this 
proverb is used to express the surprise of a man when he sees two 
things happening in quick succession. 

‘‘ There is the Chettiyar (the name for a class of people in South India 
whose profession is banking and trade) to say whether the coin is blind 
or not.” This proverb is also based on an amusing story. Once upon 
a time, two persons were travelling at night through a thick forest. One 
of them was a Chettiyar. They were naturally afraid of thieves and 
^ they arranged that, if they sighted thieves, they should pretend to be 
dead persons, whom no thief would molest. But, since the Chettiyar was 
supposed to be the cleverer man, the major part of the money was 
entrusted to him. As expected, the thieves did come and both of them 
fell down on the ground and pretended to be corpses. But one of them 
was found out, and he was searched, with the result that they found 
on him certain small coins. The thieves, evidently not feeling them- 
under the obligation of not looking a gift horse in the mouth 
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e^ined the coins and found one of them to be blind. While theylvere 
ng ing about the same, the robbed traveller, evidently feeling that 
rk^ declared that they might consult his 

nn« l’' I the soundness of the coin. Thus did be 

of his friend and th^ both were 

ran Ka origin of the saying, so far as it 

. **D6d. ^ But, as it is used to*day, the proverb has no con- 

fuaf °"P°‘ For the ordinary meaning of the proverb is 

Ki- j avaricious that he will take anything— -even a 

blind com— rather than take nothing. 

in^r •' which is stick, 

kifchln Tl’u-®"*'® ^ ® went into the 

anltv She had not prepared 

^ythmg else than rice and cabbage. And when the cabbage was 

served on his leaf, he got angry that such a simple dish only should have 
een prepared for him, and threw it against the wall, where it got stuck, 
e then began to eat but found that he could not do so without any 
curry at all. And then he thought that the cabbage, simple as it was, 
was etter than nothing. But of course he realised that, after his stupid 
ac ion, he could not, with any show of dignity, ask for the same. But 

ViA^a u' pressing, and addressing his wife as a shameless woman 
ae asked her to serve at least the cabbage on the wall, which she did, with ' 
no small amount of contempt. This story is usually told when a man 
ge s unrea^nably angry. He is warned that he might place himself-, by 
IS Mger, m a situation from which he would have to retire m a most 
undignified manner, even as the husband in the story had to. 

I A- ^ always been commended by wise people m all lands, in 

^ ^®*^gnage has such a homely simile, as 

one in the following proverb, been used to express this idea. The 
1 eral translation of the proverb is— -‘Neither a piece of old cloth which 

/5m j which has begun to sp^, 

( moderately) will stop.” It may have been observed that a piece of 
, oocially if it happens to be old, has the tendency to get more and 
ore orn, once it gets torn in some place. Similarly, a man who has 
gon to indulge in talk will become more and more talkative. So 
people are warned that, if they want to avoid the reputation of being 
immoderate talkers, they must keep a strict control over their tongues. 

It is not unusual for us to hear nowadays that the mind onght 
not to be cultivated at the expense of the body, that a sound mkd 
can exist only m a sound body and all the rest of it. It is remark- 
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able that this truth was brought home to men’s minds by Tamil 
sages long ago. As usual, their observation is enshrined in a pro- 
verb to this elTect— “ You can draw a picture only on a wall." 
However clever the artist may be and however well supplied 
with brushes and colours, he cannot do anything unless he has a 
wall (as representative of something on which he may draw the 
picture). Similarly, unless you have a sound body, you cannot be 
of any use to yourself or to others, however intellectually strong.you 
may be. Thus is emphasised the necessity of physical culture. 

There are some people in this world who cannot take full advantage 
of the opportunities placed in their way. In most cases it is so because 
they lack in the qualities which will enable them to take advantage of such 
opportunities. They are either too unintelligent or too lazy and they 
thus let these opportunities slip by. They are compared in the following 
proverb to dogs whose mouths are so conkituted that they can drink only 
by their tongues. One may have observed this easily. However thirsty 
the dogs may be and however plentiful the supply of water, they can but 
lap small quantities with their tongues. “ Even though a river were to 
flow with milk, a dog can but lap it.” This proverb, as the others, is 
intended to teach a lesson. By instituting this undesirable comparison 
between people who do not rise to the occasion and dogs, it is hoped 
that such people may be shamed to be a little more brisk and able to take 
advantage of the opportunities which may be offered them. 

" A lame man should not aspire for honey from a honeycomb which 
may have been built up a tree. ” This proverb enshrines the familiar 
truth that one ought to put a check on one’s ambitions. He must not 
aspire for things which he cannot possibly hope to get. Even though the 
proverb excludes from the scope cf one’s ambitions only such things as 
are physically impossible to be got, yet the proverb may be interpreted in 
such a way that it may damp the high ambitions of young men. But the 
proverb is not often used in this sense. It is oftener used as a subtle form 
of flattety. A lover, an admirer, a hero-worshipper, and even a flatterer 
may, by using this proverb, suggest that the object of his love or admira- 
tion is so high as to be altogether beyond his reach. And the fact that he 
is also compared to honey lends spice to the flattery. It is in this sense 
rather than in the former, that the proverb is often used. 

These are some of the specimens of the proverbs which are used 
daily by the large number of Tamil-speaking population in South India. 
They are by no means confined to the "educated classes.” On the 
other hand, it may be said that the masses use these proverbs more 
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frequently and more aptly too, A sympathetic obsert^^tmay see in these 
proverbs the collective wisdom of the community enshrined in short 
and pithy sentences, to be transmitted from genistation to genera- 
tion. They are not usually understood correctly by foreign observers 
who cannot enter into the spirit which inspires these proverbs. It will 
have been seen that one who runs away with the literal meaning of these 
proverbs can easily laugh at them. It requires careful study and a 
sympathetic imagination to know the’full meaning of these proverbs 
and recognise therein the wisdom of a shrewd people who, 
though they may be lacking in education, are none the less able to fight 
the battle of life in their own way. 

There is no better study which will take one to the very heart of a 
nation than the study of its proverbs. And with the awakened Interest in 
the peoples of India, it is hoped that other nations will look with some of^., 
that sympathetic imagination dn our institutions and learn to appreciate ' 
their real worth. And it may be confidently asserted that one at le&st 
of the channels through which they may seek such information is the 
proverbs which are in daily use among the peoples of this land. The 
writer of this article will feel amply rewarded if his efforts in this 
direction will enable some at least to understand something of the 
national character of the Tamils of South India, 


Madras, 


S. SATYAMURTI. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GAMES IN ENGLISH 

SCHOOLS. 


G ames bold by long-established custom and tradition a place 
side by side with Latin and Greek in English schools and 
universities, and perhaps of equal importance. The study of science 
and the study of living languages have thrust themselves up as new- 
comers into the curriculums of kll schools of any reputation, but no 
rival has yet presented itself to the games, notwithstanding that the 
cry is raised periodically that the games are appropriating more 
than a reasonable share of the school-boy’s time and attention. An 
assistant master at a first-rate school must be a scholar, but it 
will increase his popularity in the school if he brings with him from 
the university athletic as well as academic distinction, and h’S double 
qualifications will considerably enhance his prospects of desirable 
employment. 

The philosophy of games in English schools rests primarily 
upon the simple foundation that the body must be cared for as w'ell 
as the mind; but there are also moral considerations (if indeed 
regard for the human body, the king of living forms, is not in itself 
a morality) and there are considerations touching discipline and the 
organised use of leisure. 

A typical English father, who is in the habit of thinking, reflects 
that his son at school will gain a necessary scholarly or technical 
training in ^ class room, but that in respect of other and profounder 
elements of education, in respect of courage and kindness and 
many other fundamental traits of character, the play ing*|leld will' 
stand his son in better stead. The best educators in manly baring 
for boys in England are other boys, and the best opportunities for 
biini^ng boys in touch with each other to mutual advantage are 
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provided by the cricket field, or the football field/ or the river. 
The head master of any largo school in England deliberately fosters 
the athletic side of the school life,, for the sake of the physical 
qualities of health and endurance and a lively spirit, and for the 
sake also of many moral qualities which are hardly to be obtained 
where these physical qualities are lacking. Along with the boon 
of health, moreover, the games bring the boon of organised activity, 
and provide a sphere for the development of condu ct and social 
understanding (in the narrow sense of the term) while they 
relieve the responsible authorities of the care of the boys'* 
unoccupied hours. The sentiments of comradeship in the school 
sports and of admiration tor common ideals of physical tone 
and athletic prowess are deliberately preferre d by heads of 
schools as healthier bonds b<itween boys than sentiments more 
endearing; and intellectual friendships are held in lower 
estimation than those that have games for their basis, for fear 
of the besetting danger of priggishness. In an English school a boy 
should not be too thoughtful or too much given up to his books. A 
boy of intellectual leanings is apt to be isolated from his fellows whose 
thoughts are set upon the common life which tastes better to them 
and does more for them than their studies. A boy who goes to his 
solitary thoughts more than to companionship for his impressions is 
liable, if he is an English boy, to suffer as Shelley suffered at Eton, 
or to find himself as much out of his right place as Gibbon found 
himself at Oxford. 

The genius of the English people, who are a race of solvers of 
practical problems rather than of abstract thinkers (although the 
latter are never wanting among Englishmen), shines out in this habit 
of going to life rather than to books or to thought for the springs of 
character and intelligence. To share in the common feelings of one's 
equals in age and experience is to be enlarged as well as limited. It 
is a solid achievement to be what one is, and who ever realised himself 
apart from social activity ? The English boy, guided by instinct and 
not by reason, has arrived at his own peculiar way of being himself, 
and has evolved a sphere of action and a code of conduct which, if 
one wishes to understand him, must be accepted in good faith. 'The 
touchstone by which he tries himself and his fellows is his ideal of 
•• good form". There are those who comply with “ good form " 
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and there are those who fall beneath it and get called " sneak " or 
cad ” or " rotter," or by some other name which expresses the 
schoolboy's sense of disgust. A “ sneak " violates “ good form ” by 
betraying his classmate to the authorities, a cad " behaves m an 
undei handed or ungenerous vay to his fellows, and a rotter'* is 
one who fails to take schoolboy ideals seriously— cricket, for instance. 
There are at least two sides to “ good foim ” which belongs equally 
to the relations of boys with their superiors and with tlxeii pastimes. 
One side of “ good form ” demands that all things shall be done pro- 
perly— that the cricket-bat shall be held straight, that the oar shall 
not be held clumsily : the other side can be summed up in the idea 
of loyalty to one’s schoolmates and to the bearing w'hich one’s 
schoolmates require of one m all things. It would be bad form, for 
instance, to challenge an umpire’s decision in a cricket match, or to 
deal a foul blow to an enemy m a football scrimmage. It would 
possibly be still worse form to speak disparagingly of one's school in 
public, or to do anything to lower the estimation m w'hich the 
school is held. 

The football field and the cricket field, to which he is naturally 
attracted, confront the English boy w’lth the practical problem of 
contriving to agree and co-operate with his fellows. So many achieve- 
ments of peace and war are only possible to a nation whose sons 
have learnt the arts of tolerance and co-operation, and compromise 
and loyalty, and the sinking of egotism, that there is a large truth in 
the saying that “ the battle of Waterloo was won upon the play- 
ground.” The schoolboy learns to set the game and the school 
above himself. It is his ambition to be among the best players in the 
school, and to be chosen to be a member of some team which 
represents his own school against other schools. He is aware, how- 
ever, that more than his own pride or vanity is at stake ; that it 
would be better for the school that he should not be chosen if a 
better champion than himself is forthcoming; and high as rises his 
ambition, his love of the school rises higher still. He can bear to be 
surpassed without envy, and to be set aside without murmuring. He 
oan cheer heartily at a rival's triumph, he can mourn for his school 
when his rival fails to do as well as is expected of him. He enters 
seriously into his sports, and yet, when put to the question, they are 
but sports to him. Or if these lessons of self-restraint and 
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proportion are not fully realised while the boy is undergoing them, 
they bequeath their impression, of which the man in later life can 
scarcely but become clearly conscious. 

The common expression " it is not cricket ” shows the deep 
mark set by their games upon Englishmen. Any mean or under* 
banded action in the business affairs of life, any seizing of an 
unjust advantage, any breach of trust or of the laws of fair play, is 
stigmatised in the saying quoted by men who have long ceased to be 
school-boys. 

The love of their school becomes a very real kind of religion 
among English boys— among boys, that is to say, who belong to 
the better sort of schools above the primary. “ Floieat Etona," 
‘‘ May Eton flourish," the motto of a great school, has been 
heard upon the battlefield. 4 n English novelist recently wrote a 
book steeped in love for Harrow, the rival of Eton ; and “ Tom 
Brown's Schooldays ” show's what an “ old boy could feel for 
Rugby. At Eton or Oxford, however greatly a particular master 
or a particular professor may be worshipped by boys or undergra- 
duates of an exceptional temperament, the love of the school or 
the college includes much more than the love of any prominent 
idealised personality. There is the sentiment of the place— thb 
school or the college buildings with their antiquity, the playing 
ground, the surrounding country, etc., and there is the sentiment 
of the life lived in the place in common with one’s fellows, which 
make up the mass of the feeling of attachment. In boyhood this 
feeling is bred by the eager life of which games form so large a 
part. “ The happy days of childhood” mean for many English- 
men, when they mean anything, the eager days of common interest 
and common participation in sports and pastimes shown against 
a not less useful background of taskwork at a public school. 
Many a graduate of Oxford who loves the grey towers and green 
fields he has left as he loves few other recollections, finds that his 
feelings respond most keenly not to the thought of his intellectual 
struggles and academic successes, but to a chance memory be- 
queathed from some happy hour of companionship in exercise, when 
he saw it may have been the mists of a winter evening gather low 
upon the river, and heard the voice of the cox travel far across the 
level meadows as he called “ Ease Ho ! " 
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The school sentiment sometimes finds expression in school 
songs, and in this respect no English school has been more fortunate 
than Harrow. It was an assistant master of Harrow, Mr, Edward 
Bowen, who wrote the immortal football song entitled “Forty 
Years On,*’ which was set to rousing music by the Harrow 
School Organist, Mr. John Farmer. “ Forty Years On " is a song 
of mingled joy and sadness, hope and memory, courage and regret,, 
ambition and piety — and all this evolved out of football. “ Forty 
Years On ” sing the Harrow boys in their college hall 

Forty years on, when afar and asunder 

Parted are those who are singing to-dny. 

When you look back and forgetfully wonder 

What you were like in your work and your play — 
Then it may be there will often come o’er you 
Glimpses of notes, like the catch of a song ; 

Visions of boyhood shall float them before you, 

Echoes of dreamland shall bear them along, 

Chorus : Follow up ! Follow up ! 

Till the field ring again and again 
With the tramp of the twenty-two men — 

Follow up ! Follow up ! 

Bouts and discomfitures, rushes and rallies, 

' Bases attempted, and rescued, and won, 

Strife without anger, and art without malice — 

How will it seem to you forty years on ? 

Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 

Strained the weak heart and the wavering knee, 

Never the battle raged hottest, but in it, 

Neither the last nor the faintest were we! 

O the great days in the distance enchanted, 

Days of fresh air in the rain and the sun, 

How we rejoiced as we stri^gled and panted — 

Hardly believable, forty years on ! 

How we discoursed of them, one with another, 

Auguring triumph, or balancing fate, 

Loved the ally with the heart of a b||jpther, 

Hated the foe with a playing at hate f 
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Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind as in memory long, 

Feeble of foot, and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help you that once you were strong ? 

God give us bases to guard or beleaguer. 

Games to play out, whether earnest or fun, 

Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager. 

Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on ! 

In prose the author of the football song speaks as follows : — 

Con^der the habit of being in public, the forbearance, the 
subordination of the one to the many, the exercise of judgment, the 
sense of personal dignity. Think again of the organismg faculty' our 
games develop. Where can you get command and obedience, choice 
with responsibility, criticism with discipline, in any degree remotely 
approaching that in which our social games supply them ? Think of 
the partly moral, partly physical side of it, temper, of course, dignity, 
courtesy. When the match has really begun, there is education, there 
is enlargement of horizon, self sinks, the common good is the only 
good, the bodily faculties exhilarate in functional development, and 
the make-believe ambition is glorified into a sort of ideality. Here is 
boyhood at its best, or very nearly at its best. . . When you have a 
lot of human beings, in highest social union and perfect organic action, 
developing the law of their race and falling in unconsciously with its 
best inherited traditions of brotherhood and common action, you are not 
far from getting a glimpse of one side of the highest good. There lives 
more soul in honest play, believe me, than in half the hymn-books. 

All creatures play, and we may presume that all creatures 
derive benefit from so universal a practice. A good game played 
generously raises the player above his egotism, and makes him for 
an hour or so a freeman of a larger life. Wherever men meet in 
self-forgetfulness such as honest associated sport can bring, the 
miracle of the passage from the narrow self to a closer relation 
with the universal self is transacted. Laughter sets free the 
soul ; keen effort in company and brotherhood has the same efiisct ; 
and men get to know each other and to fuse their natures in the 
laughter, whether, heard or unheard, of a game. Wordsworth traced 
his most abiding impressions from natural surroundings to moments 

of excitement kindled by play or sport or companionship. It was 

44 
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part of Wordsworth’s peculiar message to the educator [that both 
the love of Nature and the love of our fellows enter into us most 
vigorously and permanently when excitement of some kind has 
stimulated the receptive faculties— whether the excitement be the 
effect of exertion, or of laughter, or of terror, or of pain. For the 
highest philosophy of games we must go to the poet who, without 
the aid of play in his boyhood, would have been no lover of Nature^ 
and would have possessed no living religion. 


London. 


P. E. RICHARDS, 


SONNET. 


O Eastern twilight, sing no requiem 

On Day’s departure, nor how, borne away 
Beyond the waste her robe’s brocaded liem 

Still gleams athwart thy tinted shroud of grey. *' 
Welcome soft hour of pensive reverie. 

Thou gentle harbinger of shadowy Night, 
Crown’d with one star that shines alone for thes 
Before a darken’d world is edged with light. 

Can my soul seek its peace when this first breeze 
Shakes all the tassell'd branches into song ? 

Or list’ning to it will my heart find ease. 

Albeit I worship as 1 walk along ? 

Not till this throbbing life sleeps in the grave,— 

But there, perchance, victorious palms may wave. 


Oxford. 


VIOLET DE MALORTIE. 



COLOUR PREJUDICE, 


F rom time to time the Press of the English-speaking peoples 
has given prominence to various isolated instances of racial 
or colour prejudice, emphasising the causes of particular incidents 
and the special features of particular cases, but so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there has been no attempt to review the issue in 
general terms. 

It seems not only advisable but necessary to attempt to do this. 
The fact that “ colour prejudice ” exists is self-evident and the 
question naturally arises, what are its causes ? 

In so far as these can be reduced to expression in words, the 
factors underlying “ Colour Prejudice " are as follows : — 

(i) ^The inherent antipathy of difference of nationality. 

(ii) The greater cheapness of the cost of living to “ coloured ” 
people, or in other w’ords, their ability and willingness to 
work for less pay than “ white ” people are able and 
willing to work for. 

(iii) The ability which “coloured’* people are showing of 
doing as well as and better than “ white " people in 
various walks of life. 

(iv) The belief inherent in “ white ” people that they are 
superior by virluc of their whiteness to “ coloured ’’ 
people. 

(v) The resentment of this belief by “ coloured ” people. 

(vi) The failings which are characteristic of “coloured” 
people 

(a) Wrong methods of resentment. 

(b) Impatience of results. 

(c) Want of cohesion. 
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Let ns examine these various factors. 

(i) The inherent antipathy of difference of nationality is a 
statistical fact. Men of any given nationality marry more women 
of the same nationality than of a different one even when they are 
resident permanently in the country of the latter ; they return to 
their own country in search of wives, they establish colonies of 
themselves in the ** foreign '* country of their permanent residence 
and endeavour to perpetuate the language and the customs of their 
indigenous country. It is therefore perfectly natural that ^‘white*^ 
people should have a definite antipathy to coloured people, not 
because of “ whiteness ” or “ colouredness,” but because of inherent 
national antipathy. From this point of view the antipathy of the 
Englishman to the Bengali is quite as understandable as the 
former's antipathy to the German or the Russian qua naiionality. 
It is a fact necessary to national development and the preservation 
of national characteristics without which the advance of humanity 
would cease inevitably. This form of antipathy is in the main 
benevolent and useful, and to the careful student of human progress 
it must appear essential, particularly for the benefit of the 
" coloured ” races, for no race has risen as yet in the scale of 
society except by struggling upwards against antipathetic national 
differences and difficulties. 

i 

(ii) The factor of cheapness or, as it has been termed, the 
factor of the '' standard of life ” is in part the cause of national 
antipathy in this particular instance, in part the means whereby it 
will overcome itself. There can be no doubt but that the “ standard 
oflife” is higher as a general principle among ‘'white” people 
than among “ coloured people. The former are more literate ; 
they have developed a desire for “ luxuries ” and have made them 
necessities ; they have been reared in climates which have made 
more expensive clothing a necessity and a habit, and they have 
maintained this habit on migrating to countries where such clothing 
is not really necessary ; their being reared in such climates has 
made it necessary for them to eat food which is more expensive in 
their own homes than it is in the countries occupied by " coloured ” 
peoples, and this necessity has developed into a habit which they 
maintain even when they migrate into the countries occupied by 
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coloured" people ; the result of this is that in some measure they 
suffer from a higher incidence of unbealthiness than do coloured” 
people and so they have the additional burden thrown, on them of 
the necessity of making greater provision for medical aid which, since 
they naturally prefer it from one of themselves, must be pr6por« 
. tionally more expensive to them than to “ coloured ” people. 
These are but a few examples of the higher '' standard of life" among 

white ” people as compared with “ coloured ” people. 

Nevertheless, this disparity must tend inevitably to disappear. 
Commercial enterprise necessitates in many cases the use of cheaper 
‘'coloured” labour, and where it does not actually necesdtate 
such labour, it nevertheless desires to employ it in order to secure 
a greater yield of profit. That is to say, that commercial enterprise is 
increasing continuously th& purchasing power of “coloured ” people 
and thus increasing inevitably their purchases, reproducing in them 
the same train of events which has occurred already in the “ white ” 
labouring classes. Furthermore, with the spread of education there 
will arise before long among the “ coloured ” labouring classes a 
knowledge of the means by which the “white "labouring classes 
have ameliorated their position with reference to the question of 
wages, and the result will be the inevitable equalisation of the 
wages, earned by “ coloured ” and by “ white ” labour with the 
equally necessary equalisation of the “ standard of lifei” Mean- 
while, the process must produce antipathy and friction as a 
preliminary necessary to the absence of such antipathy and ffiction, 
and furthermore the struggle must be beneficial inevitably, for, if 
conducted in the right spirit, it can end in nothing but an apprecia- 
tion and an emulation of the better qualities of each other, and 
thus in an approximation to the mean of goodness which mean, in 
the present instance, to be paradoxical, must be the maximum. 
But it is well to remember that this can be achieved only if the 
struggle be carried out in the proper spirit, and it is to be hoped 
that since the “ white ” peoples are the more advanced at present, 
since the leaders of their countries are learned and erudite, since 
they have the lessons of history spread out before them, they will 
see to it that the struggle is carried out in the proper spirit for 3ie 
sake of humanity. By all means make it difficult for “coloured” 
people to reach equality with them ; in the interests of “ coloured " 
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pieople themselves make it very difficult; but when they have 
proved that equality up to the hilt and are on the point of grasping 
it firmly and rending its recognition from their “ white ” fellow- 
men, then it is the duty of the latter not to wait for this but to 
hand over this equality and its symbols, not grudgingly and as 
though perforce, but freely and willingly as acknowledgment of 
an equality acknowledged because proved. This is the only way 
to guarantee that the "coloured " peoples will carry out the 
struggle in the proper spirit, for, it will teach them that to struggle 
in this way is the only method of achieving advancement towards 
and equality with their " white " fellow-men, 

(iii) The ability of “ coloured ” people is a thing which cannot 
be questioned at the present day ; they have proved it in every 
walk of life, not in overwhelming numbers, of course, for as yet very 
few “ coloured *' peoples have had the opportunities of education 
on the same lines as those which are available to " white ” peoples — 
and it must be borne in mind always that the achievements of 
"coloured" peoples are always measured by the standard of those 
of " white " peoples. Where, however, the " coloured " peoples have 
had such opportunities of education they have held their own, have 
improved themselves, acquired property, developed intellect and, 
what is more important, character. They have been able to under- 
take commercial enterprises ; they have founded schools and 
industrial colonies ; they have competed in the open market with 
white labour and its products, and the fact that they have done 
so on terms favourable to themselves has been proved by the 
extension of their enterprises. Doubtless they have been enabled 
to do so in part by their cost of living being less in comparison with 
that of their " white ’* fellow-men, and it should be remembered 
that this is an augury of the greatest attribute of good character, 
naniely, thrift. It must follow inevitably that as the knowledge 
of what they have achieved on these lines becomes more widely 
diffused, the same methods will spread among them and they will 
tend to increase their ability to compete on even terms with their 
" w’hite " fellow -men to their own advantage. It is not only foolish 
bht it is useless for the " white ’’ people to endeavour to prevent 
this tendency on the part of the " coloured " peoples ; the more 
they try to do so, the more and the quicker will the " coloured ' 
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peoples press upon their heels and overtake thenii for the esperi#ce 
of the unwise proves infallibly that action and reaction are equal 
in intensity and kind but opposite in direction— not even the united 
efforts of all the white ” peoples of the earth can annul or defeat 
the Law of Causation, the fundamental Law of Nature. But what 
the “white" peoples can do, not merely for the good of the 
“coloured” peoples but also for their own good, is to offer such a 
rational and uniform fairness of resistance to the advancement of 
the " coloured " peoples that the latter will not only be enabled 
but will be compelled to advance harmoniously, equably and surely 
in greater numbers than they are doing at present. In this way 
the acceleration of momentum will increase uniformly and there 
will be no sudden uncontrollable accelerations to disturb the uniform* 
ity of the motion, and this is a matter of great importance to the 
“ white " peoples, because any such sudden uncontrollable accelera* 
tion must necessitate a correspondingly great resistance on their 
part at some considerable sacrifice to themselves. 

(iv) The inherent belief in their own superiority on the part 
of the “ white ” peoples is not only implied but is in the main 
principle justified by what has preceded, and is a belief the soundness 
of whiqh no sane man will deny, but where its obnoxious nature 
come^in lies in the fact that this belief is founded not on a considera- 
tion of the facts mentioned above, but on their [mere “ whiteness*”^ 
A “white" thief considers himself better than an honest 
“ coloured " man, and unfortunately this belief is given countenance 
by the action of the “ white " peoples themselves as peoples. A 
“ white " thief can serve his sentence and thereafter acquire land, 
property and full rights of citizenship in any part of the world — 
except Hayti ! — but a “ coloured " honest man finds it impossible 
to acquire land and to be treated as a civilised human being in 
many countries occupied by “ white ’’ peoples. 

If a “ white ” prostitute is “ raped ” by a “ coloured” man he 
is lynched, but if a “white” man rapes a “coloured" woman or 
uses his superior wit to drive her to gratify his ignoble desire 
he is looked upon merely as doing what is quite permissible. This 
may seem a hard and brutal statement, but I ask the “ white ” 
readers of these remarks to answer in common honesty how often 
they have heard the “coloured" girl described as or thought of 
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ber themselves as what they tenn “ fair game.” Again, if a " white ” 
peisto employs a ** coloured ” person to do a certain thing, he 
considers that the "coloured ’* person is quite well enough remunerated 
if he is paid two*tbirds of the amount which would be paid 
to a "white" person irrespective of whether the work he done 
just as well by the "coloured" person. To put the matter in 
general terms, it cannot be denied that "white" people look upon 
" coloured " people, becapse of the difference in colour, merely as 
a means of obtaining cheap labour, cheap brains and cheap gratifi- 
catmn. This may be regarded as a harsh statement but that does 
not militate against its truth ; common knowledge and the experience 
of every day prove it to be true and this truth is being borne in 
upon the " coloured ’’ peoples more and more every day. 

(v) Naturally they resent this. No man can help feeling deep 
and bitter resentment at the thought that his honesty, thrift and 
general goodness of character are to count for very little merely 
because he is " coloured " in comparison not only with his equally 
good " white " fellow>man but even in comparison with his " white " 
fellow-man who has neither bis honesty, his thrift, nor bis goodness 
of character. No mother, father or brother can help feeling deep 
and bitter resentment at the thought that his or her daughter or 
sister is looked upon as a woman whom it is permissible to use 
merely as a woman but whom it is a degradation to have as a wife 
merely because she is "coloured." No working man can help 
feeling deep and bitter resentment at the thought that his work 
must be paid for at a rate less than would be given freely to a 
"white** working man merely because he is "coloured." The 
objections will be advanced that the "coloured" man as a rule is 
neither honest, nor thrifty nor of good character; that the 
" coloured *' woman is of lax moral habits, using the word " moral " 
in its restricted sense ; that the " coloured '* working man is not 
as reliable as his "white" fellow working man. All of these 
objections are not only open to question but can be disproved 
easily, but assuming for the sake of argument that they were true 
as a general principle, that makes it none the less bard for those 
^'coloured'* people who are exceptions to the general principle. 
Rather is it all the harder to them that their proved superimity to 
the lupposed general run does not give them fairness, does not save 
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them from deliberate insult and attempted (mirage^ does not give 
them their just dues. Their resentment must be infallildy all 
the deeper; a white" honest man, virtuous woman, good 
workman, will resent being classed with a thief, a harlot, a wastrel, 
even though they be V white " ; why should it be otherwise with 
coloured ” people ? 

(vi) Where coloured " people fail in their attitude towards 
this question of " colour prejudice " lies in a great measurp in their 
wrong method of resentment. Sometimes they adopt expedients 
which are termed euphemistically in various ways, but whidi in 
plain English are murder, sedition, outrage and dishonesty. 

Not only are these acts intrinsically foolish, wrong and sinful, 
but their only effect is that they intensify the bitterness already 
existent and make toleration and harmonious improvement alh the 
more difficult ; it is to be feared, however, that this is a necessary 
phase of transition, because the “ white " peoples have had to pass 
through this phase themselves in their evolution to their present 
general higher standard. But herein lies the importance of this 
phase, that it is in the power of the " white " peoples much more 
than in that of the “ coloured " peoples to shorten the duration of 
this phase and to lessen its acuteness, for they, having passed 
through the experience, know and understand its causes and their 
proper treatment, and they and their leaders are therefore the 
persons most fitted to begin the amelioration of the position by 
exercising that self-control and that fairness of dealing the absence 
of which in certain of their then “ higher " orders caused their 
lower " orders to perpetrate exactly such follies, wrongs and sins 
in former ages. Beginning with those few or those many who are 
of good character, virtuous and workmanlike, the "coloured" 
peoples must help in this desired action by endeavouring to press 
their claims with measured reason rather than with ill-timed 
invective and futile recrimination. They should treat attempted 
insult with the quiet contempt which it deserves and by making it 
known generally among themselves that such particular persons are 
unworthy of being introduced into respectable homes as guests, and 
where it is possible such unpleasant occunenoes should be brought 
to ibe notice of the offending person's superior in the presence of 
Imth of them at the same time, dut without any demand far redress 
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for the mere act in itself will constitute redress enough ; they should 
co^iit themselves with pointing out that their work has a particular 
value and that unless that value is paid, then the work cannot be 
done. They cannot be blamed if they adopt the same measures which 
their “ white ” fellow-workmen have adopted under similar circum- 
stances, and it must then be left to the leaders of their “white " fellow- 
men to determine whether it is worth while to deny them their just 
dues, bearing in mind their own experience of the tremendous costli- 
ness of a disorganised state of trade. If these leaders are wise, they 
will meet these just demands and dues in a spirit of honesty and 
fairness, because they have had enough experience to show them that 
such is the only satisfactory course to pursue and even more than 
this, being forewarned by their own experience they will endeavour 
by fair treatment to prevent their “.coloured ” workmen having 
recourse to such dangerous and double-edged methods and weapons 
by attaching them to themselves by fair and equitable treatment 
and by educating them to a true appreciation of the just relationship 
which must subsist between Capital and Labour, that is to say, a 
pro-raia share in profits above a certain amount, and, as a necessary 
concomitant of this, a prO'rata share in losses up to a certain 
amount. 

And in all this endeavour to a just amelioration of the^ present 
position, the “ coloured ” peoples must remember that the greatest 
harm they can do themselves is to be impatient of results. In 
inculcating this principle thoroughly into the “coloured ’’ peoples, the 
“ white '* peoples will be doing to both an incalculable good; the latter 
should teach the former something of the struggles through which 
they themselves have had to pass. Above all things they should 
emphasise the duration of these struggles ; the “ white ” peoples 
know that they value their privileges of, for example, full civil and 
religious liberty because they had to strive manfully for them over 
many days. They should see to it that the “ coloured ” peoples 
have to strive in the same way, but because of the wisdom which 
these struggles should have inculcated in them the “ white " peoples 
should profit by their own experience and hold out the sure and 
certain hope of achievement to their “ coloured “ fellow-men when the 
latter have advanced enough, and the only way to get this appre- 
ciated is to select the isolated instances from among the “ coloured " 
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peoples and to render the achievement to their exponents full)' and 
freely. Above all, the ''coloured” peoples must learn and ili§st be 
made to learn the absolute fatality of the want of cohesion. 

In this part of the world " colour ” varies euphemistically from 
" one anna in the rupee ” to the fulbvalued article. 

All of these variants must realise and must be made* to realise 
that though they are variants, they are but variants of the same 
theme, that it is only by harmonious aggregation that a perfect tune 
can be produced, that they belong to each other and owe to each 
other the duty of help. Much of this they will learn inhillibly for 
themselves, but they can also be aided in this and they should also 
be so aided by the " white *' peoples, because the more the latter aid 
the former in this, the sooner will the average standard of the whole 
be raised. The " white ” peoples should emphasise what have been 
the results of their standing by each other for their mutual advantage 
in times of stress ; they should teach the lessons of the great benefit 
that accrues to both when the landlord interests himself on his 
tenants’ behalf; they should show the nobility of the man who 
pulls himself up out of the crowd by sheer grit, pluck, honesty and 
force of character, and then uses his ameliorated position for the 
good of his fellow>men ; they should show how the ties of race have 
given ^n impetus to the development of their present position. In 
this way not only will they lead the "coloured ” peoples to cohere 
together among themselves but they will be preparing the way on 
the soundest lines to that sane toleration and free association in 
courtesy and^ integrity which is the ultimate goal of human 
advancement. 

1 have tried in this brief sketch to show something of the mutual 
responsibilities which “ white ” and “ coloured ” peoples owe to 
themselves and to each other, for the experience of men and things 
show clearly that this problem of the clash of the " white ” and the 
" coloured ” races is the greatest which humanity will ever have to 
solve. 

Solved it must be, and solved it can be only either by bitter strife 
or by honest, consistent, manly effort. 

In honesty and sincerity I have ventured to contribute this 
effort in the hope that it may lead those of more importance and of 
greater influence than myself to eliminate the possibility -of this 
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threatened bitter strife, or, if that is too much to hope for, then to 
lessen its length and to bring a little nearer the time when the Spirit 
of Justice which God has given to Man shall in the end guide our 
' feet into the way , of Peace. * 


“BACILLUS.” 


THE ROSE. 


At first it lay, 

A tiny bud unfolding day by day, 

Upon the parent stem, from which it grew. 

It held its folded oilyx to the dew, 

To kiss it open. Soon the sunshine lit 
Its fairy fragrance with a charm that drew 
The honey bee down to the heart of it, 

And wandering zephyrs came its grace to woo. 

And thus it spread 

In widening wonder, all aglow and sweet. 
Thrilling to feel in every petal red, 

The harmony of love in life complete, 

And so it marvelled till the summer fled. 

Then drooped the rose. 

And when the bitter chill of winter came, 

The tender petals shook, and opened wide. 
And fell apart, a crimson shower of rain. 

No shelter now, wherein its heart to hide ; 
God only knows a flower’s power of pain. 
That night in mystery the sweet rose died, 
Nor knew it life again. 


Bombay, 


M, L. FORBES. 
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T he question has been asked, is man free ? Do his actions flow 
spontaneously from within ? Is there any faculty in him, 
which is the originator of effects, without itself being the effect 
of any cause ? Does his will transcend the laws of nature ? 
Or is he in bondage ? Can we explain his actions by assigning them 
to forces that are without him ? Is his freedom of will only a 
delusion, is his will, too, on a par with the phenomena of th& 
universe and bound by the laws of nature ? 

This problem has been solved in various ways. Physical 
Science offers one solution, Biology gives another, Pyschology has a 
third. Metaphysics a fourth. The will of man has been reduced, 
by oiie school, to something which is necessarily determined frona 
withoqt ; another school has reduced it to something that is deter- 
mined by itself ; while a third school claims for it entire freedom- 
Attempts have been made to bridge the gulf and to effect a compro- 
mise between Necessity and Freedom. For an adequate solution 
of the problem, it is essential to examine all these views separately. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show that, as far as human 
intelligence has penetrated, the only satisfactory solution is that 
given by the Vedanta Philosophy, a solution which has been almost 
lost sight of by Western thinkers. 

Taking the different views in turn, we shall attempt to give 
a brief exposition of each and note the chief drawbacks that each 
labours under. The writer claims no originality in the ideas 
expounded; what he attempts to do is only in giving those 
ideas a methodical arrangement and criticism. The purpose of this 
humble paper is gained, indeed, if it induces those thinkers, who 
are nourished in Western Philosophy, to turn their attentioh to the 
deep thoughts embodied in the Philosophy of Vedanta. 
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1. Physical Science views the whole universe as subject to phy- 
sical laws. Now, physical laws are either laws of sequence or laws 
of co-existence, and both resolve themselves into the law of causal' 
connection. Holding such a supremacy over the universe, it 
exempts nothing from its operation, it allows nothing to escape it. 
Man, in his entirety, is also viewed as a part of the universe, and 
being a part of the universe, he too is bound by that law which binds 
the whole universe. As becomes a subject to this law, he too lives 
according to the law. In his *' march from eternity to eternity,’’ 
he is only a fellow-passenger with the other objects in our world, 
animate or inanimate. While he holds no free ticket, the free ticket 
that he seems to have had from Morality is against the very letter 
and the very spirit of this all-powerful law— on examination he is 
asked to surrender it. The law^ has a hold on his actions also. 
Man as a moral being has not any freedom of choice, His choice 
depends on conditions over which he has no control. He chooses 
only in accordance with the law of cause and effect. The fact 
that he has a mind, that he is conscious, does not in any way 
prevent the law being applied to him. Thus, we are told, man has 
no independence. Stern Necessity rules over his will, as over the 
life of any other object. 

Perhaps finding it derogatory to its sense of etiquette to call 
its doctrine by the name of Necessity, Science has chosen the 
gentler term, Determinism. It is easily seen that Determinism 
is only Necessitarianism with a coating of sugar. We are told 
that we determine our own actions, although we do it according to 
certain laws. The inner forces, it is said, raise our actions from the 
level of sheer Necessity, to a higher one, to something which has the 
dignity of self-determination. But the fact that there is no real 
break between the inner forces and the outer forces, is completely 
ignored. The inner forces of motives, character, and dispositions, 
are only the reactions, in us, to the outer forces of circumstances. 
We come to the world with certain inherited tendencies, and the rest 
is made up of the influences of education and circumstances. 
These being stronger, should count for more. It is mainly owing to 
these outer forces that our life has become what it is. Moreover, 
man being a part of the universe, his inner forces form part and 
parcel of this dependent universe. His will is his own, no doubts 
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as be acts Irom motives of his own. But motives are only external 
things acting upon him ; and over these he has no control. He has 
thus no share in the determination of his actions. His life is one of 
constraint. He is bound down by external nature and the laws 
that rule external nature. There is as much necessity in his actions 
as there is in the occurrence of an eclipse. 

Let us see how far Science is justified in extending its law of 
causation to the moral sphere and consequently denying moral 
freedom. First, the law of Physics is only a gene];g|lisation reached 
through investigations into the workings of nature, Extra-material 
factors were altogether ignored, and hence the vrorkings of mind 
were not included under the categories of scientific investigation. 
If mental energies too were included in the sphere, where the Law of 
Causation bolds good, then the Scientific Law of to-day would be 
different from what it is ; it would be a law that could be readily 
applied to both material phenomena and mental phenomena. 
Secondly, if a law, that was formed for a purely material world, can 
be extended to a non-material world, it means that mental entities 
can be brought under the law and the law applied to them. If this 
be possible, what is the principle of this extension, and what is the 
method by which mental phenomena can be reduced to objects of4^ 
mechanical calculation ? The law of Physics, we repeat, is a 
mechanieal law, intended to explain purely mechanical phenomena. 
That a purely mechanical law can explain the workings of mind, 
which are certainly non-mechanical, is beyond human conception ; 
and the claim is an unlawful one. Science cannot lay such a 
claim without ceasing to be science. Is it not a trespass, on the 
part of Science, to enter into the realms of Morality, with a pre- 
sumption to philosophise with a mechanical instrument ? True, 
all matter obeys the causal law, but that is no reason why some- 
thing, which is, obviously, not matter, should obey the same Ia%v. 
King Canute, when he w'ent to the sea-shore with the presumption 
that the waters would obey him, because he was obeyed by 
men, did exactly what Science does when it invades the shores 
of Morality with an expectation to find obedience to its causal law. 
From its very nature Science is limited, and a limited agent cannot 
solve the problems of an unlimited agent. Science is incapable of 
ofiering any adequate solution to our problem, and where it gives 
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any answer, we may ignore it on the ground of irrelevancy. The 
inevitable necessity of Science has nothing to do with Morality. . 

But Tyndall claims for science ** the entire domain of cosmolo* 
fgical theory." But so long as there is the entity of consciousness 
included in the cosmos, we are bound to resist the above claim. 
*'A11 schemes and systems," he says, “which thus infringe upon 
the domain of Science must, in so far as they do this, submit to its 
control, and relinquish all thought of controlling it. Acting other* 
wise proved always disastrous in the past, and it is simply fatuous 
to«day.’' One can only laugh at this statement when one remem- 
„bers that this stroke is directed against Theology and Philosophy, 
which he styles, “as an intellectual or spiritual tyranny." In 
fact, it is Science that has infringed upon the domain of Philosophy, 
and what is fatuous to-day is the dictates of Science to Philosophy 
He is not content with this. He goes On saying that the doctrine 
of Science is 

exacting from every consequent its equivalent antecedent, from every 
antecedent its equivalent consequent, and bringing vital as well as 
physical phenomena under the domain of that law of causal connec- 
tion which, so far as the human understanding has pierced, asserts 
ti^lf everywhere in nature. 

It is simply a gratuitous assumption to say that all vital pheno- 
mena can be brought under the law of Causation. The law offence 
holds good in the material world, and if mental phenomena can 
be brought under a law that is intended for, and capable of explain- 
ing, only physical phenomena, then, the scientist is the man, 
Tyndall himself admits the inability of Science when he says : 

Besides the physical life dealt with by Mr. Darwin, there is 
a Psychical life presenting similar gradations and asking equally for a 
solution. How are the different grades and orders of mind to be 
accounted for ? What is the principle of growth of that mysterious 
power which on our planet has culminated in Reason ? 

This naturally leads us to the solution offered by Biology to 
our problem. 

II. According to Evolution the whole cosmos is derived from 
the interactions between the organism and the environments^ 
and man is included in the cosmos. What we call the human 
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understanding has come to be, through the play of the organic and 
the environment through countless ages. Nothing is arbitrfirily 
grafted on him. All his senses, intellect and will, are only the result 
of adapta^’on to circumstances. This doctrine of adaptation to, 
circumstances, and the consequent survival of the fittest, have been 
applied to man's will too. The inherited characteristics of man, the 
raw material which is afterwards shaped into a moral being, is 
nothing but the synthesised quantities that have survived, as being 
the fittest, the struggles of ages past. The moral situation is one 
in which there is an organism with a certain congenital tendency, 
viz., man, and the forces of circumstances. Moral struggle is 
nothing but the struggle of this agent with circumstances ; moral * 
progress is nothing but the agent’s adapting himself to circumstances, 
and moral perfection must be understood to mean the survival of 
the fittest in this struggle for existence. The moral agent is at 
the mercy of circumstances ; and it is the push and pull, the selfish 
life-preserving qualities of the ape and the tiger in him, that go to 
make up his moral perfection. Since he has no control whatever 
over his environments, that have much to do with his ''life, he has 
no freedom. This is to mean that he does not determine what he 
ought to be, but everything for him is determined by that force 
which determines the life of cosmos as a whole. Let us see how 
far this #iew of Morality is sound. 

Huxley, in his famous Romanes lectures, notes two defects 
in the attempts made by Evolution to explain Morality. The 
first is : 

As the immoral sentiments have no less been evolved, there is so 
far, as much sanction for the one as the other. The thief and the 
murderer follow nature just as much as the philanthropist, Cosmic 
evolution may teach us how ihe good and the evil tendencies of 
have come about, but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better 
reason, why what we call good is preferable to what we call evil, tha n 
we had before. 

Here Huxley laid his finger on the right point. Evolution 
tells us how we have come to be what, we are, but it ignores the 
question why. In morals the question; is not ‘ what is,’ it is ‘ what 
ought to be.' In so far as the ‘ what ought to be’ is not explained, 
morality too is not explained ; andlsince' Evolution has nothing to 
'48 
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do with ‘ what ought to be,’ it is incompetent to explain the points 
of Morality. Let us hear Huxley once more : 

It is a notion that because, on the whole, animals and plants have 
advanced in perfection of organisation, by means of the struggle for 
existence and the consequent ‘ survival of the fittest,’ therefore i^en in 
society, men as ethical beings, look to the same process to help them 
towards perfection. ‘Fittest’ has a connotation of the ‘best,’ and 
about ' best ’ there hangs a moral flavour. 

This is in the main quite true. What is ' fittest ' in cosmic evolu- 
tion was understood to be what is ' best ' in moral progress, and this 
misunderstanding found a ready and hasty application. The truth 
is, Evolution cannot, with safety, apply its doctrines to Ethics. 
Apart from these there is a mighty objection to the claims of the 
solution offered by Evolution. Evolution looks backward, while 
Morality looks forward. The attention ol the one is concentrated 
in the past, while that of the other is directed to the future, 
Huxley has urged that ; 

The practice of that which is ethically best— what we call 
goodness or virtue— mvoK es a course of conduct which, in all respects, 
is opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of the ruthless self-assertion, it demands self- 
restraint ; in place of thrusting aside and treading down all competitors, 
it requires that the individual shall not merely respect, but shall help 
his fellows. 

Thus we see that ethical process is in direct antagonism to the 
cosmic process. The more ethical the .society is, the less it is borne 
down 4)y the laws of cosmic evolution. The microcosm has 
taken its stand against the macrocosm, and cosmos is subdued to 
a higher end. Evolution cannot, as such, solve our ethical problem, 
and the Determination-view it gives us, deserves only the courtesy 
of indifference. Its solution is not a solution at all. 

HI. Herbert Spencer and J. S. Mill made a thorough-going 
examination of voluntary action, and came to the conclusion that 
volun^ry actions can be explained, psychologically, as the result 
of certain forces, which can be comprised under the terms, character 
and circumstances. Psychology considers actions as actions issuing 
from the character of the agent, and as modified by his circumstances. 
The agent has two or more ideas of conduct before him. He weighs 
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the pros and cons of his probable lines of activity, and through a 
deliberate process of comparison and contrast fixes on a certain 
course. The question is, does any force, any extra-conditional prin- 
ciple, come and intervene between the presentation of the various 
courses and the fixing on a definite course of conduct ? Psychology 
answers, no I What happens is this. The agent does not surrender 
himself to the impulse of one idea, which has a tendency to 
issue in action. He restrains himself, pauses, takes a survey vof 
the entire situation ; in short, he deliberates over the yarious 
probable courses ; and as a result of this deliberation, he 
identifies himself with one particular course. .What he has 
done is, he has taken the various forces that might become 
powerful enough to impel him to act, he has examined the 
possible and probable motives, and after this examination, settles 
one line of action, which*in its turn becomes, then, the motive that 
moves him to act. This motive is the result of circumstances acting 
and reacting on his character. Here there is no external compul- 
sion. He has himself made his motive on the basis of his character* 
Now, deliberation presupposes a certain coolness on the part of 
the agent. He has checked the hasty run of blind impulses, he 
is not carried away by them. On the other hand, he has viewed the 
situation in the interest of his whole self, he has brought the whole 
self te bear on the choice. This intervention of the self creates in 
him the notion that his choice was self-determined. To quote 
Sully : 

Action initiated by effective choice may indeed be said to 
exhibit the characteristics of 'conscious' action, delay, complexity of 
initiative process, selective act of attention, modifiability by introdud-^ 
tion of new psychical fai tors, in their highest intensity and distinctness. 
As such they naturally appear, in contrast to the simpler, more 
mechanical, and extraneously conditioned types of action, to be self- 
conditioned. 

The intervention of a spontaneous force, a new spiritual prin- 
ciple— what we mean by freedom— is entirely denied. The action 
is said to be determined by the physical and psychical groups of 
factors operating at the time. Motive is all in all. But motives 
can be further explained as the result of extraneous forces. . Thus, 
the human will is denied the freedom that everybody feels he 
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has. In its place we are offered Self-Determination. Mr. Felix 
Adler speaks [of such a freedom las “ a transparent piece of self- 
deception.” He says that Kant calls it : 

“The freedom of a mechanical turnspit." Self-determination, (be 
says) which has sometimes been presented as a substitute for freedom, 
namely, the fact that, after our character has been formed by heredity, 
education, environments, in short, by the confluence of innumerable 
extraneous influences, we then act along the lines of these, our 
character — such self-determination Kant dismisses with a single word 
of infinite contempt. 

This is only proper. Psychology is unable to see whether our 
reason is self-active. From its very nature Psychology is bound. 
Let us hear two confessions. Sully says : 

That a scientific Psychology, which sets out with the assumption 
that psychical events can be explained or accounted for by certain 
conditions, cannot consistently make room for the idea of Freedom, so 
far as this implies indeterminateness of action. 

Speaking of the discussion of freedom, Mr. Stout says that it 
involves an examination of the relation between the thought and 
will of the individual mind, and the reality of the universe. This 
relation from the point of view of any finite Science, such as Psychology, 
is utterly inexplicable. . . . Psychology cannot explain how it is 
possible that an individual can consciously mean or intend something. 

. ... As Psychologists, we deal not with the ultimate possibility of will 
and thought, but only with their mode of occurrence as time-processes 
taking place in the individual mind. 

Quitting these finite sciences, let us examine the solution, given 
(is by Transcendentalism, a philosophical, solution that is associated 
with and propounded by Kant. 

IV. The whole of Kant’s Ethics revolves round the idea of 
Freedom. Therefore it is a very difficult matter to abstract, from 
his Ethics, that portion which is concerned with Freedom only, apart 
from other ethical questions. Anyhow, we shall make an effort. 

We have to make, first, a distinction between the fact of 
experience, and our inference from such a fact. The fact of expe- 
rience is the occurrence, in us, of judgments that involve uncon- 
ditional obligation. Whatever our tendencies may be, whithersoever 
they may induce us to act, we ought to act in such and such a way. 
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irrespective ol our individual tendencies, and even against them. 
This is what constitutes the starting point in Kant’s Ethics. The 
Starting point is, as said above, the fact of experience, Hhou 
oughtest.’ The inference from that fact is what Kant calls practical 
Freedom. ‘ Thou oughtest,' therefore, * thou canst ’ i.e., ' thou art 
free.’ But this is only an inference. It does not itself constitute 
the fact of experience, and it cannot be verified in experience, 

But practical Freedom presupposes Transcendental Freedom. 
If we are, for moral purposes, to consider ourselves free, we must 
justify our Freedom in its own right. We must show that our idea 
of Freedom involves no self-contradiction. We must further show 
that we can hold to this idea without violating the law of Causation, 
the law of universal science. We should bear in mind that Kant, 
unlike other Metaphysicians, starts from appearances from the 
world of sense, and attempts to unify knowledge. > How does he 
arrive at the idea of Freedom ? In his ‘ Prolegomena ’ he says : 

As appearance every effect is an event or something that happens 
in time, it must, according to the universal law of nature, be preceded 
by a determination of the causality of its cause, which follows according 
to a constant law. . . . The cause must have begun to act, otherwise 
no succession between it and the effect could be conceived. . . . The 
detesminution of the cause to act must also have originated among 
appearances, and must consequently, as well as its efiect, be an event, 
which must again have its cause, and so on ; hence natural necessity 
must be the condition, on which effective causes are determined. 
Whereas if freedom were a property of certain causes of appearances, 
it must, as regards these, which are events, be a faculty of startiilg 
them spontaneously, that is, without requiring any other ground to 
determine its start. But then the cause, as to its causality, must not 
rank under time<determinations of its state, that is, it cannot be an 
appearance, and must be considered a thing in itself, while its effects 
would be only appearances. 

{^Fo be concluded.) 


Madm^ 


A. K. SARMA. 
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THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN BOMBAY. 


IV— The Co-operative Credit Societies Act ;the other 

SIDE OF THE PROBLEM ; I'HE RECORD OF RIGHTS ; SOME 

Hopeful Symptoms. 

0 

[The late Mr. A. L. M. Wood, I.C.S., undertook. in 1907, to contri- 
bute to the pages of East West a pericf of articles on “The Agrarian 
Question,” of which he had made a careful study, lie first wrote for 
us three articles on the subject which were published in October, 
November and December, 1907. The rest of the series had also been 
prepared, but Mr. Wood was unable to revise these later chapters for 
want of leisure, and now that Death has cut short a promising career, 
these chapters have to be published as they were originally written, 
with but slight alterations made by a friendly hand. Thes#three 
chapters again show the keen interest Mr. Wood took in the (juestion, 
his knowledge of the subject, and the genuine sympathy he always 
felt for the foyt in Gujarat, where he had spent the best years of bis brief 
career. If the reader finds some of the suggestions offered to be rather 
crude and out-of-date, he will remember that they were made by a 
young Civilian more than five years ago.—Ediior, E. S> W.] 

T he most promising method of checking the landgrabber, and 
also— short of cutting the ground from under his feet by such 
measures as the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act — the most 
direct, is to organise a healthy competition against him in his own 
trade : to try to substitute a moderate and beneficent form of 
banking-business for his 'heads I win, tails you. lose’ style of 
usury, which actually encourages unproductive extravagance, 
.extorts ruinous interest as long as it can be got, and takes the 
land when that fails. Here also we have doubtless to thank the 
Great Famine for bringing discussion to a head, and crystallising 
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Various theoretical schemes into a nucleus of practical reform. 
The Co-operative Credit Societies Act is the latest attempt to 
defend the cultivator-holder, and it is cordially to be hoped it will 
prove the best, for that, alas I is not saying very much. 

But it is something more than a mere attempt to undersell 
the Bania, and for that reason may hope, perhaps, to disarm that 
distrust of 'Agricultural Banks* which still lingers in official 
circles. What the average revenue-officer feels is, on the one hand," 
a pardonable pride in the growth of that fruit of paternal govern- 
ment, the takavi system, coupled with a consciousness of its 
preventible defects and future possibilities ; on the other, a dread, 
almost amounting to awe, of the supple, all-pervading and hitherto 
irresistible influence of the Bania, who must, he fears, either wreck 
any Agricultural Bank by^ direct opposition and competition, or 
else capture and convert it to his own uses. The Act, and still 
more the circulars recently issued in elucidation of it, try to silence 
such misgivings by contemplating a strictly co-operative and so-to- 
speak democratic constitution being adopted by any Bank— or rather 
‘ Society ' — which may be founded under its auspices, by offering a 
degree of assistance, and demanding a corresponding degree of ' 
control, which are open to some objections on economical and other 
grounrjj; by incorporating some of the characteristics of the 
takavi -system, and, above all, by insisting on wjrat may be called 
the educational as distinct from the purely business uses of such 
organisations. 

The Act also contemplates Urban Societies, for the benefit of 
artisans, but those are foreign to our subject, except in so far as 
any stimulation of handicrafts and manufactures is likely to relieve 
agriculture and react beneficially upon it. But it should be noted 
that on its agricultural side the Act holds out some prospect of 
helping tenants as well as holders. Though not ineligible for 
takavi, tenants are for the most part practically debarred from its 
benefits. Their difficulties in getting help under the new Act will 
be of much the same character, but ought to be met more easily 
by Co-operative Societies. This Act, therefore, is at once the 
latest of our list of measures designed to protect the independence 
of the still solvent cultivating landholder, and the' first which offers 
any real hope to the tenant. 
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For in thus passing to the other branch of the Agrarian 
Problem, our first question must be : What has already been done 
for the cultivator who has lost his occupancy -right and become the 
tenant of some non -agricultural landlord ? And without recapitulat- 
ing generalities about the possible alternatives to agricultural 
employment, the only answer is : Practically nothing. 

1*110 Land Revenue Code, indeed, contemplates the relation 
of landlord and tenant as subsisting in some cases, though it 
prefers to call the former a ‘ superior holder.’ Such relations no 
doubt arose exceptionally, even before our time, in rayatwari 
holdings, and probably had begun to grow commoner before the 
Code took its present shape in 1879, But unquestionably the 
sections relating to superior holders and their dues not merely 
include, but chiefly contemplate, Inamdars, Talukdars and their 
like, who hold on tenures other than rayatwari. If the framers of 
those sections conceived of tenancies arising at all upon rayatwari 
holdings, they probably had in mind cases where the holder was 
himself a cultivator, and by reason of the size of his holding, the 
smallness of his family or other causes, let a portion of it to another 
cultivator. What is now the typical case was then exceptional— 
that of a tenant who was once the holder serving a superior-holder 
who was once his money-lender. 

Such a conjecture, probable on general grounds, is wananted 
also by the sections themselves. These award to the tenant no 
rights, and but little protection ; it is with the rights and powers 
of the superior holder that they concern themselves. In. particular, 
they entitle the superior holder, before resorting to the ordinary 
Civil Court, to receive assistance from the revenue authorities in 
the exaction of his rents. The revenue-officer adjudicating a claim 
of this kind is to award either such amount of rent as has been 
agreed upon between the parties, or such rate as may be customary 
in the locality. But in case of doubt he may award only so much 
as is equal to the assessment which the superior holder himself 
has to pay to Government on the same land, leaving him to recover 
the balance by Civil Suit ; or be may make no award at all and 
refer the whole dispute to the Civil Court. And these provisos 
are availed of extremely freely, even — to their credit be it said — ^by 
the Mamlatdars to whom the Collector’s powers of granting 
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assistance to superiorj holders are commonly delegated. And rent 
once awarded, the adjudicating officer possesses a further discretion, 
which again is freely exercised, as to the amount of assistance he 
will render towards its realisation. Were the practice otherwise, 
our officers would find themselves constantly engaged in compelling 
payment of excessive rack-rents ; but that they are not so engaged 
is scarcely due to the law. For even the provisos are not ostensibly 
intended to be used^ ad misericordiam, and of any express attempt 
to save the tenant’s subsistence there is none. 

But if nothing has yet been done towards directly protecting 
the tenant against his sahukar-landlord, a common foundation 
is now being laid for future action, both on this side of the question 
and also on that of preserving the still-independent holder, in the 
shape of the Record of Rights. This inquiry, which in the logical 
sequence would naturally have preceded all the measures we have 
been enumerating, was only another outcome of the great Famine. 
Somewhat like the introduction of the Restricted Tenure, it was 
first undertaken as an executive measure, but the aid of the 
legislature had afterwards to be invoked— not in this case because 
the measure itself savoured of illegality, but because some 
sanctioned compulsion was found needful to secure the co- 
operation of the parties concerned. 

The Land Revenue Code takes care to define the term 
* occupant,’ to prescribe that occupants of land on the survey-tenure 
shall be registered, and then to define the term 'registered occupant.' 
And this latter definition becomes very important in that the 
registered occupant is the person primarily responsible for paying 
the assessment and bearing all responsibility for the holding. After 
this it may seem strange, but it is nevertheless the fact, that an 
occupied holding may be writhout a registered occupant. In other 
words the real occupant may be quite different from the person 
registered as such ; so that the one is not primarily responsible 
because he is not registered, and the other because, though regis- 
tered, he is not the occupant. For though the Code prescribes how 
a new name is to be registered upon the death of the registered 
occupant, and though it also gives every facility for the registration 
of a new name in case of the transfer of the occupancy by sale or 
such-like means other than death, yet in the latter class of cases it 
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does not provide any means of compelling such registration of the 
new name. When, therefore^ a Bania (say) forecloses his mortgage 
upon a piece of land, and becomes possessed of its occupancy- 
right, it is optional with him whether or not to get his name 
registered as the occupant in substitution for that of the cultivator 
whom he has dispossessed. If he prefer, he may leave the 
cultivator's name standing ; he very often does prefer that course, 
and so — for sentimental reasons — does the cultivator himself. 

Owing to this general preference not having been foreseen by 
the framers of the Code, we find this curious result, that revenue 
officers themselves, despite the elaborate and seemingly complete 
records which they have to maintain, are yet unable to tell without 
special inquiry who is the true beneficiary occupant of any given 
holding. And consequently no one can tell, otherwise than by 
mere guess-estimate, what is the extent or proportion of laud 
which has passed into tlie occupancy of non-agricultural holders, 
and how much remains in the effective occupation of cultivators, 
in any given locality or District or in the Presidency as a whole. 
It is this defect in the Bombay Government’s laud-system, and 
consequently in its knowledge of the facts with which it has to 
deal, that the Record of Rights is primarily intended to cure. 

The Record of Rights, then, constitutes a new and,, very 
important addition to the land-records. Its first function is to show 
who is the real occupant of every survey-number and recognised 
share of a survey-number in the Presidency ; and if there are 
co-occupants, in what proportions they share. It will further shew, 
or attempt to shew, several other interesting things ; in (particular, 
if the occupancy is encumbered, to whom, in what manner and 
to what value ; if it is let, to whom, and on what rent and other 
conditions. These details are to be secured by means of the penal 
clauses of the Act, which compel every person interested in land 
to declare, to any official authorised to collect the information, 
what is the nature and value of his interest. A false declaration 
will be punishable under the penal code ; failure to declare at all 
is punishable under the Act itself, and will also, it is hoped, carry 
its own indirect punishment with it in the shape of the evidentiary 
value which the Record is likely in time to acquire, and which 
the pqfson who fails to declare his interest will thereby forfeit. 
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After much discussion and experiment, elaborate' rules and 
forms have been prescribed both for the initial compilation of the 
Record of Rights, and for its permanent upkeep when compiled. 
The work of compilation, which has taxed all ranks of the 
District Administrations, is now approaching completion. .When 
at last the Record is ready the Government will possess— what 
has never existed since the early days of the Original Surveys, 
before the disintegrating tendencies of British Rule began to 
work — a solid ground- work of facts and figures in place of mere 
opinions and estimates, on which to approach the Agrarian Problem 
from both its sides. 

Meantime, at any rate, let us not give way to pessimism. 
Whatever the Record of Rights may reveal, it is certain that a good 
sprinkling at least of independent cultivator-holders still remains, 
a good many tenants who can stand out tor tolerable terms, and a 
great many more whom judicious help ma)' enable to do the like. , 
And should the Record shew things to be still worse than they 
seem, even then there will be no need to despair, bor who has yet 
proved that peasant-proprietorship is a permanent necessity to the 
welfare of the East any more than of the West ? Or if we believe 
it so to be, we may dream, if we will, of a Bombay Land Purchase 
Act, and of a wiser generation of tenantry, with well-tried Co-opera- 
tive Banks behind them, to make use of it. Even the founders of 
the system did not dream altogether in vain, inasmuch as the Rayat 
who has saved his occupancy is a better man to-day, and a richer, 
than his forefather of the Peshwas' times. 

But if we refuse to dream dreams, and the outlook still seems very 
black, then we can see hope at least in one thing, which is no dream, 
but a fact— though a fact not yet as well recognised as it will be. 
Futile as our measures have largely been, they have all nevertheless 
had their influence, indirect as well as direct. They have taught the 
Rayat something, and hard experience has taught him more. If he 
has not lost his occupancy himself, some of his friends have, and he 
has seen them sink lower and lower ; if he borrows his seed-grain, he 
knows a few who do not, and watches how they prosper. So he 
has begun at last to dread debt and to distrust the Sahukar as he 
never distrust^ him before. 

It is from the famines, more than any one thing, that the Rayat 
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has been learning bis lesson. In tbe ol(I days, it is said, many 
cultivators stored a little grain against a scarcity. It is certain that 
the Banias stored a great deal, and in time of serious famine it was 
to them that the people looked for relief. The Bania sat and doled 
out advances of food to his hungry clients, and if he would not 
begin this soon enough they looted his store. Under modern 
conditions of trade and administration, he keeps no store to speak 
of, and when famine comes he puts up his shutters. If a substan. 
tial man, he will import and sell wholesale ; if in a small way, he 
will buy from tbe importers and sell on relief works for cash : but 
whichever he be, he will not advance to his clients, Of all this, 
our gigantic system of famine-relief is partly the consequence and 
partly the cause. But to the Rayat it only shows which is his 
truer friend in need — sahukar or sarkar It is not an easy thing to 
prove — the Record of Rights itself will not prove it for several 
years— but it is true, nevertheless, that the occupancy of land is 
passing away from the cultivators more slowly now than it was, and 
their debts are accumulating much less rapidly than they did. 

Thus encouraged, we may consider without despair the influ- 
ences which can be brought to the cultivator’s aid. The Record of 
Rights, after all, is only to tell us how much scope is to be found 
respectively for several lines of action. While awaiting ^ts results 
we have attempted to trace those lines which have been followed 
for years and to sketch those which have been but lately 
opened up ; we will next try to carry each a step farther. But in 
so doing there is a danger of making the mistake of tbe child with 
a new toy — of following the new lines too keenly, to the neglect of 
the beaten tracks. Our concluding articles, therefore, will be 
devoted less to pioneering in the new directions than to considering 
how far it is still profitable or necessary to persevere in the old. 

(To be continued,) 


A. L, M. WOOD. 
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2 / 6 / 06 . 

1 WAS with my beloved god-daughter in April and May, and to-day 
comes a heart-rending message : Died of brain-fever last night.'* 
Alas ! the sweetest girl I knew has passed away. It was only the other 
day that 1 parted with her. Had I a presentiment, when about 
twenty days ago I told her : I have been losing every' one I have been 
loving." I lost her father, my dearest friend, and I lost my niece and 
her daughter and my eldest daughter. His will, however, be done. I 
promised to be with the child in spirit, and I have been praying to God 
every day : “ Be with her "—and I am sure He is with her. Oh, why do 
the good die young ? What a sweet soul was hers ! 1 can see her, on 
closing my eyes. What a saintly love-light shone in her beautiful eyes ! 
Yes, I am not likely to set my eyes on her like again. 

^ • • • • • 

The fifteenth of April was her marriage-day and to-day she rests 
on the bosom of Him she loved. To-day is her true marriage-day. 
But there are tears in my eyes. 

Yet why should I weep ? She wished to be with her god-father. 

I now remember her faint words on the 27th of May when I last saw her. 
She asked whether I could not stay longer. Did she anticipate this 
parting ? But no ! parting there can never be. She is now a spirit 
and "spirit with spirit can meet.” She is now where she is even 
worthier to be loved.” Why, the whole “ In Memoriam ' surges 
through my brain when 1 think of her. 


How I wish I had been by her to fulfil her slightest wish 1 Was 
there anything which I would not have done for her ? How I wish I 
had been there to pray by her bedside ! How 1 wish 1 had caught her 
last glance and treasured her last words. But my darling had brain- 
fever last night. I wonder how it came. Her father too died of it . . . 
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1 ^ndec whethei her sub-conscious self was aware of the coining end, 
and whether it went on saying, « Be with me, my God,” while the 
body was dying, dying. Come to me, sweet, and tell me all. Had 
you any sorrows after I left ? Alas ! thou wert a spirit too good for this 
y|learth of ours and something tells me thou art happier now. But can 
I ever forget your heart-affluence here, daughter of my soul ? Even 
when you were a little child you would truthfully put your little hand 
into mine and look up to me with so much love that I felt we had 
known each other long, long ago, even before you were born. How often 
you said latterly, “My heart sinks when I think you will be going away.” 
The tie was an old tie and we can never be parted. Be near me, sweet, 
when my light is low. You looked up to me for spiritual guidance and 
you taught me so much. Oh, what faith you had in me— faith which taught 
me faith in God ; love for me, which taught me how to love God. And 
now you have crossed the bar and I remain. But you will tell me when 
my time comes. I loved thy father and T loved thee even more. Father 
and daughter are now one in God. Be both with me when I too fade 
away. Be you my Phosphor-Hesper and teach me how to commune with 
you. You will come to me when my breast is silent, when my 
imaginations are calm and fair. 

“ The memory like cloin'less air, 

The conscience as a sea at rest,” 


It was only a few days ago that I told certain students of these 
essentials for communion with spirits, and now I have to try the truth 
of my teaching in a way 1 never dreamt of. For then I thought my 
daughter would live to be a mother — would be happy as a wife — would 
be by me when I died and would close my eyes. And now, here am 
I in a distant country and the apple of my eye is gone. And yet where 
can she be gone ? I shall find her and keep her memory warm and for 
her sake 1 take a vow to do my best to utter no harsh word to any one 
and to spread sunshine as far as I can. Be with me, my life, my light ! 

' • • • • • 

I 

1 take up pen and paper to write to her sister and to console her 
mother, and I am shedding tears while I am writing. It is so impos- 
sible to restrain wholly one's natural grief. When I was busy with 
my daily work 1 restrained myself, but now “ my eyes have leisure for 
their tears '\and must have their way. 
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8 / 6 / 06 . Two telegrams of sympathy came last nighit after t had 
fallen asleep. I had told one of my servants not to awaken me but 
another awoke me. I forgot my vow and used a harsh word. 

I had taken no food in the evening or at night and after praying had 
fallen asleep resting as it were on His bosom when I was disturbed. ^ 
could not sleep for a long time afterwards. But at last I fell into a doze. 
My soul, it seems, was crying, and calling out her name and I heard her 
distinctly say, Here am I, uncle ” — for she used to 'call me so-r-and I 
felt her with me. The impression of hearing and physical touch was ex- 
tremely real and I awoke. Since then my feeling is, she is with me. I 
said to her this morning ; “ Wait, dear, in the prayer room, till I come,” 
and I felt her presence when I was praying. My daughter, to whom she 
was as an elder sister, writes that she is well ! Her letter is dated 31/5/06. 
So she was well on that day and died on the night of June 1st. Yes,, she 
is well— for she is with God, and with me too, for she is with the 
All-embracing. 


I remember almost my last words to her on the 27th were • 
“ Dear, there is little happiness in this world.” How intently she w'as 
listening. Even such an angel as she had her crosses and her fears. 
But how brave she was in doing her duty. Oh, who could have had the 
heart to speak a single harsh word to thee ? 

4 /^/ 06 . No glimpse of her last night. I am not worthy. 

A cousin of mine writes that on the morning of the istshe became all 
of a sudden feverish. The temperature rose, and at noon she had brain, 
fever and was unconscious. A friend writes on the 2nd : “ The fever 
changed into heat-apoplexy. Up to yesterday noon she was conscious. 
Then she became quite unconscious. At ten last night she was in a very 
precarious state. She has discharged, the dear angel, her Karmic debt^ 
Peace I Peace ! Peace !” 


• • • • • 

It seems but as yesterday that I saw her at her father's in her 
maiden dress of white. She had little love for the gloss of satin and the 
glimmer of pearls. She had her Sukhmani in her hand and came to me 
humming sweetly some of the holy rhymes. Her face was always radi- 
ant when she saw me and heaven was written on her brow.' ’ How 
sweetly she complained to me that her younger sister was nbt reading 

any religious book in the morning, and when the younger asked me why 
^ * 
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there was evil and sorrow in the world, how intently she heard my reply. 
And where is she now who made life so sweet to me ? 

Died of heat-apoplexy ! Just a month and a half after her marriage, 
just four days after I last saw her ! My “ lily of truth and trust," when 
will it be given to me to see you again ? 

6/6/f6. My vow has had a beautiful effect — for, yesterday, I was 
much provoked ia the course of my work by a blunderer and again by a 
liar — but the vow restrained me and 1 uttered—thank God ! — no harsh 
word. 

At 6.30 p.m. I was free, and then memory revived the image of the 
lost one, and I thought of nothing else till I went to bed. 

I have asked myself why this one simple girl had taken such fast 
hold of my heart. I think there are very good reasons. She loved me 
dearly as a daughter and by her love taught me what bliss I could give 
to my Father in heaven by loving Him. She had such abundant* 
unquestioning faith in me ; and by such faith she taught me^what feelings 
my Father will have when I repose such faith in Him. She had asked 
me to write to her at least once a week and she used to look forward to 
my letters as a princely gift and in her letters she showed such enchanting 
humility and asked me often to help her in her spiritual ascent. She 
bad such a strong will to serve her sisters and to be useful to them. How 
beautiful were her devotional moods ! How charmingly she used to 
join her hands together before God. She taught me to join them in 
the same way before Him. Oh, sweet was her soul, and this simpie child 
has taught me by her truth and trust, her love and her self-surrender, more 
than any one else. She was “ purer than the purest ” and her “ sure 
faith was the surest." 

No glimpse of her last night also! But during my morning devotions 
the third eye began to shine. May it develop more and more. 

• • • e • 

Guru Nanak says : “ In Smna Samadhi there is a real household," 
and 1 feel, through Sunna Samadhi, 1 shall be at one again with the 
child of my soul . 


Another friend writes she died at 12-44 tst. 

“ All day yesterday (1/6/06) she had very high fever, the temperature 
going up very high. She was unconscious from 2 p,m. yesterday. The 
day before yesterday she was apparently well, and went out for a drive in 
the morning. On her return, she had headache and felt giddy. . .and 
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ince then she grew worse. The Civil Surgeon was in. attendance on her; 
and everything that could possibly be done to save her life was done, 
but it was of no avail.’* 

6 / 6 / 06 . The vow is operating well and I am spending myself: 
and my means to “ send the day into the darkened heart.” 

« • • • t 

On the 1st God’s finger touched her and she slept. Perhaps she 
is still sleeping. Let me not awaken her. 

On Sunday last 1 felt she was with me. But on Monday I asked 
myself by what test I could determine that I was not merely projecting 
my thought-form of her. I have found no test yet. 

Had she been with me here, when in the flesh, she would have 
busied herself to secure ray comfort. I have her handiv/ork — a fan with 
the Holy Name embroidered on its velvet borders by her deft fingers. 

1 can imagine her doing similar things. But what can 1 do for her 
comfort when she is not in the flesh ? It occurs to me that the more 
Saltwa I develop in myself, the more food there will be for her spirit, and; 
I have been meditating earnestly. I must feed the daughter of my soul. 

7 / 6 / 06 . To-day comes a beaunful letter from a saintly man. It is 
very consoling. He bears testimony to her angelic virtues and he is 
sure she is blessed. She must be so. Yes, “ we are the dead, we who 
are buried in these gross cramping physical bodies, and they are truly 
the living who are so much freer and more capable because less 
hampered.” 

• • • • ■ 

A boy of ten was married to a girl of seven on the i6th of April last, 
and on the 24th he was murdered for the sake of his ornaments by a , 
man of his caste (Sutar). What must have been the grief of bis parents 
and of his parents-in-Iaw. And yet it could not have been like mine ! 

8 / 6 / 06 . 1 have been trying to function on the plane of sleep, but 
with no success yet. What a plane it must be ! Canopus (which is at 
least 300 light-years away fro m us)_i s said to be equal to at least 22,000 
stars like our sun ; and the pl^e of*sleep is bigger than the universe 
itself, and towards that plane I went to see her. “ A disembodied 
spirit, able to move with the speed of thought, and endowed with super- 
natural power of vision, may at will behold any incident which has 
ever taken place on the earth under an open sky, by transporting itself 

.46 ; : ■ . • I 
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through spacoi to the point which the light-wavesi emitted by that 
incident, have reached in their endless journey.” She can do this and 
thore —but I cannot yett 

9/6/06. A thousand thanks to Him for the rain. Grateful showers 
this morning ; may they sweep off all that is barren in earth and in me ! 
Ifay they rouse the creative fire 1 May my life become ” a perfumed altar* 
flame i“ 

10/6/06. A touching letter from her mother’s brother, giving full 
detmls. He concludes : " The fragrance left the rose and then the rose 
we made into dust.” He knew her, and to know her was to love her. 
• * • • • 

Ice sponge baths from i p.m. on the ist till nearly the end. A 
saintly man singing hymns by her in the evening. She unconscious. 
Temperature 107® at i p.m. Since midnight on the 3 1 st speechless ; fever 
■ot noticed at 7 p.ni. on the 31st, when the Civil Surgeon had come. At 
i| p.m. that day another doctor had said the symptoms were of hysteria. 
On the morning of the 31st she had been out for a drive— on the 30th 
even to her mother-in-law’s mother. On the 29th word had been sent to 
her mother she was well — on the 28th she had had a little fever at night. 
To her mother she had said on the 31st that she bad had no sleep during 
the last four nights. 

• • • • t 

Read ” The Passing of Arthur ” again, and in Sanskrit the story 
of Lila in the Yoga Vasishtha. She I loved was like Lila. Sad Icblr 
klrini klesha hirini 1 ” 

11/6/06. What a difference there must be between this “ bourne of 
time and place, ” and the real home of the Timeless. The Earth was at 
eoe time thought to be the centre of the universe ! Then the sun was 
found to be the centre of but a single solar system. Now we know, a 
eolitary star, looking like a needle’s point in the blue sky is equal to 
at,oooof our suns! Similarly, the highest human happiness is now the 
OUim Thih of our imagination; for our ideas of paradise are merely our 
ideas of such happiness sublimated r aU, It not be found, after all, that 
tiiia too is an Ulusion like the ptolemaic geocentric absurdity ? May it 
not be thaiso long as we have desires, we can only function in the ‘'bourne 
of time and.place," . and that In order to know the Timeless and beono 
vilh Him, there should be no desire for anything limited by time and place,? 
Ptom .tbatstandpofait may not the universe be well called the fabric of Uj 
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dteam ? Aod yet the fabric has its uses. It can evoWe Lovet and wie' 
Uke our place in the breast of the Timeless according to jbe qualitjf' 
and quantity of our Love. 

• I • • • . ■ • 

I told her 1 loved God in her. He spoke to me in hof clear beautiful 
eyes, pid He speak to her through me ? Her death has deepened my;-i 
meditation, and tOHlay I felt vividly that 1 was aspirit— not a mere breath*), 
ing voice. I am a spirit and she was a spirit. We both flowed from Him, 
and we will close with Him we flowed from, after all desire for things 

in this bourne of time and place has become extinguished. 

« 

g* e • • • 

How is it possible to distinguish , between mental projections and 
outer realities ? The day before yesterday, when praying in the morning, 

I beard her voice— not the exquisite low sweet voice in which she used, 
to speak to me during the last holiday, but the voice in which she ever 
spoke to her younger sister in my presence, Lila put a similar question^ 
to Saraswati, and the IToga Vasishtha says that what we call reality is , 
itself a dream. So when I heard my darling’s voice during her life, was^ 
she a vocal dream ? Was she a wave in a mirage ? 

Sometimes we see a cloud that's dragonish ; '' 

A vapour, sometimes, like a boar or lion, ' 

A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 

^ A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t that nod onto the world. 

And mock our eyes with air : thou bast seen these signs, 

They are black Vesper's pageants. •; 

So these may be the bright day's pageants, and It may be the- 
real truth is that "there is left os ourselves to end ourselves **—;> ^ 
onr^ves to end our Ahamta and MmU and be as the Timeless. 

. . ■, f • • . • .. 

' ‘ Bnt what a supreme aid is rendered by love 1 And yet, in the loo^ 
ruti,'vriiatis'love itself?' 'If He is in me and He was in her— what' 
whs Hd‘ doing but loving Himself in her? Unity in Variety, Musid'' 
otft'of il!^'dt^idt>f duality, •"xiotli Time and Space- are creatures of • 
tUe ; the mind alone distinguishes between a moment and an aeon, ' ' 
bittiiehh Here and There, Now and Then. There is a'seer in a dream • 
i^d' htl sometiines sees himself dead. Is the seer in the waking 
sttte' 'nb' better wben he'sees himself alive? Does" this ontvekse,' 
aether ' itsilU,' rSaembln indeed the wave' "of an ooeaa T • 
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But whatever it be, it is His “ presence-chamber, temple, home," and 

“ Ever-canopying dome 
Of acts and ages yet to come." 


12/6/06. A strong sense of her presence last night. I said to her 
she had been sleepless for four nights and I would rock her in a cradle 
and sing her a peaceful lullaby. 

13/6/06. A touching letter from her sister. She had not been 
happy from the 27 th to the 30 th. But she is happy now. I am 
teaching her : “ Our home is the Homeless— the Timeless — the 

Placeless — the Nameless.” 

On the night of the 3 rst she prayed, '• Forgive me my sins in 
all my births, ’* and she spoke of Sita to her sister and mother, and 
wondered what she herself had done, and said she did not long for life. 
She had grown very weak before the day of her marriage ; she had tears 
in her eyes on the i 6 th of April, and she was growing thinner and thinner 
and could take very little food. The four nights’ sleeplessness 
threw her into a strong fever and she did not light for her life. Will 
she ever take me to the regions of her rest ? 

14/6/06. What should one do when he has to deal with a man who 
with his pen runs amuck even when the subject is a charity ? Why 
should I have to deal with such a man now ? Why again should I 
have, in these days specially, to do work dry as dust ? We are all born, 
my soul, “ to labour, sorrow, and joy," and " labour without joy is 
base ; sorrow without labour is base ; joy without labour is base.” 


15/6/06. I must rise above all petty trials. “ A course of acts of 
justice and love’’ will lead me to the truth, 

“ Every noble life leaves the fibre of it interwoven for ever in the 
work of the world : by so much, evermore, the strength of the human 
race has gained.” I trust it has by her noble life — though the world 
is always cold to what might havq^b^n,, “to the hopes of unaccom- 
plished years." ** 

When egoism sets in the gross body — the light of the subtle body 
rises and “ the wide mystery of pure sunrise ’’ then floods the zenith 
of the heaven within and shows us glorious shapes with starry eyes and 
sunlit tresses in the heaven of love. 
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How fully I realise that love evokes love. If I love God, I am 
sure to’ evoke His love, and then will come true union with “ that power 
which is the glass wherein man his nature sees.” 

16/6/06. Truly said Saraswati to Lila: “How can thy body of 
flesh walk with my spiritual body ? ” But Samadhi made her aham like 
the aether before evolution — like the aether after involution — and then 
she could easily put a girdle round the universe. 

17/6/06. Two visitors — one of them a Alahommcdan. There are 
Mussalmans who still pay a tithe for charitable purposes. But “no 
almsgiving of money is so helpful as almsgiving of care and thought,” 
and as “ that charily which discerns the uses that people may be put to, 
and helps them by setting them to work in those services.” 

18/6/06. I have refused no request yet for help — after her decease. 

19/6,06. Remembering her still and trying to penetrate “ the secret 
of all secrets.” 

20/6/06. Last night it rained and lightened, and I said, when half 
asleep : “ Flash on thy spirit to mine, my daughter.” In this morning’s 
meditation I thought she and I could m spirit see many a darkened home 
and then many a darkened human heart. There is thus some work 
which we could do together. I have been feeling the need of meditating 
more intensely in order to feed her spirit. She wants no fruits or food 
other than the fruits and food of the spirit. 

21/6/06, If I become Satya-Sankalpa I can make myself visible to 
her and be with her wherever she is. 

I remembered to-day how during her illness she used to take food 
from my hand and how on the 27th we broke bread together for the last 
time. Within four days my tender dove flew away and I felt I could 
easily die to join her. 

26/6/06. I have not forgotten. She is becoming more and more 
etherealised and seems to beckon me on to her own pure regions. Last 
night in my prayer-room, I eOtitd command higher concentration than 
before, and one morning, when yet in bed but fully awake, I saw 
her ; my eyes were closed but she was visible. 

• • * • • 

An English doctor in the course of his conversation told me just 
now that the thirty years a European spends in this Country are usually 
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• ten years of zeal« ten years of apathy, and ten years of drivelling idiocy I 
Would he feel the least sense oi dulness if he watched on a starry night 
like this the golden balls of heaven tossed through the night by the 
Hand that made them ; and if meditating on that Hand and the characters 
it has written on the human heart, he realised with Ruskin that the. law 
;Of life is Effort, the law of human judgment is Mercy, and " a truer 

• ^ign of breeding t^an mere kindness is sympathy.*’ 


27/6/06. Professor Pickering says that on the moon ** objects are 
seen only when the ray of the son strike them.” So spiritual objects are 
seen only when the rays of the spiritual sun strike them. 

There is no aerial perspective on the moon. “ In the line of sight 
it is impossible to estimate distances.” The atmosphere is so exceedingly 
rare that the son leaps from the horizon, a flaming sickle, and the 
loftier peaks immediately flash into light.” There is no dawn and no 
soft evening glow;*' there is no azure sky to relieve theimonotonous effects 
of inky black shadows and dazzling white expanses. The sun gleams in 
fierce splendour, with no clouds to diffuse its blinding light. All day long it 
is accompanied by the weird zodiacal light that we behold at rare intervals. 
Even in midday the heavens are pitch black, so that despite the sunlight, 
the stars and planets gleam with a brightness that they never exhibit to us 
eyen^in the clearest of moonless nights at sea ; for it is the earth’s 
atmosphere that causes them to twinkle to our eyes." And to escape 
from earthly twinklings the Yoga Vashsitha insists on Samddhi and 
the rising into the chidakasha. 

The exceedingly rare lunar atmosphere — of which there is now 
photographic proof — is ascribed to the present paucity of water on the 
moon. But, *' given a planet on which the temperature probably never 
rises above the melting point of ice, on which water-vapour and carbonic 
,acid gas are discharged by volcanoes, is there anything in the nature of 
things why vegetation should not exist ? ” Several regularly occurring 
changes have also been noticed which are '* explained most simply and 
satisfactorily by the growth and decay of vegetation.” The moon is there* 
fore no longer considered lifeless. Its " Sea of Conflicts ” and ” Sea of 
Clouds,” its "Sea of Nectar” aiK5~**>€.ta of Showers,” its "Lake of 
Death ” and " Lake of Dreams” and ""Marsh of Sleep,” its "Bay of 
Dew ” and " Bay of Rainbows ” may one day become as familiar to os 
as the Mediterranean, and science may justify the old description of the 
moon as the seat of the pitris, with subtle bodies suited to the rarity of 
the atmosphere. 
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'* Sixteen hours on the moos are little more than half an hour on 
the earth and may well be regarded as a miniature season/’ A man 
in the moon could carry six times as much and run six times as fast as 
he could on the earth— all because the moon attracts bodies with but 
one-sixth of the force of the earth/* *' A good terrestrial athlete could 
cover about one hundred and twenty feet on the moon in a running 
broad jump/* Lila could make a bigger jump in the Kosmos itself and 
yet realise that heaven is 

* “A globe of dew, 

Filling in the morning new 

Some eyed dower where young leaves waken 

On an unimagined world : — 

Constellated suns unshaken, 

Orbits measureless, are furled 
In that frail and fading sphere. 

With ten millions gathered there. 

To tremble, gleam, and disappear.” 

• • • • • 

The great Guru of the Panjab has said 

“ Were this body, my beloved friends, to become a dyer’s vat, the 
Name to be put into it as madder ; 

Were the dyer. Lord, to dye therewith, such colour bad never 
been seen. 

CT my beloved, the bridegroom is with those whose robes are 
thus dyed.” 

Let not the body of my mind, first steeped in the mordant of 
worldliness, take the dye of avarice,” for such robe pleasetb not my 
spouse. Let it not be like the Simmal tree — the bomhax heptaphyllum^ 
which bears no true fruit, whose wood is brittle, and whose buds yield 
cotton unfit for weaving. Let me be dead while I live, asleep while 
1 wake. Let me open the Gate of the Spirit— the Dashmodwar— by 
turning the flowing river of the mind into a streak of sand. Let me sit 
in the silent city of the soul with that Gate unbarred and with its 
firmament full of spontaneous music, 

>\To he cotttittuid,) 


« SIGMA.” 
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W HEN I returned to England after my first husband’s death in 
India, I found myself quite alone. After trying to stretch 
other relations over the gap left by this loss and finding the attempt a 
failure, I made up my mind to fight solitude single-handed. The weapon 
I chose was literary occupation. 

I come from Havertry in Herefordshire, where more than one of 
my forbears held municipal office during the Reform Bill agitation. 
Contested elections brought them into contact with people of note and 
the family correspondence of the time is interesting. I determined to 
take down a boxful of old letters to some (luict place in the country and^ 
whip them up into a volume. There was the Loudon Library to help me, 
and I could always run up to the British Museum if 1 wanted to burrow 
among pamphlets. ^ 

What I have to tell has nothing whatever to do with what I then 
wrote. I mention the reasons that took me into the country because I 
do not want my narration to be prejudiced by the idea that I was one 
of those morbid idiots who go away and brood in solitude over the 
memory of a husband. I am not without feeling. I was much attached 
to my husband. But I do not think that wounds should be wilfully 
kept open. : There' is nothing sacred about an open wound. If it does not 
hehl it becomes 'a sluggish sore, and that, moral or physical, is a very 
disgusting, thing. 

‘ .1 took a Semi-genteel cottage on the borders of Wilts and Dorset.' 
That was where the labourers were so very nearly starved in the 
Hungry Forties.” Their descendants artf consequently of an indes- 
cribable stupidity. The caretakers were an old man and his wife whom 
1 kept on as domestics. They were bovine. There was also a very 
aocient cat, a relict like myself, left behind by the owners of the house 
and in the enjoyment of a pension of threepence a week. She was an 
eldritch creature, small, gaunt and silky, with great eyes and long 
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whiskers. Puss accepted me at once as ** the family/’ as cats do, shared 
my fire when it was cold and sat beside me on a bench outside when 
there was sun enough to warm her old bones. 

My cottage was in a village, but I saw few people. There was a 
great house, empty, and there were large farmers with smart families' 
But the only people I came to know were two old ladies who lived in a 
nice little house close by. They came to call and, when we found that 
a sister of theirs in India had just gone to live at the station I had left 
only a year before, we seemed locally connected. 

They were typical of a whole class of women. Vapid but rather 
sweet ; not gossipy — I don’t think they had imagination enough — ^but 
chatful ; charitable and schooly and churchy. Flowers kept them a 
good deal in talk ; and they were very fond of birds, not ornithologically, 
but in a companionable way. 

This attracted me. My husband had been a bird lover. Every- 
body knows that birds have their favourites. They come pretty often 
into tents in India, but I often said that to find one in his office tent 
was rather the rule than otherwise. ’ 

... His death was very sudden ; a fall and internal injury. There was 
no hope from the first, but he had an hour or two comparatively free 
from pam towards the end, He was fond of me. As he lay with his 
head on ray shoulder, he whispered : 

“Kitty.” 

“^iTes, dear." 

“ I should like— to see you— afterwards, you know." 

“ So should I, dear.’’ 

I thought he just meant to express the usual wish for reunion. 

His bed was between the wide-open doors of the large room, the 
coolest place in the house. Birds were picking about in the verandah j 
he always had something for them there. His eyes seemed to dwell on 
them. I remember thinking that perhaps his attention was caught by a 
hoopoo. Hoopoos are not rare in India and they are not particularly 
shy, but I don’t think they care for grain and I had never seen one at the 
door before. Besides, I don’t think they stay through the hot weather. 
ThQ habit of observation tj^comes mechanical. The bird’s being there 
was noticeable, and I thought he noticed it even then. He was very 
quiet for a minute, his eyes still on the birds. Then he said, almost 
inaudibly, his voice was so weak : 

*‘Come and— see you.” Then something I couldn’t catch. It 
sounded like a native word. 
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He did speak again, afterwards, but not intelligibly. He died the 
next day — the 21 st of May. 

It was the first anniversary of tbe day. I had not forgotten It, and 
had read some of his old letters in the morning. In the forenoon, as 1 
sat over my writing, I saw my two neighbours come up the little path 
beaming. I went and opened the door. 

** Oh, Mrs. Stokes — " one began. 

" We have found your bird," said the other, taking the words out 
of her mouth. 

" He was in the garden," said Miss Selden. 

" I am sure we could have caught him," said Miss EUinor. 

He seems quite tame," said Miss Selden. 

" And such a pretty creature," said Miss Ellinor. 

" So when we saw him close to the front door," said Miss Selden, 
** we slipped out behind and came to tell yoi^." 

" And we left Thomas to watch till we brought you back,” said 
Miss Ellinor. 

" But I bavn't got a bird," I said, laughing. 

“ But you had one. You lost it, didn’t you ?" 

** Not a feather of a bird ! Now do come in and sit down." 

“ Why, Ellinor," said Miss Selden, " what could have put it into 
your head that it was Mrs. Stokes ?’’ 

"But, my dear May," said Miss Ellinor, " I thought it was you 
who said — 

'* Me ! Well, perhaps I’m mistaken," said Miss Selden. " It 
must have been Thomas.’’ 

They were the politest of old souls. It was agreed that there was 
a mistake somewhere and that 1 must come and look at the bird. I am 
not at all sure that they did not think that I was repudiating ownership 
for some incomprehensible reason and that remorse would overcome 
me at the sight of my outcast. So I popped on a garden hat and 
went along with them. 

When we got round, by the back way to tbe front of tbe house, 
there was Thomas, their old factotum, watching for all he knew. But 
there was no bird to be seen except a water'-'wagtail scudding in zigzags 
over the shaven lawn with bis mouth full of insects. 

" Seemed to go in among them bushes, Miss, and 1 ain't seed 
*un come out." 

The bushes were drawn, blank. 
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*' If he’d a bided, you’d a had ’un, Miss, sure enough. A didn’t 
sim frighted. It's a pity as you should lose ’un.” 

“ But he isn't mine, Thomas.” 

” Not yourn ! ” 

“ Why, what made you think he was ? ” 

Thomas looked loyally at his mistresses. As the onus was thrown ^ 
on him, he distributed it with a generality. 

Well, Miss," ( I suppose my straw bat cast my weeds into the 
shade), ” us all had it as he war youm." 

“ What sort of a bird was he ? " I asked. 

“ Why, ’twas a bit bigger than a thrush. A hammer-headed bird 
like — ’’ began Thomas. 

“ No, no ! ’’ protested Miss Selden, “ a graceful creature with a 
most elegant head." 

"And such pretty colours!" said Miss Ellinor. 

I don’t know how it was, but I quite made up my mind that the 
bird was a woodpecker. There are no woods about there, so it would 
be a stranger. It must have got hurt somehow and its inability to fly 
. far would make it seem tame Bright colours and a little bigger than 
a thrush, and " hammer-headed.” 

I thought no more about it, and '* my bird ’’ became a joke. 

A few days afterwards, I was sitting out of doors with the old cat 
in great dignity at my side. A notebook of my husband’s was in my 
handl. He had made some entry about insurance payments which 
I wanted to torn up. 

Suddenly puss made a dart forward like a creature possessed. 
Then she stopped short, looking thoroughly disillusioned. I thought 
she had been the victim of a vivid dream, a somnambulist. Old Mary 
was just coming out of the door. 

" You be a bit too stiff for birding, bain’t 'ee ? ” she said to old 
puss, who was resuming her seat by me with rather a dejected 
air. 

•• But she come main nigh to having on it, Missis.” 

There was a note of warning in her voice as if she wondered at my 
running a needless risk. 

“ What was it. Mary ? I didn’t see anything.” 

•* Why, your bird. A-picking close to yer foot." 

She evidently did not find my denegation satisfactory. Perhaps 
she thought I usually kept " my bird" in an empty portmanteau. She 
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was quite stupid enough. “ One fool makes many,” I thought, with 
reference to Thomas, and the matter passed out of my mind. 

A few days later I went to Weymouth for an afternoon. I need 
say nothing about my hosts except that it was through them I had 
learnt to know my husband. My going of course revived^old memories 
and made the visit a painful one ; re-opened the wound that was 
cicatrising, as it were. But they were friendly people and as they 
pressed me to come, I did not like to refuse. 

When I was shewn into the drawing-room, they all three had their 
faces at the window and their hacks to me. This is unusual when one 
is expected and they all began to apologise at once. 

“So odd! But just at the moment your fly drove up, there came 
a tap at the window, and there was a bird there— Oh, he’s gone now ! 
What a pity ! Such a pretty creature I Not an English bird. I’m sure. 
Got away from somewhere and was trying to get in. But you’re 
looking pale and thin, dear.” 

The bird was referred to more than once in the cour.se of the day. 
Mrs. Hayley called it “ your pretty messenger ” and the old gentleman 
said that to have tm charming visitors from outre met on the same day. 
was quite an event, and Maggie Hayley said as she kissed me good- 
bye, “ Now, Kitty, do come again soon, and be sure you send your 
bird to announce you I” 

Vacuous people are easily amused, I suppose. But I found the 
thing rather stupid. 

Just after that I made up my mind to go and hunt up some ol 
electioneering publications in the British Museum. I wrote to friends 
about a reading ticket and engaged a room in one of the boarding 
houses opposite. Then I thought I would just run over and tell my 
neighbours, the Seldens, that I should be away for a fortnight or so. 

Of course, they were interested, and we talked of this and that. 
All at once Miss Ellinor interrupted her sister. 

“Oh, Mrs. Stokes ! — I beg your pardon, May, but I thought while 
I remembered— the Vicar has got a great dictionary with pictures. 
And he found out your bird.” 

“Yes,** said Miss Selden. “The head, vqth the crest closed, has 
something the appearance of a hammer as Thomas said. • It is a very 
rare visitor to our shores. Only two have been shot in Dorset. 
A hoopoo.” 

■ • I felt quite jarred. However, I went back to my packing, and put 
the whole thing out of my mind. It took some little effort, 
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Everything was very comfortable at my boarding house and I 
crossed the street the morning after my arrival with my notebook and 
pencil in very good heart. I found what I wanted and was just 
leaving the Museum to go to luncheon when, at the top of the steps 
outside, my eyes happened to fall on some pigeons picking about below. 
It suddenly came back to me that my first visit there had been made 
with ray husband and that we had stood for a moment just where I was 
looking at them. So I stopped involuntarily. Two or three people 
seemed to be interested too. Then some more joined them. There 
were a dozen, I daresay, looking intently at fivejor six sooty blue 
pigeons. They flew off by-and-bye and the people who were on their 
way in, came up the steps. One, a good-natured old woman with a 
child, said to me sympathetically : 

“ I’m afraid it’s gone for good. I watched it quite out of sight.” 

“What?” I said. 

“ What ! wasn’t it—? Oh, I beg your pardon ! I thought it 
was yoM bird'' 

If I had been a man I don’t know what 1 might not have said. 
I walked straight in to luncheon without looking right or left. And I 
liTd not enter the Museum for a week. 

Then a gentleman I met at the boarding house, who was also a 
reader, walked over with me, as he afterwards usually did. We 
subsequently became engaged. I told him of my strange obsession, 
whichjie attributed to coincidence and fancies bred by solitude. 

I experienced no further annoyance. 


England. 


D. C. PEDDER. 
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RASILI : 

THE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 


{Cotitmued from page 610.) 

Chapter XII. 

R ama CHARAN got up next morning with a heavy head, little 
knowing what had happened when he lay under the influence 
of hemp. He felt weak and hungry and walked to the bazar to buy 
some milk. He strolled leisurely through the streets loafing about 
and looking at things with mingled curiosity and satisfaction, happy 
that he had found a comfortable home, with no work and an assured 
future. He bought a seer of milk, a chattack of sugar, and mixed 
it in his brass lotah and drank a whole jugful. Then, feeling refreshed, 
he returned to his hut, and found an old woman waiting at his door. 

Why have you come, good Mother ?" he enquired. 

<*I came to enquire about your daughter. Rani Sahib sent me' 
to take her to the palace.*' ' 

She has not been here since yesterday." 

<'She came away yesterday evening ; some one said you were ill, 
and she ran to you at once." 

** 1 never sent for her,” said Rama Charan, completely mystified. 
She never came to me. I hope you are not playing a joke upon me. - 
1 am sure she is still with the Rani Sahiba." 

** Young birds find little pleasure in the imprisonment 6f a cage," 
said the woman with a significant sniile. 

<<Chup!" cried Rama Charan angrily. *'We are villagers, dnd' 
she is my daughter.” , " 

*'Yoo are no longer villagers. Yon live in a city, you sir6 fed 
on milk and butter. Your daughter by the grace of God is young 
and beautiful, I have just come from the palace tod she is hot a 
needle that she could be lost,” remarked the old woman foppishly,' '' 
as she turned to go. • ’ 
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Her words stunned him, he collapsed entirely, squatting down 
with his head bowed, trying to collect his thoughts. She always appeared 
to him a simple village girl, and he tried to argue with himself that 
the old woman was jealous of her friendship with the Rani and 
wanted to give her a bad name. 

Then the picture! of his own youthful adventures flitted across 
his mind and cot like a sharp blade. He was deeply touched and 
sincerely repentant. He consoled.himself with the idea that his daughtf^' 
was not like him. She was a woman, and had always been good. 
What had a good woman to do with pleasure ? She most pass her 
life in her own sphere, doing her duty, and leading a devout life. 
No, no. She could never desert him of her own free will, but what 
if she had been abducted by someone ? 

He shuddered at the idea. He had known too much of man 
as an animal, and was faiqiliar with man's cruelty and heartless-' 
ness and insane pride in ‘'conquest" which meant ruined lives.' 
He thought of the life his master was leading and his heart almost 
ceased to beat. He felt certain that no one but the Raja himself 
could harm his daughter. He cursed the day when he left his own 
village and entered the service of the Raja. Death to him would have 
been sweeter than such a disgrace. He resolved to give op service 
at once and return to the village even if it meant starvation and death. 

He waited and waited but his daughter did not return ; every 
minut<f for him lengthened into years and was crowded with unspeak- 
able anguish. 

Rama Charan was an honest man and valued the honour of 
his family more than his life. For generations his people had presided 
over the caste councils, judging other people for their derelictions. 
Now the Panch would throw him out of caste, the honour of his 
daughter would be talked about in an open Panchayat. The idea sent 
a shiver through his body. A thousand times he went to the door 
expecting to see Rasili, with her bright smile and light step, coming 
to him, and not finding her, sank back in despair. He could bear 
his torment no longer. In utter despair he went to the gate of the 
zenana to enquire for his daughter. 

The same old womalC house, answered his 

call. 

No, she is not here.” she said abruptly. "We have lodced for' 
her everywhere. Rani Sahib has searched every nook and corner. 
She is nowhere to be found." 
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*' Where could she have gone ?” he asked in great anguish. 

“ She will come to you in time and tell you where she has beeii, ’ 
said the woman, with a leer. 

“ For God’s sake tell me plainly what you know about her,” he 
pleaded. “ I am in an awful state." 

“ I know nothing. I am sure she is in saf© hands and no harm 
will come to her." 

“ Safe hands ? ” repeated the man dimly perceiving the import 
of her meaning. “ I will go and complain to the Raja Sahib." 

The woman abruptly turned away without making a reply and 
disappeared in the darkness of the zenana. 

Rama Charan went straight to the room where the Raja had 
begun his morning revels. He prostrated himself before him and 
exclaimed; “Duhai! Duhai ! Maharaj! Duhai, maharaj !" Justice! 
O Lord, Justice. 

“ What has happened ? ’’ asked Shri Nath angrily. “ Get up and 
don’t make all this noise.” 

“ Sir,” said Rama Charan, his voice broken by Duhais, “ my 
daughter has disappeared. She went to the zenana and has not come 
back. They say she is not there, ” * " 

She must have found a lover," said a dancing girl. 

“What can be more desirable than a lover ?’’ added her musicians. 

“ She must be here somewhere," said Shri Nath. “ She will come 

0 you sure enough.” 

“ Maharaj, find her out for me. If she is not found I am ruined, 

1 will die at your door." 

One of the musicians made a grimace and grinned. “ A pound of 
sweets is quite enough to entice a village girl. She must be happy 
wherever she is. " 

Rama Charan was stricken dumb ; the cruel words struck him like 
pellets of lead. W’ith a great effort he steadied himself and said with 
some firmness, “ I will go to the police.*' 

“Are you mad ? It is disgraceful to advertise such an affair,’’ 
said Shri Nath. 

‘‘ I will go to the Police Sahib and ask his help,” persisted Rama 
Charan* » 

“ He will kick you out of his compound,” said Shri Nath. “ What 
can you tell him ? I will send a report if you wish it.” 

I shall tell him the truth. I shall tell him that .my daughter has 
been abducted from the zenana. I vdll cry for justice." 
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** You will do DO such thing,” said the Raja. "Do you wish to traduce 
my name and speak of my zenana in a Court of Justice. You will be 
false to the salt that you have eaten. You will go to the other side of 
the grave with your face blackened.” 

" What am I to do, Maharaj?” said Rama Charan utterly bewildered. 
« I must find her.” 

" Keep quiet and wait, everything will come all right,” Shri 
Nath assured him. 

" Wait ! How can I ? She may want me, she may require my 
help ; no, I cannot wait, 1 must at once go to the Police.” 

" You can damn yourself if it pleases you,” said the Raja. " Don t 
show your face again in this house. Go away at once.” 

Rama Charan rose, made a bow, went to his room and packed up 
his little bundle and then left the house for the Police Station, 

" That fellow may still create some trouble,” said Shri Nath. " We 
must forestall him and repott the matter to the Superintendent of 
Police. A police enquiry is not a pleasant thing to have in a house 
like ours.” 

" Why? ” asked the Raja, who as usual, was half drunk. 

~ " You know why,” said Shri Nath, " would you like them to know 

all the details of this affair, as well as many other things. These police- 
men are all eyes and ears. Once they enter a place they read its past 
and present from its very walls. No, we must prevent their coming. 
I would not have even an enemy in the grip of the police.” 

“^hat can we do,” asked the Raja. 

" You know Mr. Pen, the Superintendent of Police. I think he is 
friendly with you. You have often given him good shooting, go and 
tell him everything.” 

" Tell him all ! What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that you should give him the true version of the story 
and forewarn him against petty complaints by interested parties,” 

"What is the true version?” asked the Raja very much 
perplexed. 

" Simply this : that she has run away with some of your property • 
but of such little value that you don't want an enquiry. You may also 
add that her father knows whereabouts and is lodging the complaint 
to screen her." 

" That is a barefaced lie,N How can I say it ? 1 am not in 
state to go.” 

"Is not the whole creation an illusion, an unreality? ’* asked Shri 
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Nath. “ When you speak an untruth, which cannot be discovered, you 
act the part of a god and make illusive things look real.*’ 

** I am not fit to act such a part,” said the Raja. “ I only know how 
to drink and enjoy. I cannot do it.** 

<* It requires a clever man to tell a lie,” said Shri Nath. " It is 
possible you may muddle the whole affair. The best thing would be to 
write a letter on your behalf to the Superintendent of Police.” 

” That is a good idea,” assented the Raja. “ Ask the Babu to write 
what you wish and 1 will sign it.” 

The Babu was sent for, and Shri Nath dictated to him the 
following letter, which was signed by the Raja and despatched in 
due course: 

“ Most respected Sir, who are incarnation of justice, and shelter 
of the poor. May the shadow of your protection never desert 
this earth. 

“ Your humble slave has the honour to report that a maidservant 
has run away from his house with some property. She lived in the 
zenana. The property she has stolen is of small value. The name 
of his zenana has never been mentioned in a Court and he does not 
wish that an enquiry should be held and his zenana affairs mentioned - 
in public reports. Her father, who perhaps is an accomplice, is not 
to be believed. He sanguinely believes that the honour of his family 
will be preserved by the protector of the poor. For this act of grace 

your humble servant shall ever pray. 

/ 

The humblest of the humble, 

“ RAMA SINGH.” 


The Superintendent of Police received the letter in due course and 
passed an order, ” Forwarded to Sub-Inspector ; no enquiry need be 
held as the Raja does not want it.” 

Rama Charan hastened to one of the Police Stations of the city 
and entered the office. 

“Sahib,” he faltered, making a bow to the clerk. “ I have come to 
make a report.” 

« You beast, you rogue of the first water,” began the clerk, miviwg 
inexpressible abuse with every word that he uttered, “ what can you 
have to report ? Get away from here.” 

“ Sahib. 1 am in distress." 
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•« What matters to me if yon are in distress ; no man who is not 
comes here. I am not your servant that I should sit here and listen to 
your stories. Have you brought anything ? 

I have nothing,” said Rama Charan. ** I have only a rupee left 
with me.” 

“ Give me that rupee,” said the clerk, '* and I will write your 
report. We write no reports without payment.” 

“ If I give you the rupee I shall starve,” said Ramd Charan ; “ I am 
poor, I am homeless.” 

That is your affair,” answered the clerk. “ There is nothing new 
in your being poor. We men of profession, policemen, lawyers and 
doctors would starve if men did not run themselves in trouble, Give 
me the rupee. When you are starving, come to me, and I will send you 
to the poor-house.” 

Rama Charan unrolled the knot of bis dhotie and produced the 
precious rupee, the only one 'that he had, and placed it before the clerk. 
The clerk put it in his procket with a smile, sharpened the point of 
bis reed pen, opened the register and then said : — 

“Now come out quick, I cannot waste my time for you,” 

• “ Hazoor,” said Rama Charan, “I am a barber, a villager, 
resident of ... . 

“ That is immaterial,” said the clerk, “you belong to this place now.” 

“ 1 was in the service of Raja Rama Singh. I bad a daughter with 

me.” 

” A daughter ? ” asked the clerk, “ and a young one ? She must be 
a pretty one. Barber maids are known for their beauty.” 

“ She used to live with me,” resumed Rama Charan, suppressing his 
anger, “ but this evening she suddenly disappeared.” 

“ Nothing very strange,” said the clerk who had made no entries 
in the register but taken notes on a small slip of paper. “ Did yon 
expect her to live with you always ? Birds when they grow up leave their 
nests.” 

** No, Sir, she could not have gone away of her own free will. She 
has been abducted.” 

“ Never believe in women,” said the clerk, “their guile is beyond 
the poor wit of man. Tfeey can deceive the Gods — that is what is 
written in books.” 

“ She was guileless, she was not like other women,” protested Rama 
Charan." “Will you do pothingfor me, will you not help me in my 
distress ?” 
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« Do you suspect any one? *' asked the Thanedar who had just 
come in and heard the conversation. 

I suspect the Raja himself,” said Rama Charan. 

“ Very well," said the Thanedar with a smile. “ I will come with 
you and enquire ; wait here.” 

Rama Charan waited at the gate of the police station till the 
Thanedar came out and mounted his horse, and then followed him 
to the house of the Raja. 

He had already received orders of the Superintendent of Police to 
hold no enquiry, but that was of no consequence ; he could not let such 
a fat shikar escape without an attempt at a little bleeding. He 
formed his plan to exact his dues and please all parties. 

The Raja received him with great warmth, rose to receive him and 
offered him betels. The conversation began in a most friendly manner, 
but after a little while the Thanedar whispered in an undertone, “ I have 
a little official work with you.” 

“ Official work !” gasped the Raja turning pale and trembling from 
head to foot, 

“ It is rather a serious affair,” added the Thanedar, ” I took the 
precaution to come to you at once. You know that our Deputy Commis- 
sioner is a strong man, ... He takes great interest in poor people.” 

" 1 am at a loss to understand your meaning.” 

« You know what I mean. Where is the barber girl .... You 
must pay fqr the luxury.” 

“What girl?” ’ 

“ Pray don’t try to make a fool of me. Let me tell you that once I 
begin a formal enquiry I cannot close it. It may lead to unpleasant 
results.” 

“ Save me. Save my honour 1” said the Raja, taking the Thanedar to 
a separate apartment. 

“ Consider me your friend, but the matter is serious. If I allow it 
to pass, it may cost me my living.” 

“ Won’t you do it for my sake ?” 

*' I will do anything for you, but duty is duty. I cannot be false to 
my salt. I cannot risk the loss of my service. If I lose it, you will 
probably turn away your face, when you see me.” 

“ You do me an injustice,” said the Raja. I can never, never forget 
my benefactor." 

“ One good turn deserves another,” suggested the Thanedar. 

“ Here is a thousand rupees for you,” said the Raja. 
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“ The risk is very great,” insisted the Thanedar. 

“ If nothing conies of it I will make it two thousand,” said the Raja ; 
**you can take this as an earnest, it is merely for your sweetmeats.” 

** I cannot displease you,” said the Thanedar pocketing the 
money , “I will see that no trouble comes to you. My clerk wisely 
did not enter the report in the register. He merely wrote on a slip of 
paper which I took from him.” 

“ There will be no trouble of any kind now," anxiously enquired 
the Raja. 

“ None whatever. I will manage it to your satisfaction. God knows 
1 will have to write such reports. You must tell me the truth though. 
Was she very pretty ?’’ 

She was ravishing,” said the Raja. ” She was peerless. Young, 
beautiful and innocent.” 

“ Is she not with you now ?” 

“ No, alas ! no. Fate willed it otherwise. I returned thirsty from 
the spring of immortality. She escaped from the house.” 

“ Have you taken no steps to trace her?” 

“Asa matter of precaution I have reported her disappearance to 
the Superintendent of Police and accused her of theft. Of course, she 
stole nothing. 1 mean no gold, no jewels, though she has stolen a jewel 
beyond all price, my heart. You see I have not made a false report.” 

“^These heart-ravishers are more mischievous than those who steal 
your property. They take your all and in return laugh at you.’’ 

“ God created women for the torment of men,” said the Raja. “ A 
man of loving nature like me is always at their mercy. I have given 
myself to wine and women. What else is there in the world to compare 
with these? I will become pious and holy, when lam old. For the 
present, my religion is enjoyment.” 

“ I follow the saying of Babar,” said the Thanedar, “ and make the 
best of my opportunities. Of course, 1 cannot create on this earth a 
paradise like yours.” 

“My paradise is open to you,” said the Raja. “Come, let us have a 
happy hour together.” 

“All right,” said ^he Thanedar. “I must send away the 
complainant.” 

They both adjourned to the public room, and Rama Charan was 
summoned. The Thanedar rained down upon the unfortunate barber 
such a deluge of abuse as Hindustani alone is capable of expressing, and 
concluded by directing his constable to drive him away. 
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“He deserves to be beheaded,” said the other servants. “He. has 
betrayed his own master.” 

“ I will put him in jail," said the Thanedar. “ He will have to grind 
ten seers of corn every day.” 

“Mercy! Justice!” cried Rama Charan rushing into the room 
again. 

“ Mercy ! Justice !” exclaimed Shri Nath. “ A servant like you 
deserves to be hanged. It would be a mercy to send you to jail. 1 won’t 
send you to jail, go and starve.” 

“ I will sit at the door till justice is done to me,” persisted Rama 
Charan with a desperate resolution. 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,” shouted the Thanedar 
“ Constable, take him by the neck, and drive him out of the compound.” 

A burly constable marched up to Rama Charan, and with many 
a blow pushed him out into the streets to starve and die. 

Rama Charan, utterly exhausted, fell into a swoon and lay 
unconscious in the street. 

With the disappearance of Rama Charan from the presence of the 
Raja, the scene changed. A bevy of dancing girls marched into the 
room, made their bows, and stood smiling. Their musicians touched 
their instruments to music. The wine sparkled in crystal glasses, 
and in a minute the whole place was full of music and gaiety. 

The Thanedar enjoyed himself to his heart’s content, and then 
returning to the Thana made the following report to the Superintendent 
of Police. “The case of the run-away maid-servant of Raja Ram 
Singh appears to be serious. Her father, though he has made no report, 
is said to accuse the Raja of abducting his daughter. Your humble 
slave paid a visit to the Raja, and may be permitted to say that there 
are good grounds for suspicion. Unfortunately, the Raja is an influential 
man. It will be diflicult to prove the case against him. As desired 
by your Honour, 1 made no formal enquiry. May the shadow of 
your protection never desert the earth.” 

Poor Rama Charan lay in a corner of the street where he had fallen 
in a swoon. Fortunately he was not left in the street for long. The 
Deputy Commissioner drove through the sttaet and his syce shouted 
for Rama Charan to get out of the way, and as he did not move, the 
Deputy Commissioner leaned forward and gave him a cut with his 
whip. He did not stir. The Deputy Commissioner was surprised 
and stopped his trap and jumped down. He thought the man was 
dead. He touched him and found his heart beating. His 
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distress was apparent. The Deputy Commissioner was very much 
moved. He called a constable ; that >dignitary bent himself double 
before the Hazoor. He ordered him to bring a stretcher and carry 
the man to the poor-house. His orders were instantly obeyed, and 
Rama Cbaran was put in the hospital. The doctor attended him in 
due course and prescribed for him. 

Rama Charan came to his senses, but fever supervened and he 
was confined to bed for over a month. 

The Rani was much distressed at the disappearance of her friend. 
She did all that she could to find her. Her enquiries in due course 
elicited the truth. She was more than thankful that her friend had 
escaped with her honour. She did not give up her search, and 
at last one day, news was brought to her of Rama Charan. 

“ He is in the poor-house,” said her maid-servant. “ My husband 
saw him only to-day.” * 

“May God be praised,” said the Rani. “He shall no longer 
remain there. He must return to his village, and wait for his daughter. 
She, too, I hope, will find her way home." 

* “ How can he leave the poor-house, Rani Sahiba ? ” said the maid- 
servant. “ He has no money. My husband says he shall soon be 
sent out of the poor-house to work." 

“ Take this money to your husband," said the Rani, giving her one 
hundred rupees. “ Tell him to give the money to Rama Cbaran. 
He should on no account mention my name as the giver.” 

The maid did, as she was told, and her husband, an honest man, 
v/ent to the poor-house with the money. 

“ How are you, friend Kama Charan ? " he enquired. 

“ I don’t know you,” said Rama Charan. “ Why do you worry me ? 

I wish to die. ” 

“Friend," said^fiie man. “Don’t be in despair ; you may yet 
find your daughter. Life may again become worth living." 

“ My daughter ! How do you know of her ? ’’ 

“ I know of her,” said the man, “ you will find her soon. Go home 
and wait for her.” 

“ How can I return ? I have no money. No, it is not my 
Karma to mix my earth \wth the place of my birth.” 

“ Here is money," said the man handing him the gold. 

" Gold ! gold ! ’’ said Rama Charan jumping from his bed. “ Who 
has sent this to me ? Tell me who has done it ? " 

“ -A friend," said the man, “ and now follow what I have told you." 
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Rama Cbaran fell on bis bed, and thanked God, but when be 
looked up, the man was gone, i The gold was still in bis hand; bis hand 
held it like a vice. 

From that day Rama Cbaran began to move about, and as soon 
as he could walk, he left the place and went back to his own village. 

The much-longed*for rain had come, fields were smiling 
and the village was humming again with life. The women sang 
as they worked their little band-mills, and the men played on their 
bamboo flutes as they took their herds to graze. There was life and joy 
everywhere. Rama Cbaran, too, was able to make his living and 
patiently waited for his daughter, counting every day and believing 
in the word of the mysterious stranger who had given him the money. 

(h he milimd,) 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Indian cultivator is notoriously poor. That he has been 
growing poorer and poorer under the British rule 
AKroBony may be a myth. But if the present is better than 
in the Dekhan, the past, let the future be better than the present. 

The tiller of the soil is said to be more or less poor 
all the world over. In the progressive countries of the West 
attempts are made to improve his condition. Science discovers 
methods of lightening his labour and enhancing the yield of his 
land. He is taught the value of organisation in obtaining his capital 
and in realising the highest prices for his produce. Why is the 
Indian farmer poor and indebted, and what can be done to improve 
his position ? Mr. G. Keatinge has made a valuable and authori- 
tative contribution to the study of these momentous questions in 
the Bombay Dekhan, in a volume of about two hundred pages. It 
is full of information clearly arranged, supplemented by explanations 
lucid and convincing, and suggestions free from bias and instinct 
with practical wisdom and the true scientific spirit. The farmers 
themselves are not sufficiently educated to read a book written in 
English or to 'appreciate the value of the instruction that is here 
available to them. But intelligent and educated landowners who 
are in a position to set an example to the poor cultivators ; Govern- 
ment officials whose duties have an intimate bearing on the welfare 
of the peasantry; and the educated public generally that can 
create sound opinion on the economic needs and progress of the 
country — these will thank the Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
for the very instructive publication which he has made available 
to tl^em. The book indicates the circumstances which affect 
the main factors of production, land, labour, and capital ; it considers 
the question of markets and prices; and suggests directions in 
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which the position of the cultivator may be improved either by 
his own efforts or by means of Government assistance. 

The primary cause of the poverty of the Dekhan raiyat is 
to be found in the size and structure of his holding. In the 
majority of cases it is too small, and is divided into too many 
plots, generally scattered among fields owned by others, and at a 
distance from his home. The record of rights which is now 
being compiled is bringing interesting facts to light. Thus in 
one part of the Dekhan, where inquiries were made, it was found 
that an area of 8,500 acres was divided into 206 holdings ; of 
these 41 were under 5 acres each and consisted of 66 plots ; and 
76 were between 5 and 15 acres each and consisted of iii plots. 
Only 24 exceeded 50 acres each and they w^ere divided into 142 
plots. The majority of the holdings were under 15 acres, and 
could not support or employ all the year round a cultivator and 
his family and a pair of bullocks. In other words, they were not 
economic holdings. In some cases the subdivision of garden land 
is said to have gone so far than a plot does not measure a tenth of 
an acre. When land is so subdivided, it cannot be easily developed. 
Where the plots owned by the same cultivator are scattered about, 
their supervision involves considerable loss of time, not to speak 
of liability to disputes concerning the passage of water and , other 
rights. The size of an economic holding must necessarily differ 
according to the nature and fertility of the land. In the opinion 
of Mr. Keatinge a gardener in the Surat district with three acres 
of good garden land may be able to support a family in comfort, 
while in a dry part of the Dekhan, with poor soil, thirty acres 
might not support it. What is the remedy ? The Hindu law 
of inheritance is largely responsible for the multiplicity of 
uneconomic holdings ; can that law' be changed ? Mr. Keatinge 
does not answer such questions. He may have his own solutions 
of the difficulties encountered in the Dekhan, and in fact all over 
India where property is divisible and divided among a large 
number of owners. For the present he is content to call attention 
to the “ nature and gravity of the disease ” and the methods of 
treatment adopted in other countries. In Sweden, we are told, 
the State has taken the initiative in a rational reconstitution of 
the land, and a third of the peasant landholders, whose lands 
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have been reconstituted, have left their villages to go and live 
on other lands reunited in larger plots. In Austria the principle 
of indivisibility is enforced. In Italy the State advances money 
to cultivators, takes over old mortgages, and offers other facilities 
for converting uneconomic into economic holdings. It will thus 
he seen that the elimination of uneconomic holdings is a process 
which may require measures of various kinds. If the law of 
inheritance cannot be changed, a compulsory reconstitution of 
holdings, by exchange and sale of plots, may be equally beyond 
the power of the State and the sphere of practical politics. Mr. 
Keatinge’s diagnosis of the disease must iiTSt be widely known 
and thoroughly recognised by officials and the people alike ; 
and the diagnosis should not be confined to the Dekhan only, 
but must be carried out ‘all over the presidency, so that the 
Government may obtain an ample measure of support in its 
attempts to interfere with a state of things which has prevailed 
for centuries, and an interference with which may cause wide-spread 
apprehensions, not as regards the Government’s intentions, but 
the manner in w’hich those intentions are carried out by subordinate 
officers. We are about to make a beginning in the introduction 
of town-planning. Some day, when public opinion has suffici- 
ently advanced, we may be in a position to introduce land-planning, 
or the constant adjustment of the boundaries of holdings, so 
that uneconomic holdings may not interfere with agricultural 
development. 

The possibility of converting uneconomic into economic 
holdings has not yet been seriously considered in this country, but a 
remedy for one of the consequences of I he raiyat’s poverty, namely, 
the sale of his land to wealthy or money-lending non-agricul- 
turisis has been much discussed. It is doubtful whether Mirasi 
land was alienable in the time ol the Peshwas, and it is equally 
doubtful whether the land had any sale value. Wingate was of 
opinion in 1835 the substitution of the well-to-do landlord, 
who knows hotv to make the best use ol the land, m the place of 
the poor ignorant cultivator, would tend to the prosperity of the 
country ; and this view seems to have been held by many until 
the time of the Dekhan riots. Since then the Government's 
policy has changed, and legislation has been adopted to prevent^ 
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whenever possible, the passage of land from the agriculturist to 
the non-agriculturist. The policy of several Local Governments 
has changed in sympathy with that of the Bombay Government, 
and to fetter the right of alienation is now considered in more 
than one province to be the best way of saving the cultivator from 
destitution and despair. From the standpoint of the peace of the 
country a reversion to the practice of the Native regime is probably 
prudent and necessary, but from the point of view of agricultur.il 
development and eiFicient agronomy, Mr. Keatinge is perhaps 
right when he says that, as long as the cultivator has not got 
an economic holding, and he is content to grumble indefinitely 
at the weather, the sowcar, or the Government, " the sooner his 
land passes into the hands of some one who can make proper use 
of it, the better it will be for ever}' one." Both points of view, 
however, are worth considering, and the best constructive policy 
will probably be that which ensures the general prevalence of 
economic holdings, and allows the freedom of alienation in so far 
as it may be necessary to the creation of such holdings. It mnst, 
however, be remembered that the policy introduced in 1901 is 
being carried out gradually and in selected localities for the protec- 
tion of particular classes of agriculturists ; and during the ten years 
following the passing of the Act only some 300,000 acr^^s are 
said to have been given on the restricted tenure in the Central 
Division, and this land is situated almost exclusively in the parts 
of Khandesh which are mainly inhabited by Bhils. On the other 
hand it must be remembered that though the non-agriculturist 
of means is in a position to convert uneconomic into economic 
holdings — or rather, to readjust the boundaries of holdings so as 
to facilitate agricultural development — and to improve his land, 
he is in too few cases alive to his duties and opportunities. The 
majority of leases by these non-agriculturist landlords to their 
cultivating tenants are said to be granted for the period of a year, 
and in a large number of cases the rent is recovered through the , 
Mamlatdar’s court. The landlord and the ‘tenant pull in opposite 
directions, and in such circumstances, as Mr. Keatinge says, good 
cultivation is unlikely and permanent improvement of the land is 
impossible. The landlord looks .merely to his rent and the tenant 
tries to extract what he can out of the land with the minimum 
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of labour.” Exceptions to this rule are not unknown. Mr. Keatinge 
mentions cases in which landlord and tenant enter into a partner- 
ship, extending over a period of years, often a life-time, “ whereby 
the former finds the land and much of the capital, and to some 
extent directs operations, while the latter supplies the labour and 
the rest of the capital.” This arrangement results in improvements 
being effected by the landlord, and skill and diligence being applied 
by the tenant, and it would be a distinct gain to the rural economy 
of the Dekhan, Mr. Keatinge remarks, if it were more common.” 
How can you make it more common ? 

The evil of small holdings is accentuated by the gradual 
disappearance of common grazing lands. At one time large areas 
of waste land were available for grazing, but cultivation is being 
extended in every direction, and Mr. Keatinge feels no hesitation 
in saying that, apart from forest, there is practically no land capable 
of growing a fair crop of grass or anything else which is not 
occupied. As regards forest, out of the 6.363 square miles covered 
by it in the Dekhan, only 1,018 square miles are closed to grazing, 
and the rest are more or less open. In the opinion of the Director 
of Agriculture, the closed area can hardly be much further reduced 
if any reasonable provision is to be made for timber and fuel 
in a tract where both are already exceedingly dear. The secret 
of the«situation is that man wants more land to cultivate, chiefly 
to suppoit himself, and partly to increase his wealth by exporting 
his produce to other countries. To make the land supply food, 
raw materials for manufactures, timber, fuel, and at the same time- 
ample grazing for cattle, is rather a difficult problem, which the 
Department of Agriculture has indeed not forgotten, but which it 
has not yet succeeded in solving to its own satisfaction or to 
the satisfaction of the people at large. In his last annual report 
the Director mentions that work cattle in the Dekhan are inade- 
quate for the needs of the peasantry and at the present time 
they are probably 30 per cent short of the requisite number ; and 
it is acknowledged that the number is strictly limited by the 
amount of fodder availatile. It is doubtful whether the demand 
for grazing land can be adequately met however lenient the Forest 
Departnient may be, and it is a growing demand, while the land 
which the Forest Department can throw open for the benefit of 
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the cattle in the neighbourhood must be limited. The people 
must be taught in this country, as they have learnt in England 
and elsewhere, how to make the best use of the available grazing 
lands and fodder, and how to grow new kinds of fodder. The 
Department of Agriculture complains that where considerable areas 
of good grass land exist, a portion of the grass is cut for sale in 
towns alter it has seeded and lost a great part of its value, but 
most of it is indisaiminately grazed, and much of it is trampled 
under foot and wasted. In fact, the scientific feeding of cattle 
in more ways than one has yet to be learnt by the cultivator. 
As a first attempt to solve this problem, the department selected 
last year several hundred acres of waste land growing fair grass in 
the Dharwar taluka with the object of showing that it is profitable 
to cut this grass with a mowing machine before it seeds and to 
store hay and silage for use in the hot weather. Another 
experiment proposed by the department is to store fodder in good 
years to provide against bad years. When the chances of famine 
are remote, part of the reserve would be made available to the 
cultivator in ordinary years also. It is felt that the Government 
must dead w^here the cultivator cannot stand on his own legs. 
Incendiarism being too common in some parts of the Dekhan, the 
cultivator is unwilling to run the risk of storing fodder. 

Those who tr}^ to account for the poverty of the raiyat soms-times 
allege that the soil is being continually impoverished, and the 
Government assessment is heavy. What Professor Marshall has called 
quantitive economics demands an investigation of the precise extent 
of the impoverishment and the precise incidence of land revenue. 
No one can deny that wiiat is extracted from the soil must be 
returned to it, and that it does not contain an inexhaustible quantity 
of plant food. But it would be a fallacious assumption that every 
soil is rich to begin wdth and is impoverished only by cultivation. 
In the Dekhan, Mr Keatinge says, the land has never had a chance 
of exhausting itsell, because it never was rich. A good farmer 
w'ho keeps his land clean generally knows the value of manure. 
The Department of Agriculture finds that the cultivator does not 
adequately appreciate the value either of clean cultivation or ot 
manure. As Mr. Keatinge writes, “the cultivator of dry crops 
in the dry tract set? little value on manure. e stores carelessly 
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what farmyard manure comes readily to hand, but would never 
buy it." The garden cultivator is a little more careful, as also the 
grower of wet crops. Yet they have all to learn a great deal about 
the value of manure. Artificial manures are practically unknown ; 
and it is complained all over India that cattle dung is burnt and 
thereby “ wasted " instead of using it as manure. Green-manuring 
is used only by the most intelligent cultivators and in the most 
advanced tracts. Quantitative reasoning is also necessary in judging 
the extent to which Government assessment adds to the difficulties 
of the farmer. Land cannot be exempted from taxation, and the 
only question is whether the assessment is heavy. It is generally 
admitted by the critics of the land revenue administration that the 
assessment is light enough in the Dekhan and it is heavy in Gujarat. 
Much of the dissatisfaction with the land revenue policy has 
disappeared since the introchiction of the reforms initiated in Lord 
Curzon's time. The necessity for a permanent settlement, or at 
least for long-term settlements, continues to be discussed. The 
pitch of the assessment in many parts of the Dekhan works out 
afabout 4 per cent, on the value of the gross out-turn, while the 
traditional share of the produce taken by the best Hindu rulers was 
generally one-sixth, or varied from one-tenth to one-sixth, 'fhis 
tradition is recorded only in the books. The rulers of recent times 
took ^ great deal more than the ideal proportion, besides putting 
on various additional taxes on the cultivators. Those who wish to 
compare the present with the past will find in Mr, Keatinge’s book 
enough of instruction to make them wise, if they are inclined to be 
fair. However we may repeat that if the present is better than 
the past, let the future be better still. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


If a nation that hath no history be happy and if the absence 
of news be good news, the month of May was a happy month for 
the generality of the citizens who take an interest in the public 
welfare. It often happens, however, that the mind does not like to 
dwell on news which produce a depressing effect. Appeals for help 
were constantly emanating from Gujarat and Kathiawar, where 
<3ittle were dying for want of fodder, but human brings, fortunately, 
had not to starve, thanks to the efficient famine relief operations 
of Government, and to some extent the distribution of private 
charity. Substantial contributions for the purchase of fodder came 
from the large fund for charitable relief instituted in Lord Curzou’s 
time by a well-known Feudatory Chief. To him the Bombay 
Residency owes this year a deep debt of gratitude, as also to other 

f hilanthropists. The idea of a separate famine relief fund for this 
•residency has been started. The will to relieve the distressed is 
not wanting. But the wealthy men of Bombay have of late opened 
their pinses so freely for other purposes tliat they may need some 
respite and interval for recuperation before they subscribe largely 
for a permanent famine fund. 

There are reasons to hope that the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar will shortly come to an end. The monsoon has app^ed. 
The opening scene in the first act is not altogether disappointing, 
nor is it absolutely gratifying. The Government meteorologists 
forecast is not very cheering, but at the same time it is not alar- 
ming. India is said to be an isolated country, guarded by mountains 
and the sea. The heavens recognise no such isolation, nor does 
^iommerce. To make a monsoon forecast for India, the weather 
prophet of the Government of India has to study the meteorological 
phenomena of Africa, South America, and Australia, and the reports 
of the ships that experience the weather in the oceans of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The snowfoll in the Himalayas and in 
Central Asia would also appear to affect the rainfall in India.^ With 
all the^ data before him the Director-General of Observatories does 
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not feel confident that he can make a reliable, much less an accurate 
forecast. For whatever his science may at present be worth, he 
does not expect that there will be any “ large defect ” in the total 
rainfall of India. But he fears that the distribution of the rain 
will be unusually irregular, especially in the early part of the mon- 
soon, That is not good news for the famine-stricken area. 

Dissatisfaction in the commercial world of India, outside Cal- 
cutta, is due to two principal causes-^the inability of the railways to 
handle the traffic to the satisfaction of merchants, and the inability 
of the Government to enforce the opium treaty in China. Calcutta 
has commercial politics of her own. The European merchants of 
that city have scarcely reconciled themselves to the loss of prestige 
of the former capital of India, when reports have been started about 
schemes which are said to be not quite acceptable to them. As 
a part of the currency and financial refonns w hich the Government 
is believed to have under tconsideralion, the establishment of a 
central Bank for India on the model of the Bank of England, to 
be located at Delhi, is said to be in contemplation. The report is 
not confirmed, but it is given out that the Calcutta merchants are 
not favourably disposed tow'ards the scheme, whereas their brethren 
elsewhere are of a different state of mind. The block in the railway 
traffic was due to several causes, some of them temporary in their 
operation, like the Delhi Durbar transport and the famine m Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. The Secretary of State, to whom a representation 
was personally made by a deputation, could not promise any 
imme^ate relief, and indeed it is difficult to see how he could have 
committed himself, writhout sufficient consideration, to any promise 
which might have entailed heavy expenditure either on the Govern** 
ment or on the railway companies. The whole of the railway 
policy of the Government of India has recently been much discussed 
in view of the growing demand for rapid and easy communications. 
One opinion is that the Government must care for quantity first 
and build light and cheap railways w’herever they may pay, before 
caring for quality and building broad gauge lines to run trains at 
express speeds. 

The opium merchants have raised a delicate and difficult 
question. The new Government of China does not repudiate 
any treaty obligations, but is unable to enforce obedience to orders 
which are passed to mee't those obligations. It is said that poppy 
'xultivation, wrhich had once been discontinued, has been revived 
in parts of China, and the Indian drug is, contrary to treaties, shut 
out by provincial authorities who are interested iu the sale of the 
local drag. There is nothing to show, as Mr. Montagu said in the 
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House of CommonSi that this inability of the new Government to 
enforce obedience to its orders is not temporary, and no onp can 
advise hostile demonstrations. The advanced Chinese, who have 
set up the Republic, must at heart desire to rid their country of the 
opium habit, but they have not as yet the strength to suppress it. 
Hostilities will not help the trade. The merchants suggest for the 
wesent that inasmucn as the Govermnent, as also the Native 
States, have made huge profits in the past, the' sale of opium in 
India may be stopped untif the accumulated stocks in China are 
disposed of, as otherwise they may so deteriorate in value that the 
firms may be “crushed.” Besides the loss that would fall on 
Government, it appears that the suggested stoppage of sale requires 
certain preliminaries, which must take time. The action, if any, 
which the Govenment is prepared to take, is not } ct announced. 
The question raised in the House of Commons through an inter- 
pellation, as to whether the Government may not rescind the 
agreement to co-operate in the suppression ol the opium habit, 
appears premature. Moreover, if the old slate of things be restored 
and if the old treaties be revived, how can any one be immediately 
in a better position ? 

Mr, Montagu has conciliated the Mussalmans by expresiing 
his regret that they should have misunderstood him and by recog- 
nising the religious bond which holds them all together, whether 
they be in the Panjab or Eastern Bengal, in Madras or in Burma. 
‘ Lord Crewe has pacified Lord Curzon by emphatically repudiating 
the idea that the present Government is engaged in fostering 
among Indian politicians vague hopes of national self-government 
such as is alloM'ed to Canada, South Africa, or Australia. The 
Secretary of State seems to be equally disinclined to make any 
hasty progress towards setting up a federation of autonomous 
provinces in India in the place ol the present Government of India. 
For the present the construction of the new Delhi is being steadily 
pursued, and the revised partition of Bengal is being pushed to its 
logical conclusions. The site for the new capital is fixed by local 
and imported everts, and certain particulars have already been 
announced in Parliament. In the new province of Behar and 
Orissa the establishment of a High Court is already under contem- 
plation. The Calcutta High Court has promised co-operation in 
settling the details of the transfer of a portion of its work to the 
new High Court. The partition will be made more effective and 
satisfactory than would nave been possible under the old scheme, 
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JUDICIAL TRAINING OF INDIAN CIVILIANS. 

To the FJitor of Ea'.t & West. 

Sir , -I have just read Mr. Batty’s second article on the Jadiciftl 
Training of Indian Civilians in the May number of your magazine, and 
trust that you will grant me space for a few remarks. 

Mr. Batty deems it an illogical suspicion that the present want of 
legal training of the Indian Civilian is used ,in some quarters as an 
argument for abolishing the Indian Civil Service. I would repk by 
pointing to Sir H. Cotton’s New India,” and to the frequent allusion 
to the subject in the weekly paper, Mia, edited by Sir Henry’s son. 

Mr. Batty is horrified at my suggestion that English law, which 
is now an optional subject in the open competition, should be made 
compulsory for those candidates who profess themselves ready to join 
the Indian Civil Semce. But it is not meant that those candidates^ 
should spend years in mastering the lawless science of English law. 
Rather, it is shown by experience that those students, who have paid 
some attention to the elements of English law, and are not unfamiliar 
with the legal atmosphere and terminology, are well equipped to attend 
the courts in the year of probation, and to t4ke notes of cases, an 
important item of training, which, it is hoped, will be restored in the 
probationer’s curriculum. Such phrases as the " legal estate ” will not 
puzzle a student who has pursued Professor Goldart’s admirable little 
volume, “Elements of English law” (Home. University Library). 

1 hope Mr. Batty, and others who are interested in my article in the 
Imw Quarterly Review, will understand that I did not suggest that 
English law “in all its ramifications” should be made a subject, 
optional or compulsory, in the open competition. 

As Mr. Batty and 1 are at one in holding that the District Judges 
in India should be chosen from the Indian Civil Service, the only 
question Between us is a^to how the postulants for the District Bench 
should obtain legal training. Mr. Batty suggests that there should be 
a separate open competition in England, the successful candidates being 
those who show a superiority in general culture, and also in the systems 
of Western Jurisprudence. On arrival in India they should not, 
apparently, at once enter the judicial department, for Mr. Batty 
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' has not contemplated or proposed that Civilians, desiring to enter 
the judicial department, should be deprived of the beneht of such 
executive experience as a large number of our present judges have 

S fd. And before he is irrevocably chained to the Bench, the 
an must haye such opportunities of getting into contact with 
the , people as are afforded by the duties of an executive officer ; but in 
Mr. Batty’s opinion the result of such experience will differ from the 
experience gained by work in court as much as the glib and plausible 
t'afo of an interested ^rty in his examination>in-chief differs from the 
variant version as it finally shapes itself under cross-examination, 
Further, though Mr. Batty admits that the budding Collector must 
acmire a knowledge of Indian human nature, the environment, social 
apd economical, of the Indian peasant, a knowledge of the country, 
the p^les, their customs, the land tenures, and the revenue 
administration, there is, he thinks, a danger that “ a judge should have as 
a bakis for his decision a secret storage of preconceived impressions and 
memories, as to which neither party has a chance of cross-examining, 
or of tendering explanation or counter-evidence.” 

'* On the other hand, I deprecate a separate competition examination 
for those Civilians who intend to join the judicial department. The 
tendency will be to intensify the antagonism between the judicial and 
exeeditive departments. Besides, it is not till after some years’ service 
that a Civilian may be able to make up bis mind to join a special 
4epartment. I take it that, according to Mr. Batty’s scheme, a Civilian, 
woo bad not passed the special competitive examination, would be 
unable to join the judicial department at any period of his service, and 
lice vevM a Civilian, who had passed the special, must, though he bad 
shown his superior litness for the executive, be at some stage thrown 
howling into the judicial. 1 maintain that a knowledge of the ellments 
of English law is useful to enry Civilian. The further study (includ- 
ing '* a thoughtful study” of Savigny and Pothier if necessary) required 
for a District Judge can easily be arranged by Government. 


Vours faithfully, 

E. T. CANDY. 

Cmbri^gt, 
fwu, iqi2. 
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M ost of our readers must have read elsewhere the 
mournful news that Mr. B. M. Malabari, founder a^d 
editor of this Magazine, died suddenly at Simla< through 
heart-failure on the night of the i ith of last month. When he 
left Bombay on the previous Sunday, his general health gaye 
no room for suspicion of the impending calamity. He was 
staying at Simla with his friend the Hon. Nawab Zulfiqar 
AIiKban,andtill 9 .p.m. on the fatal Thursday he appeared 
to be in his usual health. He was talking on the telephone 
to Sirdar Jogendra Singh, who is well known to the readers 
of this Magazine, when ]ie was suddenly taken 111 ; he went 
into his room, called for tea, groaned twice, and was no more. 
He died almost within hailing distance from the ConsumptivesT 
Home at Dharampur and on the fourth anniversary t}f the 
.Seva Sadan Society->-the two institutions into which his 
latter-day philanthropic work had materialised. 

Mr. Malabari endeavoured to the utmost of his power to 
right the wrongs of the womanhood of India. He felt for 
tl^m as few have ever felt. The Age of Consent Act was the 
result of his continuous campaign against the iniquities to 
which they were subjected. The women of India owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to him. He cared little for earthly honours, 
but those who honour his memory will be honouring them- 
selves. 

The loss to this Magazine of an able and experienced 
Editor is irreparable. But every effort will be made to conduct 
the Magazine on the usual lines, except that the last few 
pages will be presented in a slightly altered form. 

May his soul rest in peace i 
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AFTER HOME RULE. 


I T is commonly supposed, and the extraordinary care which has 
been taken in the present Home Rule Bill to provide 
that the Protestant minority should be adequately represented in 
the proposed Irish Parliament lends weight to the supposition, 
that difference in religious beliefs will be the preponderating influence, 
in the formation of parties in the Irish House of Commons. But 
while the majority of the members must be Roman Catholics, since 
the great bulk of the people are of that Persuasion, there is hardly a 
possibility that they will form a single homogeneous party, nor is 
it at all probable thdt the present division of parties into National- 
ists aitd Unionists will continue either under these designations or 
any other. And therefore, to those who know Ireland and^can 
estimate the factors which must determine, or, at least, affect to some 
purpose the new^conditions which will obtain if self-goverment mate- 
rialises, all the elaborate ' precautions which those w'ho framed 
the present Bill have taken to safeguard the interests of the 
minority, seem a veritable waste of time and labour. 

In politics, as in other things, it is unsafe to prophesy before 
you know,, and it would be difficult to forecast with any preten- 
sions to accuracy the nature and numerical strength of the parties 
that are likely to come into being under the new regime, but that 
the formation of partias will proceed on lines different from those 
which have divided the representatives of Ireland into two camps 
labelled respectively Nationalist and Unionist, will be evident from 
an examination of the conditions under which the present system 
exists. 
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The present Nationalist party in the House of Commons is the 
articulate expression of the Irish demand for Home Rule. For this 
purpose its members are elected ; on this ground it appeals for the 
support of the people. They represent no particular interests, nor 
are they chosen by reason of possessing any particular qualifications. 
If a candidate possesses average ability, if be is able to make an 
intelligible speech, he answers all requirements, provided that he is 
guaranteed to be a sound Nationalist. The candidate generally puts 
himself forward under the aegis of the official organisation of the 
Parliamentary party, and if the choice of the local branch receives 
the approval of the party leaders, his election is usually a foregone 
conclusion. The system does not always bring about the survival of 
the fittest, nor has the candidate who possesses qualifications espec- 
ially fitting him for parliament work a better chance than, or even 
as good a chance as, the eloquent windbag. The ignorant are capti- 
vated by the eloquence and the more intelligent are indifferent, 
khowing that the only duty of a Nationalist member is to vote, 
and that the vote of the fool is just as effective on a division as 
that of the ablest, and recognising that for a party such as the 
Nationalist party, with a single aim and w’hose only resource lies 
in the unity and strength with which it enters the division lobby, 
it is not the ability of the individual that blatters as much as 
whether he will or not fit into the party machine, and act an'd vote 
as he is ordered. The Nationalist party is therefore a machine. It 
is better disciplined than any of the other parties in the House of 
Commons ; it possesses men of undoubted ability, and taken as a 
whole it need not dread comparison with others,— but even its 
warmest admirers would hesitate to say that it is representative 
of the best in Ireland. The Unionist party is composed of those 
persons only that have the imprimatur of the Society of Orange- 
men, and its sole purpose is to oppose Home Rule. Its members 
are men of independent means and usually come from a higher 
social stratum than the majority of their Nationalist fellow country- 
men, but they are chosen in something thei same manner and as a 
party have shown themselves lacking in the essentials of constructive 
statesmanship. Of them it can be said with even greater reason 
that they do not at all represent the intelligence of Ulster 
Protestants. 
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Under a Home Rule Government quite a new set of factors will 
arise and modify previous conditions. It is possible that flie recent 
outbreak of sectarian feeling in Ulster may have the effect of causing 
the representatives of Protestant constituencies in Ulster to organ-, 
ise themselves on a sectarian basis, and the prestige which the 
obtaining of Home Rule will bring to John Redmond and the 
party he leads may be sufficient to secure their predominance in 
the new Parliament, but neither of these influences will endure. 
The movement for and against self-government in Ireland has been 
made possible by the fact that sections of conflicting opinions have 
been content either to acquiesce in the larger movements or to be 
satisfied with a passive resistance as long as Home Rule seemed 
within reach, but the latter once attained, there is nothing 
to prevent these divergent forces from manifesting them- 
selves, and that they will do so seems pretty certain. In the domain 
of Nationalist politics, for instance, there are two organisations 
neither of which subscribes to the policy of the Parliamentary pqrty, 
except in that they both seek for Home Rule. These are the All 
for Ireland League founded by William O’Brien, and the Sinn Fein 
organisation, which represents the ultra-nationalist section. The 
former rejects the Nationalist-cum-Liberal alliance and would have 
the Irish question settled by a Conference representative of all parties, 
a procedure which proved so successful in the case of the Land 
Purchase Bill. This organisation has succeeded in sending a small 
number of members to the House of Commons; but theire is 
nothing in its objects or its methods so distinctive as to warrant 
the formation of a new party, and its origin is due to a revolt against 
the absolutism of the Directory of the United Irish League, the 
organisation of the Nationalist party. It did not meet with much 
Success, not through want of sympathy, but because many who 
agreed With its views felt that with a Government pledged to Home 
Rule in power, the time w’as inopportune for starting a movement 
which, however good in itself, tended to disrupt the forces making 
for Home Rule, and^Ahey therefore refrained from giving it the 
support which under other circumstances they would have freely 
afiorded. The Sinn Fein movement too has within the last few 
years been to a great extent arrested by the same 'causes, 
but both this and the other will assert themselves^ in the 
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future and serve to check the undue predominance of any single 
party. 

Thus far in the sphere of politics. But political considerations 
cannot hope to maintain in the future the paramountcy which they 
have in the past successfully asserted, and important economic 
issues are certain to come to the front. Of these the most immi- 
nent, at the present time, are the increasing class consciousness 
of the agriculturist, and the position of the industrial worker. 
Within the last few years, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
founded by Sir Horace Plunkett to improve agricultural effort in 
production and distribution by means of co-operation, and which 
has been attended with great success, has been viewed with ever- 
increasing disfavour by the official Nationalist organisation, and the 
subsidy which it formerly received from the Department of Agri- 
culture has been discontinued through the pressure exerted by the 
Parliamentary party on the Liberal Government and the President of 
the Department of Agriculture. It is well known that the resigna- 
tion of Sir Horace Plunkett was brought about by the same agency, 
and although other reasons were alleged, there is no doubt that 
his connection with the I.A.O.S. was the principal cause of the 
opposition to his continuance in office. The chief accusation levelled 
against the promoters of the I.A.O.S., to justify antagonism to a 
society which has been such a conspicuous success, is that they 
have attempted to use the organisation as a means of weakening 
the home Rule forces, by trying to induce the farmers to refrain 
from taking part in political agitation. This charge has been indig- 
nantly repelled by the persons concerned, and doubtless in all 
sincerity, but there is this much ground for the complaint, that the 
promotion of such an organisation does, without conscious effort on 
the part of the promoters, weaken the assertion of the demand for 
Home Rule, although it may not impair its intensity, for it creates 
anew and absorbing interest. But whether the accusation was 
justified or not, whether it was made in good faith on the one side, 
and denied with equal good faith on the othe*' are immaterial consi- 
derations ; for the mainspring of the opposition to the I.A.O.S. was 
economic, not political. Trade jealousy was in the background and 
the traders used the political machine for their own ends. One of 
the principal aims of the co-operative movement in agriculture 
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is to prevent the exploitation of the agriculturist, to make agricul- 
tural societies self-sufficient, and as far as possible to eliminate the 
middleman. They thus threaten the economic interests of the rural 
towns, and the shop-keepers are naturally desirous to limit 
their activities as much as possible. They have succeeded vith the 
plea of politics, in hampering the work of the I.A.O.S, temporarily 
but the question remains to be decided and both sides will undoubt- 
edly see that their interests are duly represented in the new 
Parliament. In Ireland the industrial workers are numerit^ly insig- 
nificant compared with the corresponding class in Great Britain, 
but they are to-day more powerful than ever before, and will seek 
and obtain representation. In Belfast they form a large percentage 
of the population. Hitherto they have allowed themselves to be 
submerged beneath the flood of party politics, but indications are 
not wanting that they are preparing to organise themselves on a 
class basis and are determined to subordinate politics to more 
immediate interests. 

• The evidence might be prolonged, but enough has been afforded 
to prove that the division, of Ireland into two camps is impos- 
sible in the future,' that aims and objects different from those 
hitherto obtaining will bring about combinations utterly 
unUke the present) and that the recognition of separate social and 
economic interests will tend to submerge both sectarian and polit- 
ical differences. There will also be a change in the personnel of 
the representatives ; the mere orator will be at a discount and the 
era of the specialist will have arrived. If anybody was considered 
good enough to be elected a member of Parliament in the past, in 
future nobody will be too good, and if the Ireland of to-day is as 
prolific in men of genius as that which produced Burke, Sheridan 
Grattan, and Flood, the Irish House of Commons will have no 
reason to fear comparison with any. 


L, MACDERMOTT. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY WORK. 


O UR beloved King>Emperor's reply to the deputation of the 
Calcutta University which waited! on His Majesty Iseems 
indeed to have been a rousing trumpet-call to the existing univer> 
sities to turn over a new leaf and take a definite step towards 
development into something like the teaching universities of 
Great Britain and the Continent. His Majesty’s exhortation to 
educated Indians to persevere in the path of educational progress, 
which seemed at one time as though it would receive a set-back*, 
owing to the deplorable fanaticism of the last few years, has been 
quickly followed by large and generous grants from the Imperial 
Government towards the development of university work. The 
two main and universally acknowledged faults of the existing 
provincial universities are the total absence, first, of university 
teaching and, secondly, of what might be termed the university 
atmosphere necessary to foster the proper fervour for original 
work.^ In the course of the last few years these defects have 
been so strikingly felt by educated Indians that the attention 
of some of the best thinkers, many of whom occupied 
trusted and responsible positions at these universities, was forcibly 
drawn to them, and measures for their removal were hotly discussed. 
The outcome, as the Indian public well know, was the enthusiastic 
support of the proposed new sectarian universities. It had, indeed, 
been latterly felt that a spirit '[of research and an atmosphere of plain 
living and high tbinking,which form so promineifua feature in the older 
universities of England and Germany, and[also, to come nearer home, 
^1 the ashramas of the Classic Aryans, could not be created otherwise 
than on a religious basis. Experience had no doubt shown that 
the importation of even first-rate men of the English universities 
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with special scales of incremental pay, the chance of securing a well* 
paid Directorship of Public Instruction towards the end of their 
service, an ultimate special pension for valuable services 
rendered, and a title to crown their retirement, could not in 
any way contribute to the 'creation of the desired atmosphere. 
Nor could the concentrated enthusiasm and the divine fervour of 
the serious workers of a quasi>religious institution make much 
impression on the imaterial supplied^ It would be very surprising 
if it did. So long as practically the whole mass of budding 
graduates was swayed by the purely mercenary motive of securing 
comfortable jobs in the public service, the chances of a desire for 
research work were very remote indeed. Happily the com- 
petitionwala’s day is ended, and it is to be hoped that earnest 
students with superior meptal powers will now turn their attention 
to work which may bring them everlasting glory and an honoured 
place in the aristocracy of intellect instead of a passing notice in an 
administration report. 

. It is apparent, however, that the Government of India had 
felt the full force of the views of these latter-day Indians, 
and it was perhaps this feeling that made them condescend to stand 
sponsor for the new sectarian universities. But there is a general 
belief that a large •majority of the Local Governments consulted 
wei% against this new departure from the settled traditions of 
government, and it had been well ^ if the Government of 
India had accepted this opinion, or at any rate put off the 
consideration of the question for some time so as to have an 
opportunity to observe whether the sectarian movement was a 
genuine one or merely the backwash ota pseudo-swadeshism, as 
subsequent events tend to indicate. The Viceregal word has, however, 
been passed, and it is against British honour to withdraw it ; so 
the sectarian universities may be settled facts in the course of 
the next few years. It now only remains to be seen how 
this new experiment will progress, and all educated Indians will 
watch it with keen interest. Latterly the Government of India 
seem to have fel!^ the grave effect of their hasty decision, 
arrived at without consultation with the existing provincial 
universities, which were of their own making and which deserved 
better consideration at their hands. The imperial grants announced 
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in the Viceregal Council are apparently an amende for past 
slightSi and as they are for the development of university vrork; 
the Imperial Government's views have evidently undergone 
modification and have reverted to the theory that the 
development of university work is possible without bringing 
in the element of religion. It rests] with the Senates of the 
provincial universities to take advantage of the existing Viceregal 
mood by straining every effort to make the experiment a com- 
plete success. The .first instalment of the grant to the Bombay 
University has been announced to be Rs. 45,000 recurring and 
Rs. 3,00,000 non-recurring, and on the proper use of this grant and 
in the wake of the success arising from its utilisation will no doubt 
depend the question of further grants for continued experiment. 
The proposals for utilising this grant seem to be now before the 
Senate, and it behoves all the members of that body to give full con- 
sideration to the various views that may be suggested to them 
either in the Senate or outside it. As the final goal for us is that of a 
teaching university with a research atmosphere, any proposal 
which is not likely to lead definitely towards the attainment of 
that goal in the course of the next few years stands condemned on 
that account. It has been suggested that the creation of a full-time 
Registrarship and a new Inspectorship of Colleges are the first items 
deserving the consideration of the University. It may, howeve/, be 
pointed out that the latter item is altogether out of place 
in the Bombay University system, and that the acceptance of the 
former will depend upon the new duties that may be assigned 
to the Registrar. In the Calcutta University there is an 
inspectorship of colleges, but it should be remembered that the 
creation of such an appointment there is necessitated by the vast 
number of second-grade colleges affiliated to the university, 
which are rather too many for the limited time and energies of the 
University Inspection Committee and require the full attention of 
a whole-time officer. The Calcutta University's example may be 
followed by the Madras University, which is^imilarly situated in 
the matter of its second-grade colleges. Further, in both these 
provinces the new university developments seem to indicate that 
the second-grade college will in the course of the next generation 
occppy its proper place as a sort of an entrance school, like the 
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larger public schools of England, preparing candidates for a three 
years* honours course for the B. A. or B. Sc. degrees, only 
difference between the college and the Englishr public school 
being that the former will be under the immediate control of the 
university jiand presumably with attendant advantages. It may 
also be stated that in Madras the Intermediate Examination, which 
comes at the end of this second-grade college course, is prescribed 
as the entrance qualification for the medical and engineering 
courses, and the tendency in Calcutta is towards a similar rule. 

These phases are altogether conspicuous by their absence from 
the recent developments of the Bombay University. Here the 
Honours B,A. course of the revised cirriculum is still a something 
tacked on to the pass course and occupying a period of only two years ; 
the entrance qualification* to the professional colleges is the 
Previous and not the Intermediate ; and the number of arts colleges 
affiliated to the university is only eleven. Probadly in the course 
of the next generation Bombay will make up her mind to follow 
'"Mailras in this matter as it has done in the matter of discarding a 
second language as a compulsory subject^ for the B.A. degree, hnd 
we may see the establishment of a number of second-grade 
colleges in the different centres of the presidency, qpd perhaps also 
the institution of 'the concomitant Honours B.A. course of three 
years followed by an M.A. course of two years. Then, indeed, the 
M.A. of the Bombay University will be worthy of his degree, and 
with his seven years’ university training may stand on fair terms of 
quality w’ith the Ph.D. of the German universities. But so long 
as things are what they are, it is premature to consider a full* 
time inspectorship, and its institution will be a waste of money 
which could be used more profitably in the development of the 
teaching side of the university. It may also be added titat the 
scant respect with which some of the Principals of colleges treated 
the remarks of the last University Inspection Committee does not 
tend to indicate a better regard for a single inspector, whose 
attainments must q^cessarily be limited to a particular branch 
of science or philosophy and who will be the servant of the Syndi- 
cate, among whom are several Principals of colleges. Further, an 
inspector of a division in the Government Educational Department 
say, for instance, the Central Division, has to inspect about 190 
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secondary schools having standards ranging in number from 5 to 7 
in each. , He has, moreover, a lot of work as the general final 
authority in all matters connected with the vast system of primary 
education in his division. Again, secondary schools have Indian 
headmasters, whose Oriental languor and easygoing methods 
require greater attention from the inspector than a college with a 
European principal and staff would. Yet for all this work and a 
lot of correspondence and report-writing, one man is considered 
sufiScient in our secondary education system, which works very satis- 
factorily. The proposed inspector of colleges will have only eleven 
colleges to inspect, his work being confined to a single class. 
Moreover, I doubt very much whether we can get a professional 
expert, well versed in English mathematics, science and a host of 
second languages, which form the curriculum of the Previous course, 
ana the inspectoi^^ work will in the circumstances be confined to his 
special subject only. I need not add that the inspector in the 
secondary education system is superior in status to the headmaster 
of the schools he inspects, and that in itself exacts respect for his views 
from thp headmasters. The university inspector’s position will 
necessarily be far below that of the Principal of a college, and it is a 
question whether the reports that the former may submit will 
command sufficient respect at the hands of the latter, expert though 
the inspector may be. For the respect that Bombay pays to expert 
reports vide the treatment that Dr. Bentley's malaria report 
received at the hands of the members of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion. Dr. Bentley’s report was strictly technical^ which the inspec- 
tor's report will not be. At any rate, the discussions in the 
Senate during the last few years tend only to confirm my belief 
that the inspection reports will be little more than a waste of 
paper*^* In matters of general interest we are all ' experts ' 
here 1 The real difficulty regarding the Previous class can be got 
over by making the Intermediate examination cover the two years' 
course, as in other Indian universities. 

It has, however, to be admitted that the present organisation of 
the University Inspection Committee is not quite satisfactory. 
The members of the Committee- are not whole-time officers 
even at intervals, but make their visits of inspection during their 
spare hours at a time when they are actually Jolbwing their usual 
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vocations. In the circumstances the visits are of short duration and 
are confined to what 1 may call the mere accessories of college 
tuition, viz., (i) whether attendance is marked for evefy hour of the 
day or once only in the course of the day, (2) whether the discipline 
of the boys in the various classes is good, (3) whether the lecture 
halls and their equipment are up to the standard required, (4) whether 
professors have a good delivery, (5) whether they merely dictate' 
notes, reading them out of a note book, or whether they deliver 
lectures in the true sense of the term, and other miscellaneous things 
of this kind. These things have, no doubt, their own importance, 
and the University Inspection Committee has done a lot of good by 
its visits of inspection, but there are other things equally important 
which are practically lost sight of in the present form of inspection. 
For instance, how far a professor is proficient in the subject whiqh 
he teaches which, by the way, cannot always be gauged by his 
degree ; how far he has the tact and the gift to communicate 
an enthusiasm in the subject which he teaches ; and how far he has 
kept in touch with the latest discoveries and advances made in his 
special subject since he left behind the portals of his university— 411 
these require a man of well-trained judgment, who arrives at his 
decisions only after a thorough and complete series of visits 
at times when the professor is actually lecturing on his subjects. In 
these circumstances it is apparent that the University Inspection Com- 
mittee should confine itself to the general arrangements in colleges 
as it has hitherto done. It may consist of not more than three mem- 
bers, who should be whole-time officers during the short period of their 
duty. For the closer inspection in each subject the University may 
be advised to appoint from time to time a special officer who will 
work full time for a period of about three months. Such a pqrson 
can easily be borrowed from one of the affiliated colleges f6¥ the 
short period of deputation which will occur only once in the course 
of a quinquennium under ordinary circumstances. These slight 
modifications of the present arrangements for the inspection of 
affiliated colleges will a great way towards meeting our require- 
ments for some years to come. 

On the other band, a full-time registrarship seems to be a 
requirement well worth the consideration of the Senate. The 
registrar’s duties will have, however, to be considerably extended • 
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in order to give him full occupation as a whole<time officer. The 
other suggestions made below for utilising the grant will no doubt 
incidentally provide the registrar with the necessary extra work. 
They will also require that thettegistrar should not be merely a sort 
of a superior and efficient clerk to the Syndicate, but that he should 
be a first-rate scholar with a turn preferably for English language 
and literature and a love for original work. He should be pre-emi- 
nently a social being, who will not disdain to mix freely with 
the undergraduates and graduates. If he has a good command 
of English and is a little bit of an orator, he will be just 
the* man that is wanted. Such a man would presumably be 
an Indian graduate of an English university or an English graduate 
who is a member of a Missionary society and has worked for some 
time in a Missionary college in the Bombay Presidency. 

As stated above, the two main desiderata of our university are, 
first, real university teaching and, secondly, a university atmosphere. 
Of these the first undoubtedly is the more important, and has lat- 
terly, owing perhaps to the large number of candidates of all sorts 
taking up an arts course, been a crying want with the more intelligent 
among undergraduates. Anybody with a turn for originality, w'ho 
has actually undergone the arts course of the Bombay university in 
any of its affiliated colleges, must have keenly felt the depressing 
effect of class routine, which has necessarily to be toned down to 
the level of the least intelligent students. Fortunately the univer- 
sity has after all created an Honours degree (though not an Honours 
course) for the more intelligent students of the arts course, and the 
examination for this degree, though not altogether separate from 
that for the Pass degree, provides scope for the exercise of superior 
mental powers. As the courses themselves are not distinct, it is 
doubtful whether individual colleges will have regular extra lectures 
for the Honours students. In these circumstances it seems to be a 
worthy object for the university to take up this part of the work of 
colleges. Having regard to the predilections of the Bombay 
students towards certain subjects, and the atmosphere already created 
by such eminent ‘men as Dr. Bhandarkar, 'the late Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson, and scholars like Dr. Peterson and others who have left 
these shores and are no more amongst us, the university will have 
at present to confine itself to (i) languages, (a) Indian history 
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antiquities and archaeology, and (3) economics ; and the professors to 
be appointed will be : 

(1) A professor of English prose literature. 

(2) A professor of English poetry and drama. 

(3) A professor of Sanskrit literature. 

(4) A professor of Indian history, antiquities and archaeology. 

(5) A professor of economics with special reference to Indian 

circumstances. ^ 

I need not further expatiate upon the peculiar fitness of the 
above subjects to the conditions prevailing in Bombay. It will be 
seen that the physical and natural sciences have been tabooed from 
the scope of the university's work. Having regard to the opinion 
held about Bombay graduates by the authorities of the Indian 
Institute of Science, considerable time will have to elapse before 
the university can profitably take up work in those subjects which, 
on account of their appendages of laboratories for practical work, 
will also be beyond the limited means of the university for years 
to -come. Moreover, there is the Government Royal Institute of 
Science which will provide the proper facilities for undergraduates, 
and for post-graduate study there is of course the Indian Institute 
of Science itself. The second desideratum, namely, the creation 
of a university atmosphere, will indeed become a more important 
matter in the days to come, especially in contrast to the sectarian 
universities with their religious background. There are, however, 
a number of educated Indians who believe that an atmosphere 
of the kind, so far as it is conducive to a spirit of research, can be 
created by other means than that of religion, having regard specially 
to the great divergence among the dogmas of the various sects of 
the Hindus and Mahomedans and the vast differences in customs 
and manners in the different parts of the country over which these 
sects are spread. It is for the university to take advantage of 
this current belief before it is too late. The spirit of sectarianism 
is abroad and the Government of India seem to have accepted the 
rather doubtful principle of a multiplication of universities as a 
panacea for the shortcomings of the existing federal bodies. 

Regarding the measures to be taken by the university, it may 
be suggested that the foremost is the extension of the scope 
and usefulness of the university library. A reference section of the 
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library will have to be opened, where due provision should be made 
by way of furniture and electric fans and lights and other require- 
ments, necessary to enable a good number of Honours students 
to work at the same time without causing inconvenience to one 
another. Those students may be charged a small term fee for 
the privilege, and they may also be permitted to take home non- 
reference books on payment of a deposit if necessary. The library 
rules should also be relaxed sb as to entitle an Honours student to 
a ticket of admission on the production of a certificate from thft 
Principal of his college. Standing in equal, if not greater, importance 
with the above measures, is the establishment of a monthly magazine 
conducted by the university and under the editorship of the registrar. 
The leading affiliated colleges have now, no doubt, magazines of 
their onm, but they appear perhaps once a term and sometimes 
they do not appear at all. The editors of these journals have so 
often to request their outside friends for articles that, weary of 
these rounds of begging, they allow all sorts of puerile matter to be 
included in order to make up a decent issue. All this seems to "be 
a waste of labour and funds. The university magazine will have 
a wider choice of contributors and, on account of its wider circulation, 
correspondents will submit carefully prepared dissertations worthy 
of the importance and dignity of the magazine. It will thus 
stimulate superior powers of expression in the English language, 
w'hich to us Indians are the first requisite for laying before the 
public the results of any original studies that may have occupied 
our attention. The magazine will also tend to keep old boys in 
touch with the university, at any rate for some time after graduation. 
Allied to the above is the third measure, which is the establishment 
of a Univemity Union in which the leading magazines and news- 
papers of the day will be kept for the use of graduates and undergra- 
duates. The Union, the admission to which may also be regulated 
by a small term fee, should also encourage the elocutionary and 
debating powers of its members, like the English university unions, 
by the institution of weekly lectures andg debates during term 
time. The above three measures seem to me to be essential for 
laying down the foundations of a university atmosphere which 
would in time create an enthusiastic fervour among graduates for 
their Alma Mater as distinct from the colleges where they studied. 
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Under the existing conditions the college is all in all and the 
university nowhere, and the acquaintance of many a mofussil 
graduate with the university is limited to a period of two or three 
hours on the Convocation day. The sooner this anomaly is ended 
the better. The measures suggested above will go a great way 
towards forging closer bonds of union without requiring a large 
amount from the recurring grant, but the buildings for the reference 
section o,f the library and the university union may perhaps take 
up a substantial portion of the non-recurring grant. The sums 
will, however, be usefully spent and the Bombay University will 
have the satisfaction of being placed on a par with the University 
of a sister Presidency in laying down a new model line of 
departure to the other Indian universities. The improvements will 
also remove the blemish attached to the body in Mr. Orange's last 
quinquennial review of education in India, that it bad reluctantly 
made just the minimum of improvement required under the Indian 
Universities Act. If it be not out of place, it may be suggested 
as a finishing stroke to these measures that the university should 
require that all matriculates entering affiliated colleges should at 
the time register their names on the university books and should 
be required to pay a small fee of, say, Rs. 5 for the same. This 
formal affair would serve to draw the attention of the under- 
graduates to that otherwise invisible vague body. 

The above indicated activities are, equally with the residential 
systemy the elementary notions upon which the solid foundations 
of the English universities are based, and those bodies may indeed 
be surprised that the Indian universities have all the while been 
existent without caring to notice these primary requirements. 
However, it is never too late for us to mend, and mend, I hope, 
we shall. 

In concluding, I crave indulgence for a few further remarks on 
the subject of university lectures. It seems to me that the 
whole point of, university lectures, as distinct from college lectures, 
is to bring together those few students who alone can be expected 
to study any subject for its own sake and devote themselves to 
a life of.researcb, or at any rate to follow the profession of teaching, 
which is, under present Indian conditions, the only profession that 
gives scope for original work in leisure hours; and the object 
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of the recent institution of Honours courses in the Indian. 
..universities appears to be t^ same, viz., to sift the grain 
froH the chaff or, in other words, to separate those students who 
have a Ipve of learning for its own sake from those who just 
want to have the two letters (B. A.) which are the open sesame 
to the upper subordinate ranks of the public service. The 
university lectures should therefore be confined to Honours students 
if it is desired that any benefit should issue from them and a real 
impetus be given to the cause of original work. This necessarily 
involves the congregation of all such students in one central place. 
Such a place in our university would be Bombay itself, where the 
best colleges affiliated to the university are located. 

It has, however, been suggested that the university lectured 
should not be confined to one centre only, but that they should be 
repeated at all the various centres where affiliated colleges are 
situated in the presidency. This suggestion altogether loses sight 
of the main object of these lectures, which is to bring the best 
intellects together in one place in order to exact by daily competi- 
tion among them a high standard of excellence in the work turned 
out, which is the only basis for the creation of the much desired 
intellectual atmosphere so indispensable for original research 
work. It has also 'been suggested that the* university lectures 
should be confined to the M. A. course only. This s’eeras 
to indicate a deficiency of understanding regarding the relative 
functions of the B. A. and M. A. courses. In the B. A, courses, 
one is still an undergraduate, and, so to speak, in leading-strings 
and requires the help of regular lectures to guide one's studies, 
which are merely subsidiary to the lectures. In the M. A. course 
one is expected to stand on one’s own legs and accustom oneself to 
original work by working independently with just as little help 
from a professor as is absolutely necessary for further progress. 
These relative functions will make it quite clear that regular daily 
lectures are out of place in the M. A. course but should properly 
come in an Honours B. A. course only, li then there are to be 
university lectures for Honours students, they will have to be 
delivered at Bombay only, as stated above. This necessarily means 
that the Honours courses should not be permitted in the mofussil 
colleges, which should confine themselves to the turning out of 
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graduates in the pass course for the various public services in the 
presidency as hitherto. If this logical arrangemept cannot be 
accepted by the university and the mofussil colleges, then I think 
we shall have to give up all tall .talk about teaching universities, 
university lectures and research work, and continue in our old beaten 
track of conducting examinations and issuing certificates, leaving all 
teaching work to the new sectarian universities. In this con- 
nection, however, a warning note may be sounded for the rousing of 
those who are still in a lethargic state in this matter. As I have 
stated above, the spirit of sectarianism is abroad. In this land of 
stunning contrasts and diametrical extremes, sectarianism will not 
be satisfied with mere dogmatic theology or ponderous dialectics. 
Our past history tells us that we have kept but a thin dividing line 
between theological disputations and religious fanaticism, and the 
use to which the Bhagvadgita has been put in the events of the last 
few years does not tend to show that we have improved much by 
six decades of higher education. Indeed, if you scratch an educated 
Indian, beneath the outer rind of Occidental education you will 
frequently find the religious fanatic. Further, the Government 
of India have accepted the principle of multiplying universities and 
also of their establishment on a religious basis. In these circum- 
stancp it behoves all those who are interested in the prestige 
of the existing provincial universities and the furtherance of 
their immense, power for good, to put forth every effort necessary 
for preventing their being eclipsed by the sectarian universities, 
and I have every hope that the Bombay University Fellows 
will have the courage to look facts in the face and accept the 
inevitable measures which are necessary for the development of 
university work. 

Regarding the time and place for the lectures to be delivered 
by the proposed university professors, it may be stated that as the ' 
Bombay colleges generally close their classes by 3 p.m., the period 
from 3.30 to 5,30 seems to be the most appropriate for university 
lectures^ and that pej'haps the examination halls of the Royal 
Institute of Science will meet the requirements of the university for 
spme time to come. These halls which will be only a few. paces 
from the present university offices, will provide the necessary and 

most convenient place for delivering the university lectures during 
49 
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term time. If the suggestion is agreeable, there is not much time 
to lose before approaching Govepment in the matter. His Eaceh 
lency Sir George Clarke, who has done so much for the develop- 
ment of the Bombay University, will shortly retire from the scene 
of bis Herculean labours amidst the parting regrets of a sorrowful 
public on whose good his all-pervading activities centred and on 
whose behalf his whole energy was spent evep at a time of 
domestic bereavement. The University must therefore now be up 
and doing and hurry up discussion on the pending proposals. To 
perpetuate the memot}' of the extraordinary interest shown by 
His Excellency, the proposed university professor of economics 
may appropriately be styled the Sir George Clarke Professor of 
Economics, 


" D.\I!BLER," 
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I N a recent article the writer referred to the modern moralist's 
hatred of luxury, and his continual inveighing against the vices 
of over-ease and over-comfort as threatening decadence to the 
human race. The writer would now like to go further and show 
not merely that this over.lujAiry is not particularly prevalent, but 
also that it would be better if it were. So far from nations 
perishing through over-luxury, oftener they die through over- 
simplicity, over-strenuousness, and one might add over-reliance on 
physical hygiene. Thus we see in history Sparta, with its splendid 
system of living, its obedience to the laws of heredity, its rules 
founded on natural science and hygiene — yet with so little force 
in itself that after a few centuries it was merged into the ordinary 
life of Greece, the luxurious unstrenuous life that endured so much 
later and influenced the world. 

This fact, not generally recognised, is noticeable in modern 
history as in the past. The simple, austere Puritans left nothing 
of value in American history — only the reaction into tlie frequent 
divorces and soulless money-grubbing that characterise their 
descendants to-day. No more striking instance of the truth just 
mentioned is shown than in the history of colonial life, it is 
generally assumed that colonies do or should live longer than the, 
parent land. When colonies are founded, besides the practical, 
immediate need, there is the vague idea of giving the old stock 
another lease of life. A false analogy with the family idea is here 
put forward with the ugp of the word “ parent ’’-land, the assumption 
being that the parent land will die and the child-land grow up 
and survive. The assumption is founded on the idea that the 
simple, strenuous life of the colonies has preservative forces. 
So far from this being the case, the history of all ages has shown 
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that colonies invariably die out before the nation that gave them 
birth. Such yras the case with Rome, and with the nations anterior 
to Rome. The simple strenuous life of the colonies did not save 
them from earlier extinction. Signs of the same may be seen in 
England to-day. The evidences that show decay are stronger in 
the offshoots than in the parent-stem. Those who know both 
the colonies and England realise that it is .more likely tliat the 
former should “ peter out ” than that the latter should do so. 

The truth is that the strenuous, simple life, especially when 
forced upon every member of the community, is as unnatural and 
debasing in its effects as luxury and good living. Man was 
never intended for w'hat may be termed the superior animal exist- 
ence, and to attempt to thrust or entice him into it is to invite strange 
reprisals on the part of Nature. It is safer for man to keep the 
one devil of luxury and pleasure-loving (for this kills itself 
in time) than to have in its place the seven that result from 
self-conscious strenuousness and over-simplicity of individual and 
national existence. 

The reason of this lies in the fact that what we may frankly 
call the love of pain is more innate in us than is usually imagined. 
Generally speaking, it needs less encouragement than people think. 
The desire for what materialists call a rough time (what in religi- 
ous people is felt as the need of penance) is part of human nature, 
It cannot be eradicated, it is as much part of that Nature as the 
opposite desire for ease and luxury, and it is more lasting than 
the opposite desire for ease and luxury. Pleasure has no such 
faithful disciples as has pain. Monte Carlo gaming tables attract 
adherents less fervent than Thibetan monasteries. St. Simeon 
Stylites stayed longer on his pillar than Nero in his palace. When 
the passion for penance seizes a human soul it holds it in firmer 
thrall than does any passion for pleasure ; for pleasure is not a 
descent down a hill, as it is so often pictured. Rather is it a sea 
wherein we plunge only to return to the surface in spite of 
ourselves. The more we think of it the less seldom can we realise 
the embodiment of, that simple oft-quoted phrase “ the pleasure- 
lover." The man who pursues pleasure from the cradle to the' 
grave is practically non-existent ; the man who pursues pain from 
the cradle to the grave is ever3'where. 
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All this may seem mere rhetoric, perhaps fantasy ; but it is 
necessary to recognise the truth of this deep-seated instinct if we 
wish to comprehend the danger of to-day. This instinct is 
deep-seated and inherent, yet it is admittedly in some danger, and 
that is, not through over-luxury, as some would make out, but 
through the unnatural exercise of the penance instinct in the 
social and industrial wbrld of to-day. Formerly, in a sense, there 
were few ups and downs in life ; men remained in the same class 
and enjoyed the same means from the cradle to the grave. In those 
days men took what penance they needed from religion— they 
might take too much, but that was their own doing. Now a man 
finds his penance in the ups and downs of life, over-toil, under-pay* 
ment, and a whole host of new uncertainties that have come into 
being in modern times. That this is not exaggerated may be 
proved when we consider the financial side of life. “ Where can 
we keep our money ? " asks a representative of the large 
middle classes in a newspaper the other day. He tells of safe 
companies in which he invested money— and lost. He then 
tried gilt-edged securities and here again found trouble. Later 
he put money in the now notorious Birkbeck Bank and was 
one of those that^ waited in a queue all night to receive 
bacl^ humbly and gratefully a moiety of their money. There is 
absolutely no place where the man w'ho has wrung a little money 
out of the world can leave it in safety. Some investors are 
placing it, in safe ” banks and then insuring it ! Even the 
Post Office Savings Bank is now declared to be not absolutely 
secure. 

The manner in which the poor and the rather-poor are thus 
penanced would have caused astonishment and revolt in the 
so-called penance times. Thus the modern soul often receives 
more punishment than it needs. Everything is without or against 
his consent. The factory is not primarily a penance room, 
it is a place wherein a manufacturer wants to make money. A 
strike-maker, again, is«ot a priest. He does not arrange starvation 
and time for meditation according to the psychic needs of the 
unemployed. The man who needs this will escape ; the man who 
has bad over-much will have over-much again. Any ethical good 
done here and there will be swamped in the ethical evil. 
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Yet here is the new strange superstition~the superstition 
that somehow holds those modern evils to have a good side to 
them. It is one of the most astonishing facts that this age 
cannot see how infinitely more superstitious it is than any which 
preceded it. Superstition has simply taken another form, an even 
greater form, for we uphold simplicity of life for its own sake and 
not, as the ancient races, because it was pleasing to God. Thus 
we would laugh at Carnegie as a religious maniac if he elected to 
go a pilgrimage on hard peas ; we might possibly clap him into an 
asylum. We applaud him, however, when we hear of him living 
simply for the good of his character. The alleged ragged coat of 
the Duke of Norfolk is quoted with respect as if it w'ere the habit 
of a Carthusian monk. There is no reason why it should be ragged ; 
probably if there were a reason there would be no admiration. 
Similarly, the milk diet of an American millionaire acquires the 
sanctity formerly yielded to the herbal fare of St. Anthony — only 
with the difference that it is the cult of simplicity for its own 
sake apart from any desire of pleasing Heaven. The superstition 
goes further, however ; these men of wealth choose their penance. 
Like Hetty Green, the American millionairess, they elect to 
remain poor in one thing or another. They haye retained or gained 
the mediaeval right to choose. With the rank and file it is nqt so. 
They do not choose their owm penance ; they do not even have 
it chosen for them by wise teachers or priests. 

A great penance mahine has been cerected, our modern life 
system, that includes breaking banks, strikes, unemployment, 
over-employment, etc., and this has taken the place of the other. 
This machine is man-created, yet it is held by many to be worked 
by God. They believe that He uses it for the purpose of purifying 
and strengthening the soul, even as He formerly used disease* 
As a consequence, therefore, the kindest and most religious persons, 
however gentle towards the victims of this car, have a respect for the 
car itself. They think it is something fashioned by God, and do 
not realise that to think a system has God in it is just as supersti- 
tious as to think that an image has God in it. Being superstitious 
they will not have this machine removed. Then follows the next 
moral blunder. Through hearing the fierce outcries of the over- 
burdened and over-penanced, our religious teachers or those who 
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pose as such, imagine that the desire for ease and luxury is 
increasing. They hear the cries of those who are crushed and they 
hear, more important still, the cries of those who* expect to be 
crushed — who are in the ranks next to those who are foiling. They 
see their fevered attempts to lift themselves or those nearest them 
away from the car in which no one, except those who are far away 
from it, detects a God. They crush backward to escape, and the 
moralists, preachers and so forth, point to the new love of ease 
and good times, and bewail the possible disappearance of the 
penance instinct— though they may not call it by that name. 

The penance instinct is threatened by the car, but it is too 
deeply rooted in human nature ever to be eradicated. We see it 
when w'e consider heredity. It is the son of “ good family,” of the 
aristocrat, who plunges most, readily into colonial life. The risen 
man, when he comes into wealth, does not go big game shooting 
in Africa. He has no desire for the “ rough and tumble,” the ups 
and downs on the non-sordid plane— he has had them on the 
sordid plane. He does not lie for hours in the drizzle of a 
highland mist, stalking’deer — as a boy he had too much of a city 
drizzle, stalking work. He does not wsth to incur peril hunting 
over hedges and ditches ; he had enough risk dodging perilous 
machinery in a factory. Work was not sport to him then, and 
sport would mean only work. It is the son of the aristocrat who 
wants to do these things ; it is he and he only that has the spirit 
and desire for them. In the man who has toiled or the son of the 
man who has toiled such spirit is entirely wanting. If we want to 
breed “ the arm-chair man,” the real fine gentleman, if we want a 
race from which hardihood and the love-of-hardship instinct is 
almost entirely absent — obliterated as far as it can be obliterated, 
w'e have only to increase our self-made men, our bootblacks 
that become merchant princes and so forth. These, far more 
than our ” effete aristocracy,” are likely to become the parents 
of our " true degenerates,” for their simple, strenuous lives have been 
far more truly against Nature than those of the more easy-going 
classes. 

It follows that much of our admiration is given wrongly and 
that our ideas need re-casting. To me there has always, been 
something cowardly, that only seems courageous, in the mental 
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attitude of a successful man who condones the sufferings that he has 
undergone in bis youth, for in condoning the hardships of his past 
he is condoning the present ones of other people. These are to 
be deplored also because they have not the psychic benefit which 
they are supposed to possess and because, as coming from a great, 
man or devil-created machine, they do not suit themselves to the 
individual needs of the people. Time was when the people of 
India crushed themselves beneath the wheels of a car in which 
sat a god. This was superstition, but what of the superstition of 
English clergymen who preach the duty of the poor to let them- 
selves be crushed beneath the wheels of English commercialism 
and industrialism ? They too have put a god where no god 
should be. 

The desire for penance is strong in human nature. It is owing 
to the social reformer’s ignorance of this fact that he fails to bring 
the more tender and delicate souls into line with his reform. 
He tells the people that socialism will mean peace, rest, happiness, 
freedom from trouble. Then they wonder that more converts are not 
made— moral converts at least, for of course the intellectual convert 
is made on a different basis. The truth is that mankind does not 
desire a state wherein there will be perfect peace. Tell possible 
converts that the new state will have its pains as well as its pleasures 
and they will come at once, realising possibly that they will then feel 
at home. Tell them that the pains will merely be those of a 
higher kind and they will rejoice. Often it is contended in 
favour of our bitter and wasting poverty that the prosperous, in 
consequence of their freedom from Adam’s curse, feel more the 
emotional and psychic griefs, are more liable to troubles of the 
higher plane. But that is just what humanity craves— suffering 
on the higher plane. It has endured as a brute beast long 
enough. Now it claims to suffer as a God. 


Ntw Zealand, 


C{)NSTANCE CLYDE. 
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O H, my mind, do not be " a toad in the puddle of this world,” but 
the dust of the feet of the Holy, “ Make God the well, string His 
Name for the necklace of waterpots, yoke yourself as an ox thereto — 
irrigate with nectar and fill the parterres therewith," in order to belong 
to the Gardener. ” Beat both lust and anger into a spade with which 
to dig up the earth,” Thou art a crane now— become a swan. 


“The body is the furnace, the mind the iron therein, and five 
fires are ever applied to it. 

“ Sin is the charcoal added thereto, by which the mind is heated ; 
anxiety is the pincers. 

“ The mind hath turned into dross, but it shall again become gold 
wh^n it meeteth such a Guide as will bestow the ambrosial name of the 
one God.” May the burning fears and the hissing tears make me pure, 
and may I “ abide pure amid the impurities of the world," and “ in the 
midst of life be in death.” 


29/6/06. Said Guru Nanak to Chaturdas at Benares : 

“ The city (of the body) is weak, the king (the heart) is a boy, 
and loveth the wicked. 

“ He is said to have two mothers (Hope and Desire), and two fathers 
(Attraction and Repulsion). 

“ Within me is the fire (of evil passions), the garden (of my youth) 
is in bloom, and I have an ocean (of desires) within my body. 

“ The moon and the sun (meditation and divine knowledge) are both 
in my heart." 

He has also said : “ the heart is the paper and conduct the ink,” and 
as I sow so I shall reap. 
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The Beloved dwells even in darkness. What says St. John of the 
Cross : 

“ Oh Night, that led me, guiding Night, 

Oh Night, far sweeter than the dawn, 

Oh Night, that did so then unite 
The Lover with his Beloved 
Transfiguring Lover in Beloved.” 

Verily “Night is father of the Light,” and verily 

“ The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made.” 


The same Saint also says that “ where there is nothing there is 
God,” and we must, therefore, “ destroy everything that has Law and 
Number ” — everything of Mdya to reach th'fe Sat. How beautiful must 
He be whose even outer garb is embroidered with Law and Number. 


“ The desire and pursuit of the whole is called Love,” 
implies 


“ One life, one death. 
One heaven, one hell, one immortality 
And one annihilation.” 


and Love 


30/6,06. I long for her so much. Her father loved me dedrly, 
and his love shone with redoubled purity and intensity in his favourite 
child — who was also the child of my soul. She wrote once : “ Had I 
wings I would fly to thee, dear uncle.” You have now more than 
wings— sweet spirit. So come to me : be a finer light in the light 
of my soul. If longings can bring her, she ought tq be here, she must 
be here. 


1 used to think she would be by my death-bed when I came to die. 
I used to think bow lovingly she would nurse me. And now she is 
gone aheadand I lag behind. But my affection for her is wrought into 
my life and He who does not doom even a particle of dust to deathi 
will not have the heart to kill such a precious thitfg. 

7/7/06, Forgive me— for I have called a servant sinful, and said 
I would not like to see his face. He did things which interrupted my 
communion : and my Tam as and Rajas, I find, are not yet conquered. 
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" Our national life is ended as soon as it lias lost the potver of 
noble Anger. When it paints over and apologises for its pitiful 
criminalities ; and endures its false weights, and its adulterated food ; 
dares not decide practically between good and evil, and can neither 
honour the one nor smite the other, but sneers at the good, as if it were 
hidden evil, and consoles the evil with pious sympathy, and conserves 
it in the sugar of its leaden heart, — the, end is come." So wrote 
Kuskin in “ The Queen of the Air ’’ — and he is right from his point of 
view, 

• • • • • 

A serpent— so runs a fable— met once a holy man, and the holy man 
took a promise from him never to sting. One day when it was dark, a 
villager, mistaking him for a rope, twisted him round a bundle of faggots, 
and fastening him round it, .wounded him in many places. The serpent 
then met the holy man and complained that his vow had brought him 
misery. But the holy man said to him : " I made you promise merely 
not to sting. I took no vow from you not to hiss. Had you come out 
with your hiss, the villager would not have touched you.” 

• • • • • 

My apology, however, is futile. I could have spoken gently and 
reasoned with the roan. I should not have let my tongue run away 
with me even for a.moment. 

• 

8/7/06. She seems to join me in my thoughts heavenward, and 
when they are not so turned I feel as if 1 am starving her. 


■ t • « • 

When those I have employed to look after my affairs do not do 
their duty, I have troublesome letters to answer. But without troubles 
I cannot advance. The Unmanifest — the “ all-consciousness " — became 
so many “ each-consciousnesses” in order that they might not pnly know 
bliss, but feel its full value after experiencing evil. I have to drive this 
truth home to myself, that absolute bliss outside Him is nowhere, while 
with Him it is everywhere. I can see him “ sleeping in the stone 
dreaming in the plant and waking in the animal.’’ 1 see Him in the 
mating of birds near«tiy window, in the beautiful river running past my 
bouse and in the emerald green spread out before me. I begin to learn 
to think of him, when I drink my cup of milk and when I eat my 
bread. The milk and the bread are his, and 1 am learning to say to Him •* 
“ Be Amrit to my higher self.” I feel. Him within me,and I and she bow 
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down to Him and say to Him ; “Show us how to serve Thee.’’ Her 
pure affection has taught me how delightful it must be to Him to be 
loved. He s/ial/'bave that delight. 

• • • • ■ 

There was a time when I could not restrain ray rajas and tmas as 
much as 1 can now. I remember how years ago, 1 laid hands on a man 
who deserved a beating— but I was unhappy, and now, thank God, I can 
at least restrain myself from beating an idle servant even when there is 
great provocation. So the kindly Light has been leading me on. 

• ■ • • ■ 

Then there was a time when worldly troubles sat heavily on me. 
Now they do not. I understand why they come, and they do not inter- 
rupt my morning or night meditations so much as before. Why, I can 
crucify desire— indeed, have hardly any desire beyond that of strength to 
love Him— to feel Him in every breath— and to be one with Him. Yes, 
I long for her, but as a soul for a twin-soul'which is to unite in loving 
Him ; and! her being is working in mine. She teaches me how to be a 
child in ' my attitude towards Him. Hers is a pure virgin soul — mine a 
tarnished one becoming purer and purer through her purity and love. 
The link of love is sweet. It makes paradise. Its absence makes bell* 
• • • • » 

Yes, Power is God, and Bliss is God, and Love is God. The more 
I have of God, the more 1 shall have of these. I do not want pc/wer 
for the sake of power, but I should like to have it for His sake. 1 
should like, for example, to heal the sick, but to heal them in all humilityi 
without any parade and without becoming known. But my thoughts do 
not turn ordinarily to power so much as to love. I should like to make all 
people love Him and 1 should like to win His love. Other desires, I can 
safely say, are gone. 1 should like to make myself a sacrifice unto Him. 


9/7/06. The Chhandogya truly says, the Sat can never come from 
Asat. Out of nothing comes nothing. Our consciousness of the uni- 
verse and of its order does not come from nothing. Our idea of objects 
does not come from nothing. What is outside ourselves is itlativtly real. 

• • • a • 

Some old Christian mystics call matter— Prakriti — “ the one pure 
element.” “ They speak of it as something like our most precious 
stones ; brilliant and adamantine ; but at the same time so manipulable 
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as to be responsive to thought. No decay, no wearing away in the 
course of even countless ages, threatens its eternal permanence. Nothing 
corrodes it, nothing destroys it. By. thought it can be modified in form ; 
and of it is composed the food on which celestial spirits live, in which 
there is nothing that needs to be cast out, for corruption cannot inherit 
incorruption. ” This description reminds us of what is said in our books 
of Saitva, Increase the Sattva and you increase your divine potentiali- 
ties. The Relative is a step to the Absolute. 

• • * • « 

Of our present earth- consciousness and of the objects by which we 
deem ourselves here to be surrounded, the Christian philosopher would 
say — in terms that come very near to those used by the Eastern adept— it 
is ' such stuff as dreams are made of.* ‘ Things are not what they seem.> 
We see them as in a mirror, darkly, which does not reflect anything like 
all that is there. Yet in the reflexion there is no suggestion that it is 
defective ; and thus it comes natural to us to judge after the sight of our 
eye, until we attain to that spiritual perception which sees ' face to face.* 
Then we at once and spontaneously esteem all that here seems as of 
t alue, as nothing, ‘ lighter than vanity itself.' We set our affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth ; and even ourselves, and our 
life here, we esteem as dead, and find our true life which has all this 
while been hid with Christ in God." . . . Only by having nothing 
that is illusory can tve eventually come to possess all things that are real- 
. “ The Christian wisdom affirms that there is a true objectivity ; only 

it is, for the present, and until we reconquer the nature lost at the fall, 
hidden and veiled from our eyes, which are but as tiny windows of semi, 
opaque glass, so that what we see through them is not what is there, 
but a distorted and imperfect image of it. Yet distortion is none the 
less a relatiqp, and if there is any relation then it follows that we can 
learn something of the real from the discerning study of the distorted • • • , 
Any one who will study the relation, of a shadow to the object 
casting it, and meditate upon the change which takes place in the pro 
jection in two dimensions of an object that is in three, will find the study 
most helpful in mastering this aspect of the subject." 

• fc • • • 

So writes a Christian m)stic, the Rev. G. W. Allen, in the Seeker 
— who apparently does not know that Shankaracharya never denied 
the relative reality of the world. How closely Christian mysticism 
approaches ours is clear from this thinker’s admission that matter 
cannot exist independently of spirit, as a separate existence, having 
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no relation whatever to spirit,” that ” it arises from and out of spirit 
and that the one and only value of matter is to be the vehicle of 
spirit ; that through and by which spirit manifests itself to all faculty 
less than the absolutely perfect.” 

• « • ■ ■ 

The following passage is also almost Vedantic : “ We fall into 
the . . . error of making everything too exclusively objective .... We 
know Christ after the flesh, objectively. We forget that He cl aim to 
become one with us, and that only when we are absolutely united with Him> 
does he fill His right place. Then He is 1 ; then when we cry, ‘ Lord,’ 
what wouldst thou have me to do?’ we listen for no outside objective 
voice to reply. In ourselves, in our own deepest mind and feeling, comes 
the reply, as if we had answered ourselves ; “ Love ; for Love is of God, 
and we are of God ’ ... It is because here I do not profess viy full and 
tttfiniie ‘ self ’ that I seek to fill the gap (of which I am conscious 
without understanding what really causes it) with all sorts of objective 
desires and joys. These ^ while they vemnin objective, cannot satisfy me. Not 
what my hand professes, but what my heart is, what 1 am, is truly 
mine, because it is truly ‘ 1. ’ ” 

• • • • • 

The words I have emphasised show that practically there is no 
difference. The “ straight staff bent in a pool ” — the distortions — and 
even the reversals— are not here ignored : only the world, though an 
illusion, is not pure illusion, and Shankara says the same thing. ** 

• • • • t 

This particular Christian writer, hov/ever, does not believe 
apparently in what we call Nirvikalpa Samadhi. He says: “Just 
as matter cannot be apart from spirit, so spirit cannot be imagined 
apart from matter. Pure unmanifested spirit, the absolutely abstract 
idea, unembodied, exists, if it exists at all, only in and for itself. It 
might be conscious of itself, but could be conscious of no ‘ other ' or 
’ others.’ I think that the whole Christian philosophy of ‘ Origin ’ must 
be based on the concept that this One Supreme Spirit, who has no 
form, no material expression, and whom a great Christian mystic 
called * the Unmanifest God of the Still Rest,’ willed to put himself 
forth into countless manifestations that the alt> consciousness might 
become the each-consciousness, and that His own joy in Himself might 
widen into the joy of the countless manifestations as each evolves 
to the point at which they become capable of realising the intense 
delight of their Being in Him .... There are two requirements for joy : 
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to be in a blessed state and to feel and- appreciate the blessedness 
of the state. It is possible to have the former without the latter. For 
however blessed a state is, if we always have been 'in it, and have 
no consciousness of any other, then it is the ordinary and wonted thing 
to us, and we feel no extraordinary joy in it. Now to be in a 
spiritual state where there was no * object ’ but all was subjective 
only, would be to be without the possibility of knowing any 
contrary, or even of knowing anything. It would be to Be without 
being conscious of being.” But “ the ordinary and wonted thing 
io us ” is not necessarily the ordinary and wonted thing to God. It 
does not follow that because we cannot conceive a thing there]^ore 
it cannot be. Some of us cannot conceive that Spirit can be cognised 
apart from matter : Ergo the pure unmanifested Spirit cannot be 
cognized and the path of meditation on the Nirguna is an impossible one. 
The Gita, however, calls it a difficult path — not an impossible one ; and 
the Yoga Sutras show the heights of Being which can be reached. It 
is their method which is our stronghold. The faculty capable of discerning 
study, capable of finding out what are shadows and what the real, can 
be developed into the faculty, seeing “ face to face ” and realising even 
the Unmanifested God of the Still Rest. Just as in God’s ante- 
chamber — '• the arras-folds that variegate the earth can be moved by 

“ Those intuitions, grasps of guess. 

That pull the more into the less, 

* Making the finite comprehend Infinity.” 

So in His own Holy of Holies, higher intuitions can see His 
Beauty bare and view in Him all we loved. 


10/7/06. Yesterday I spoke more in sorrow than in anger when 
my temper was tried. To-day I could not restrain my indignation 
when I heard a bold lie uttered by one who had misbehaved. Tell 
me now, my guardian angel — whether I have done right or have departed 
from my vow. She is unused to such outbursts. Am I not frightening 
her ? Unless there is a clear call of duty— and I think there was in this 
case— I must repress them. 

12/7/C6. At abouVs or 4 a.m., my sleep was disturbed, and, using 
the fan she gave me, I thought of her and fell into a doze. Then 
comes a dream : We are out in the air. She is walking ahead of me 
and 1 see two other girls whom I do not know. I try to overtake her 
and mistake one of the girls for her from behind, until I notice her. 
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I show her various places here as if they were places known to her in 
her native city ! What curious distortions occur in early morning 
dreams ! 

13/7/06. A schoolmaster had sent me a letter yesterday in which 
he spoke of his devotion to his work. 1 had alw sent letters to some 
gentlemen to form a union for helping prisoners, widows and orphans. 
Not a word in either about what T saw in a dream last night—a long 
list of young men who took a pledge to observe the vow of silence for 
twelve years ! What a transformation ! 

■ I • • • 

Dreams have their mintage— and their matches. But the poets are 
the best mint-masters, the best match-makers. What a match was 
made by Longfellow between heaven and earth when he spoke of the 
stars as the “forget-me-nots of heaven.’’ What beautiful mintage 
Tennyson resorted to when he wrote, 

“ My rose of love for ever gone 
My lily of truth and trust, 

They made her rose and lily into one, 

And changed her into dust." 


H/7/06. During my meditation at dawn — a face like that of a 
goddess with morning stars shooting their light from her crown- rose 
to my view. Was it an illusion— a mental will o’ the wisp ? 


lS/7/06. To-day the vision was of a face with something like a 
globe of light downing the head. 


16-18/7/06. Dreams at night — mostly jumbles — medleys — anachro- 
nisms. The sub-consciousness is bringing out things new and old, "and 
making a curious hotchpotch. 


19;7/06. The sense of her presence is still with me specially during 
prayer-time, 

20/7|06. She keeps house for me— so to say— in my spiritual body. 
I invite the Yogis — the Gnanis — the Bhakts— the Devas and the 
Devis, She bathes their feet — she waits on them — she serves them 
— my beloved daughter ! 
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The dream self has often discussed the work done by me during 
the day, and pointed out its defects and made luminous suggestions 
What leads’ it to make a mess sometimes in other msitters ? What a 
creative faculty it has 1 During the last few days alone how many 
figures has it not brought before me— from the past — from distant 
places, from the world of the living and from the world of the dead* 
If it can do such creative work — why may not the self of sleep do even 
higher work ? 

• • • • # 

Deussen says the Upanishadic teaching may be summed up in the 
equation : “ Brahman = Atman and I think he should have added that the 
whole modus operandi of realising Atma as Brahma may be summed up in 

“ Yatha Sanwit tatha chittam, yatha chittam, tathe hitam, 
Balam prat api sSnsiddham etat ko name bhutawan." 


21/7/06. Found myself last night at a place where I have been 
before. I had a talk with an officer there in my dream though he is no 
longer there. He told me he had written a poem, “ Leicester in 
Paris.” He had never told me about any such thing. He also told 
me of the facilities he provided for visitors. No dog was let loose on them. 
In waking life he had never any such talk with me. Nor did any one else 
have any such talk. ^What is the foundation for the dream ? The officer 
had^ manuscript book containing extracts from the poets in a female 
hand, apparently a school-girl’s. 1 had seen that book. He was also very 
sympathetic. I can think of no other basis for the dream ? 


22/7/06. (Sunday). Is this world a dream ofBrahmA? Why 
is Prakrit! neither Sat nor Asat ? I take a rope to be a serpent when 
it is dark. The rope is not sa/ as a serpent, it is not asat as a rOpe. As 
soon as I know what it is I cease to fear it. But why this Bhrihiti 
at all— why this vipavyaya ? It is raining outside and the brimming 
river is rushing to the sea. It is not I alone who can see the clouds and 
the river : all the people of this city can see them. All of them are as 
one — all the people of India are as one — all the people of the earth are 
as one, all the pfaja />f the particular Prajapati to whom this world 
belong are as one. Bound by Time and Space, it is said, they have 
their illusions, and they share in his illusions. But there is one also 
who can explain the Indrajfila, and He is not different from the 
50 
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Enchanter Himself. The Enchanter alone can explain his enchantment* 
Does He explain it to Himself ? 

•f ■ • • • 

What then is the best Sanvrid ? Vasishtha would say : " this, that 
there is only One, that Atma=Brahma, that I have no enemies— that 
I am the Purush in the Sun (as the Ishopanishad says), that I am the 
Earth — I am the Ocean— I am Lightning— 1 am Parjanya— I am the 
Maruts — I am Indra — I am all-pervading — I am man — I am woman and 
1 am child. I am masquerading as a servant— as a father— as a husband 
—as an uncle— as a master of servants— as owner of houses — as a seer of 
raining clouds and the brimming river — as a seer of stars and flowers. As 
a matter of fact, these are all signs and symbols of my apparent division 
from myself. But I am avibhakt (indivisible) in what appears vibhakt 
(divisible). I have noshok (grief)— no woh (delusion). For 1 am Atma and 
I am Brahma.” 

• • • • • 

Is it really blasphemy to say that I am not an absolutely independent, 
separate entity, that there is only One without a Second whether He be 
called my Atma or Yours — whether He be called the Lord of the 
Universe or Christ or Vishnu or Buddha or Muhammad ? I should say, 
as is the Sanvit so is the CMt. Those who know themselves to be such 
independent entities do not attain to identity. 


A Bishop has been saying recently that God is a “ disappoilited 
God.” Pervading all— playing so many parts— and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred thoroughly believing himself to be the character He is 
personating is His lot really so happy that I should fill myself with the 
Sanvit my Atma=Brahma” ? Is it not happier far to be not all-pervading 
—to have our human loves with even our human sorrows ? The joy of a 
hero who sacrifices himself for the good of others— the joy of a lover 
whose love is reciprocated— are they not worth the lack of this particular 
iSam/ff? But can’t 1 have these Joys also if I have this Sanvit t Is 
there any repugnance between the two on the highest plane of all ? Is 
there anything which is irreconcilable there 7 

• •lea 

Again, what a love of love and hate of hate \bis Sanvit may give ? 
How peaceful may be the soul of the man who has it ? Can sorrowltouch 
the core of him ? He may have all the blessedness of sorrow — ^without 
feeling its sting. He may be able to do his duty — to lead a useful life, to 
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do good to hunianity— without being touched by any stain of desire — 
without having a desire for desire. 

* • • » • 

Doesn’t the doctrine lead to absurdities ? Is there God in the pigs 
that are so cruelly slaughtered in the Chicago shambles ? Sixty thousand 
animals killed daily and in all of them God ! What a thought ? Why- 
should He personate, pigs or the pig ‘killers ? From the paramarthic point 
of view, however, it is said there is no killer and no killed. From the 
relative point of view we have truly both. But he who understands the 
paramarth will not, on that account, be slow in paving the way for others 
also understanding it by waging' war against all sin. To make paramarth 
intelligible, he must do his best to make the world better than it is. 


If my Atma- Brahma, toiwhom am I to pray ? The weak self can 
pray to the strong self. Do I not tell my sub-consiousness ; “Awaken me 
at 6 a.m., and does it not respond ? So the relative self may say to 
the absolute self; “Give me light.” So it can say; “O thou Infinite 
Ap^ien.” 


Is not “ Atma=Brabma ” like saying that a billow is equal to the 
ocean ? Yes, from one point of view. But the billow can melt into the 
ocean and be one with it and then have all that the ocean has. How to 
raelWnto the ocean is the very problem my little billow has to solve* 
Merely knowing that I am of the Ocean and that I can melt into it is not 
enough. Yoga is absolutely necessary for Vedanta. 

• « • • • 

What would I like to know ? All His Laws— all that the best 
mathematicians know— all that the sciences can teach — all that the pro- 
phets, the poets, and the learned of all the ages can teach— nzy, more — 
all that God Himself knows ! 

• « • • • 

What would I like to do? Remove the darkness of ignorance. Remove 
the poison of hatred. Do away with disobedience to God’s laws. Spread 
the knowledge of His laws, and spread His love— make every one 
love Him and become His beloved. 

• e • ■ • 


What would I like to have ? His love. 
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What would I like to be ? Love personified, Wisdom personified,. 
Humility personified, Service personified. 

« 

On the top of all those desires, I would like to have no desire for 
desire! How many Irish bulls we indulge in when we try to shadow 
the Unshadowable. 

* • • • • • 

23/7/06. A funny dream I What have I to do with the Shah 0 
Persia or his Queen. But in a dream I found myself reading an 
advertisement : “ Whereas for the Princess Jand certain rooms were 
reserved,” and the Princess Jana was somehow the Queen of Persia, 
and a landlady advertised something which I now forget as the Queen 
had not been able to come with the Shah. Now I never heard of any 
Princess Jana ! And what on earth have I to do with Persia ? 

r 

21/7/06. This morning as also on some other mornings—when 
meditating— she appeared to me as she was when a little child, and my 
spirit dandled and fondled her in its arms. 

26/7/06. A morning dream in bed— of a child with its arms round 
my neck. Last evening, I had seen a lovely child and during the day bad 
seen a fine picture. The dream created a curious combination— prompte 
perhaps by a reminiscence of what I had written cn the 24 th— and by 
another reminiscence stored up by the subconscious self. 


{To he continuti) 


“ SIGMA." 
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THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN BOMBAY. 


{ Coniinued from our last number.) 

V— The Future Non-Transferable Tenures ; The 
Deccan Agrict5lturists’ Relief Act ; Agricul" 
TURAL Banks and Takavi, 

T here is no royal road to the regeneration of the Bombay 
rayat : that is the moral of our preceding articles. Or, if there 
once was such a road, our Government refused to take it while it 
was still open ; and who shall blame them for that ? For, regarding 
them as identical in interest with the cultivating rather than any ,, 
other one class of their subjects, they had placed themselves in the 
position of “him that sweareth to his own hurt.” Conscience 
forbade them to change — to revoke the transferability of the 
occupancy-right, while as yet but few occupancies had been 
transferred. Conscience still forbids, and the road is now more 
than half closed. 

It is not yet generally known how much — or how little use 
has actually been made of the opportunity created by the famine 
of substituting the Restricted for the Transferable Tenure : what 
amount of land was dealt with in the manner contemplated in 1900, 
and what proportion that amount bears to the total of land then 
forfeitable, and also to the total of culturable land in the Presidency 
as a whole. But whether much or little use was made of the 
opportunity, the opportunity itself is past now, and is never likely 
to recur — unless perhaps in the event of another faminp of like 
severity, which God forfend 1 There remains only the fluctuating 
residuum of unoccupied land. This presumably is usually given 
out, as demand for it arises, on the Restricted rather than the 
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Transferable tenure; but at best its extent and importance* are 
slight. So that method of attacking the problem is practically 
closed. 

Another method, which is not closed, and never need be, is 
that of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act. Our second article 
has anticipated the query,— why is not a more extended application 
made of this ? One can do little more than repeat that query here ; 
for to an outsider the hesitation of Government in this respect is 
inexplicable. Grant that Conciliators are useless; grant, if you 
will (as some affirm), that they even do more harm than good, by 
bringing needless cases into Court instead of settling them outside. 
Throw Conciliators overboard altogether, and proceed to complain 
that the Courts likewise have not doqe half as much good as was 
expected of them. Very likely that is true ; but if it is not 
entirely the fault of the Act— which, by the way, has been tinkered 
up several times— and of the inherent difficulties of the situation, 
then it must be partly the fault of the Courts themselves. 

Supposing it to be true, however— and 'even inevitably true— 
that these Courts have done far less good than their sanguine 
founders hoped, it yet seems incredible that they can have done no 
good at all. For almost any Courts one could imagine— still more 
no Courts at all— would be better for the purpose than our ordinary 
Civil Courts with their European law and procedure, based as those 
are upon the twin fictions of freedom of contract and equality of 
parties. Village munsifs may be apathetic, they may be born and 
inveterate sympathisers with the sahukar, they may have been 
crammed at college with Western doctrines of non*interference and 
the survival of the fittest ; yet the Act itself obliges them— or so at 
least it reads— -to put more true justice and equity into their 
decisions than the ordinary Sub-Judge could if he would. The 
procedure is simpler and cheaper ; the Court is empowered and 
expected— and ought to be compelled by the superior Courts which 
supervise it— to go behind the bond, and to award, instead of the 
full pound of fiesh, only so much as is reasohable, and in any case 
not more than twice the principal sum, If all this is of no avail, 
surely something must be wrong somewhere. 

Again, if the Act is of no use at all, one would think that 
Government, after giving it a fair trial in the original four Districts, 
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would have abandoned it altogether, and left the ordinary law and 
procedure to take their course. But so far from doing that, they 
have extended it — albeit hesitatingly, it would seem — to Khandesh 
and to Sind. Why then should it not be extended* to the Presidency 
at large? If that were done, agrarian disputes and cultivatoiS* 
debts would be removed from the ordinary courts' jurisdiction every- 
where, and Europe>made law reserved for those to whom it is more 
suitable. The present position of the cultivator, be he occupant or 
tenant, is almost everywhere so precarious that if the Deccan 
Agriculturists* Relief Act is likely to be of any use to him at all, it is 
worth any probable trouble, expense and disturbance of established 
arrangements, to give him the benefit of it. 

But undoubtedly the^ most hopeful line of action is in the 
direction of providing competing substitutes for the present form of 
agricultural trade. The ideal for the future is to restrict the 
cultivator's dealings with the ordinary sahukar to those of seller 
and buyer of produce ; to which, however, must be added, where he 
has lost his occupancy, those of payer and receiver of rent. Bu| 
from both relations seek by every possible means to eliminate 
usury, with which hitherto they are inextricably mingled in the 
mind and practice plike of sahukar and cultivator. Let every man of 
any influence for good try to separate them, both in the mind of the 
rayat and in actual practice. To separate them in actual practice, 
the usurious side of the sahukars* business must simply be taken 
away from them by promoting clean agencies, entirely uncon- 
nected with them, and yet commanding the confidence of the 
rayats, for advancing and recovering loans on wholesome terms. ^ 

What source such agencies are to spring from, other than 
Government itself, it is certainly difficult to see. One can conceive 
of them best in the sort of neighbourhoods where they are least 
needed : fertile tracts inhabited by a literate and well-to-do 
peasantry, who consequently for the most part retain efifective 
possession of their holdings, need none of those, ruinous little 
advances for seed and subsistence, already obtain larger loans when 
necessary from existing sahukars at 2 annas on the rupee, and 
understand how to repay them. Here one may picture a co- 
operative society being started successfully, lending money to its 

* This has now been done. 
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members at one anna on the rupee, and boycotting all professional 
sahukars— for *a time at least. But even in such a comparatively 
encouraging environment, the jealousy and the favouritism, the 
lack of esprit de corps and business capacity will soon threaten to 
break up the society from within ; while from the very outset one 
or two of the most influential villagers are sure to hold aloof from 
it altogether, and to set to work, in alliance with the boycotted 
sahukars, to wreck it from without. How much more are dis* 
integrating influences to be feared where the society’s members 
themselves are of an inferior type, with the shackles of usury more 
firmly riveted upon them I 

It is only by a vast deal of tactful guidance in their earlier 
stages that co-operative agricultural baqks can be nursed into going 
concerns. Moreover, such guidance can only be withdrawn, not 
when the bank has merely begun to pay, nor even when some of 
its members have been trained to manage it for themselves, but 
only when among the bulk of them has been created a real 
business-spirit, and something also akin to a political spirit, of 
co-operation and esprit de corps. That guidance ought to be 
furnished by non-official agency if — and so far as — that is forth- 
coming in a strictly disinterested and yet cordial and painstaking 
form. The discrimination whether to admit non-official ofifeis of 
guidance, and the rest of the guidance itself where those are not 
sufficient, must— as must also most of the initiative— come from the 
usual source, the District AdiUinistration. ’ 

It is in no spirit of pessimism that the difficulties confronting 
co-operative credit societies have thus been touched upon. They 
have been mentioned partly to shew what a splendid field is here 
thrown open for the Indian patriot to prove that he is made of the 
right stuff. But their mention may also prevent the misconception, 
otherwise probable, that agricultural banks will represent a saving 
of thought and work to Government and its officers. For a long 
time at least the effect will be decidedly the reverse. For not only 
will the infant jspcieties themselves demand''«a great deal of tactful 
official attention, but until they can hold the field, the existing 
takavisystem must be worked with no less energy than in the past. 
Takavi requires indeed to be popularised and developed more than 
ever, both in order to supply existing demands for reasonable loans 
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until societies have grown up to meet them, to create demands for 
societies to meet in the future, and to form a resetve to fall back 
upon in places where societies may prove abortive. 

But although it would thus be a great mistake to drop takavi 
now, as if it were already a thing of the past, it will nevertheless 
be a great temptation. And to the natural (eagerness to bid good- 
bye to a distasteful branch of work will be added a specious 
argument. Takavi, it will be said, will compete against the new 
societies, which will thus have to contend against Government and 
the sahukar both. There would be some force in this objection if 
takavi covered the whole of the ground which the societies will. 
But it rigorously excludes loans for unproductive purposes— and 
indeed for all purposes npt strictly agricultural — and it largely 
fails to cater for tenants. These are the main reasons why takavi 
cannot compete successfully with the private sahukar, and they 
ought equally to draw clients of all types to the credit society, 
both for their non-agricultural and also for their agricultural needs. 
As long as a society cannot beat takavi out of the field it has not 
begun to compete with the sahukar. 

Since the takavi system, then, must be kept going for some 
time to come, leti us consider briefly how it may be improved. 
Famine Las set the lesson, but has it been learnt ? What is needed 
is, in a few words, to extend to normal times most of those 
simplifications which the exigencies of famine-relief imposed of 
necessity. First, devolve responsibility. Give one or more of the 
Mamlatdars’ Karkuns power to grant takavi in their own names up , 
to the same amount to which the Mamlatdar himself is now 
empowered ; give the Mamlatdar the same power as the Assistant 
or Deputy Collector, and so on. 

Next, make these Native Officers do most of their takavi work 
as it has to be done in time of famine— out in the villages where 
the loans are wanted. None of that ordering of the applicant into 
the taluka headquarters to present a long written petition, which 
is then given to a subordinate to report upon. The subordinate 
takes weeks to submit his report, and after it has been returned two 
or three times for further explanation, the Officer has to go out 
himself to verify it in the end. Meanwhile, perhaps, the applicant 
has resorted to the Bania in disgust, and says he doesn't want the 
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Government loan any more I If he does, he is ordered in again to 
sign bis bond, and sometimes yet a third time to receive his money. 
Perhaps it would not do ordinarily to go the lengths that were gone 
in the last famine, when takavi officers travelled with a sheaf of 
bonds, a simple register, and a bag of rupees, and dealt out 
advances with both hands wherever they went. But at least, in 
the great majority of instances, a single visit by one officer to the 
village, and a single visit by the applicant to the taluka treasury^ 
ought to be made to 'suffice. The accounts and returns also are 
capable of much simplification on the lines adopted in time of 
emergency, though that is too technical a subject to dwell upon 
here. 

Another famine expedient has been adopted in one Distn /: in 
normal times, and is being so developed as to form a stepping- 
stone to the principle of agricultural banks. This is the practice of 
making advances for seed in kind. That was done largely in the 
last famine, but then of course the seed had to be bought from 
Banias at famine<prices, and the subsequent recoveries were in cash'. 
When it is sought to establish takavi-in-kind as a permanency, the 
seed is bought up cheap at harvest-time from the cultivators 
themselves. In the hot weather it is loaned out, sometimes to 
some of the same cultivators, and then recovered with reason|ble 
interest — all still in kind — at the next harvest. These recoveries 
are then used for fresh advances in the following hot weather ; and 
so on. 

Other improvements might be suggested, but the principle 
which covers them all is to foster a new spirit. Cease to hold the 
balance with such impossible nicety between popularity and safety. 
Make it frankly understood that popularity is the more important 
of the two. Assure the takaviofficer, especially the Native 
Officer— and make the assurance good in practice— that official 
approbation will be more cordial and valuable to him who has 
advanced 10,000 and recovered 9,500, than to him who has 
advanced 5,000 and recovered it all. For o%ial agency, after all, 
with its irresistible machinery for compulsory recovery, can afford 
to risk more than the private moneylender ; instead of which it 
persists in risking less. And what does it really matter if a few 
paltry sums are lost, a few more wasted, and a few misapplied to 
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unproductive purposes, or even to the repayment of a private 
sahukar, if only the rural public can be taught the difference 
between usury and business ? Remember the parable of the 
stewards and the talents : takavi is not meant to be buried, but to 
be used — and to be used instructively as well as productively. 

(Tfl be Concluded.) 


A. L, M. WOOD. 


A REQUEST TO TIME. 


The ridge is well-nigh reached—the purple crest 
That all men have to climb looms out to view. 

Oh, give me peace again, and love, and rest! 

My heart is young, e’en if my days be few. 

Upon the canvas of my life's last stand 

Paint out its darkest hours, leave but its joy. 

Diffuse the sunshine with a master hand, 

Reject all colours that the brush would cloy. 

I ask so little from the Treasure Store— 

Not luxuries that gold and power can buy : 

Truce from the strain and rush — one heart, no more, 
One tender kiss of sympathy, one sigh. 

One hand to press, not dead, but more than dead, 

To raise the truth to eyes whose potent spell 

Could just /or once revive my peace long fled. 

Then gladly would I wave all else farewell I 

The hunger for that lost touch unfulfilled 

Has mingletf with all else. Its madd'ning pain. 

With this desire once granted, — ever stilled 
Would be regret— and I might live again. 


C. M. SALWEY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM. 


(Concluded from last Month) 

K ant says that we reach the idea of freedom through our eager 
curiosity to unify knowledge. Our idea of the relation of 
cause and effect is traced to a similar relation that existed previously ; 
this again to a further previous relation, and so on. Link by link 
we trace the whole chain, and for an adequate satisfaction we are 
to consider that the chain is hung on a peg, which peg exists not 
in our world of sense. It is through necessity that we are forced 
to postulate “a timeless origination of effects in time.” This 
origination is from reason, self-active. It does not recur in the 
world of sense ; it is, in short, noumenal. This origination of effects 
in time is a function of the noumenal self. Does such a self exist ? 
Does such a freedom, which Kant calls the originalion in a noumenal 
world, exist ? No ! We are to assume that it exists for certain 
purposes. This postulate of a self-active reason, whose function is 
freedom, has no reality ; it is only an infercnt, so that it dwindles 
into an empty freedom, having no reality about it. 

Is it consistent with causality as we have it in our world of 
science ? In Kant’s philosophy there are two worlds, the world of 
things per se, and tWfe world of appearances. This duality justifies 
a double law, the law of causality (scientific) applying to appear- 
ances, and the law of catisality through freedom applying to things- 
in-themselves td which these appearances correspond. Freedom 
being the “timeless originator of effects in time,” the cause is 
noumenal, the effect phenomenal. But, says Kant, causal relation is 
a dynamic relation, and hence cause may differ in kind from its 
phenomenal effects. But, goes the Prolegomena : 

The law of nature remains, whether the rational being is the cause 
of the effects in the sensuous world from reason, that is, through freedom, 
or whether it does not determine them on grounds of reason. For, if 
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the former is the case, the action is performed according to maxims, the 
effect of which as appearance is always comformable to constant laws; 
if the latter is the case, and the action not performed 6n principles of 
reason, it is subjected to the empirical laws of sensibility, and in both 
cases the effects are connected according to constant laws ; more than 
this we do not require or know concerning natural necessity, But in 
the former case reason is the cause of these laws of nature, and therefore 
free ; in the latter the effects follow according to mere natural laws of 
sensibility, because reason does not influence it ; but reason itself is not 
determined on that account by the sensibility, and is therefore free in 
this case too, Freedom is therefore no hindrance to natural law in 
appearance, neither does this law abrogate the freedom of the practical 
use of reason, which is connected with things-in-themselves as deter- 
mining grounds. 

• 

What are we to say to this ? The cause is noumenal, the effect 
is phenomenal, and freedom, Kant says, supplies the link. How ? We 
are told that all our actions in this word of sense can be traced by 
various logical links to the character of the agent— the empirical 
character. Empirically speaking, the forces that have moulded our 
character extend to ages past. What is meant, then, by our 
empirical character ? It is nothing but “the degree of intensity with 
which the reason ip me resists all those influences upon me that are 
uncongenial with itself, the degree of effort which the reason puts 
forth in affirming itself.” Since this “ set of our will ’* is included 
in character, our empirical character cannot be explained, through the 
medium of freedom, freedom being involv^ in this. So we cannot 
understand how the effects in time are caused by a timeless originator. 
The world of cause is so disparate from the world of effects. 

We shall sum up our criticism in the words 6f Felix Adler, of the 
Columbia University. It is two<fold, practical and metaphysical. 
The relation of the supersensible world to the world of sense, is 
un-understandable. Either the phenomenal is noumenalised, or 
the noumenal phenomenalised ; either the relative human is 
invested with an * absolute character, and this acquires a 
degree of rigidity •which deprives it of life, or the absolute 
is degraded to the level of the relative, and thus loses its absolute 
character.” Kant says that our empirical character is only the 
unfolding of a noumenal choice. 
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To say (Mr. Adler goes on), that the empirical character is 
merely the apparition of the noumenal, is tantamount to saying that we 
cannot really become other than what we have been, that we can only, 
as circumstances favour or inhibit, bring to light that moral self in us 
which has been and is and will ever be the same. But this is to deny 
. oqr dearest moral hope. 

One metaphysical objection is Kant's separating reason from 
experience outside the world of our sense. By the very constitution 
of the human mind, it commits itself to the combination of a 
manifold as given and to the process of unifying this manifold. Kant 
admits that in the world of sense these two are inseparable, that each 
is meaningless without the other. But he separates them outside the 
world of sense, and this is “ the capital metaphysical error.’* The 
second metaphysical error is in his speaking of the cause as different 
in kind from the effect. The relation of cause to effect involves two 
conditions; there must be an identity which subsists throughout the 
operation of causal connection, i,e., the nature of the cause must be 
carried into the effect, despite of difference between the two ; and 
there must also be a common process of which both are modifications. 
Kant satisfies the former condition, but he has not explained the 
common process of which the noumenal choice and the phenomenal 
effects are two modes. Moreover, mere dependence without intrinsic 
connection of nature may satisfy us in our conception of phenome^pal 
causal relation, as we must be content here with mere extrinsic 
connection; but the rationale of a noumenal cause lies in its satisfy- 
ing our logical demand for a perfect understanding of the connection 
between cause and effect, and this connection is completely shown 
us only when the intrinsic relation between cause and effect 
is explained. 

V. Every religion tells us that there is Divinity immanent in 
man. Christianity teaches us that Adam was pure and free at first, 
that he fell and brought on evil, and that the way to attain the 
original position of Adam is shown us by Jesus Christ. Mahomadanism 
says the same thing, but in place of Christ it has Mahomet. Buddhism 
too believes in a previous state of Nirvana, and 'it teaches us to attain 
that state again through utter renunciation. Vedanta has given 
out this truth centuries before the advent of these religions. 

According to Vedanta man is divine. He is the absolute, the 
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absolute is not contained in him, withihim as the receptacle, birt he is 
the absolute. This presents a difficulty. It may be said that, since 
he is the absolute, since man changes, the absolutetoo changes ; 
and a changing absolute is a contradiction. To this Vedanta has the 
bold answer that this change is only a delusion. Man does not 
change, the change is only phenomenal, it is only an apparent 
change, but not a real change. The real man is unchanging and 
unchangeable. The change is only with the relative man. He has 
fallen, it is true, from his empire of freedom, still he is supreme, he 
is absolute. But, it is again said, if he is unchanging, free, absolute; 
why so much of struggle ? Vedanta answers, the struggle is the 
necessary consequence of his position. He has fallen in a place where * 
space, time, and causation hold sway. These constitute a block 
in his way of attaining his original freedom. To take an illustration 
given by Vivekananda, 

There is a screen here, and some beautiful scenery outside. There 
is a small hole in the screen, through which we can only catch a glimpse 
of it. Suppose this hole begins to increase ; as it grows larger and larger, 
more and more of the scenery ccmes into view, and when the screen 
has vanished we come face to face with the whole of the scenery. This 
scenery outside is the soul, and the screen between us and the scenery is 
Maya — time, space and causation. There is a little hole somewhere, 
thro|^gh which 1 can catch only a glimpse of the soul. When the 
hole is bigger, I see more and more, and when the screen has vanished, 

1 know that I am the soul. So changes in the universe are not in the 
absolute. They are in nature. 

The old Sanskrit psychologists define the law of causation as a 
Vyapti, as the tendency of a series to repeat itself. Certain events are 
associated in my mind with certain others, and when either of these 
are repeated, the others too are revived in my mind. The two go 
together, as far I am concerned. Causation is only an aspect of this 
grand principle of association in my mind (chitta). This is a pure 
product of mind. Cause exists in us, and it becomes manifest when 
mind comes in contact with a repetition of a series of phenomena. 
Everything in this .tiniverse is bound by this law. So long as 
we are in this universe of space, time and causation, we are bounds 
so long we are not free; We said that space, time and causation, 
constitute Maya. So long as man lives in Maya, he is not free. To 
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talk of the freedom of man in this world of Maya, which is rigorously 
bound by space, time and causation, is a contradiction in terms.' 

But we said that man is free. How are we to reconcile the 
two statements, man is free, and he is in bondage ? We may 
answer that this world is only relative. Not that it is unreal. It is real 
since it exists, but it is not what we take it to be. From the point of 
view of this relative world, man is bound. Still he is free, from a 
higher standpoint. This so-called world of space, time and causa, 
tion, which seems to have a mighty hold on him, is not different from 
himself. It is only another aspect of his soul. He is the world, he 
is everything. From the point of view of his higher self he is free. 
The fetters forged by this world of space, time and causation, 
is only an imaginary bondage, they cannot have any hold on his 
real self, when once it begins to manifest itself. Somehow or other 
he has fallen amidst these Lillitputians oil space, time and causation. 
He has only to assert himself and the yoke is broken. His aspira- 
tion should be to break this yoke, to rend the veil of Maya asunder, 
to assert his real freedom, and to regain his lost empire. 

The above statements, it may be said, involve a dualism. They 
seem to imply two selves, the higher and the lower, and two 
corresponding worlds, the absolute and the relative. Apparently it 
is true that there is a higher self, relating to the absolute world, and 
a lower self, relating to the relative world. But we should beaj. in 
mind that the higher self does not exist apart from the lower. The 
higher world also, likewise, is not different from the lower. The 
higher self is the real self, the lower self is the real self enveloped 
by space, time and causation. The higher self js the absolute, and 
it is only the lower minus space, time, and causation. The higher 
is in the lower, and it is the lower that manifests itself as the higher 
after throwing aside the veil of Maya. So also with the two worlds. 
The lower world is nothing but the absolute minus Maya. It is the 
absolute world to the real self, it is itself the relative world to the 
lower self. How to remove this Maya and to manifest the real selb 
is the question. Or in other words,' wherein consists the manifesta- 
tion of man’s Freedom ? •*. 

Freedom, says Vedanta, consists in nullifying the effect of this 
Maya onus, in transcending the bounds of space, time and causation. 
This is done in two ways, the positive and the negative. The 
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negative method consists in relinquishing all work. "Not this, 
not thisj’* (neti, neti). This is renunciation (vairagya). The other 
consists in saying, " this, this " fiti, iti) and in fulfillin)| all kinds of 
duty (karma). The former, negative, is more difficult than the 
positive. Moreover, since we are concerned with the ethical 
question, we shall take up the positive method. This consists, as we 
said, in fulfilling all kinds of duties, and through duty, attaining the 
real freedom which we seem to have lost. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the steps we have taken. Vedanta 
says, man is free, he was free, is free and will be free. He is the 
absolute, but he has fallen from the empire of freedom, fallen into a 
world where space, time and causation hold sway. We said that this 
relative world is not exactly what vre understand it to be. It is the 
aspiration and struggle of .man to attain his lost position, to regain 
his throne of freedom. This is done by seeing through the veil of 
Maya and nullifying its importance. How it is nullified is proved 
by fulfilling all our duties. Duty is the stepping-stone to freedom. 
We shall see what it is. 

Duty presupposes two factors, the agent and an objective 
content. The agent is the man, and the objective content is 
furnished by man’s relation to the world. We are placed in a region 
where there is a* constant call on our attention. The Sanryasi 
renounces all duties. He says that all relation between himself 
and the world is an illusion. " Parents are nought, relatives and 
brothers are nought, wealth is nought, home is nought, the world 
is bound by the meshes of desire, duty and anxiety, none knows the 
rapid decay of the world’s life.” But there is another class of 
people who wijl fulfill everything that is required of them by virtue 
of their position. The duty of a son, the duty of a husband, the 
duty of a father^ the duty of a citizen, all these must be fulfilled. As 
long as we are living in this world, so long we must perform duty. 
The moment we transcend this world, duty vanishes, there is no call 
on our attention ; whether we are willing or unwilling, we must 
perform our duty. 

So duty is a disease of the will. It is a disease bom of this 
world. Wherever we go, there duty confronts us. There is no 
remedy but to suffer. The man gets up in the morning and his 
friend pays him a visit. It is a duty to hear him. After breakfast he 

51 
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goes out on his profession. He meets with duty everywhere. He 
comes home, there are his wife and children. Duty, duty, duty I He 
has no escape *irom duty. Duty is everywhere prevalent. There 
seems to be no non-infected area. In daylight as well as at night, 
at all times, duty confronts him. He has to meet it in some way or 
other. It would not leave him unless he answered it. This disease 
will for ever attack him as long as he is in this relative world. This 
duty is only a function of the lower self. There is no duty beyond 
this relative world, ue. the higher self has no duty. It has no call on 
its energies, it is supreme. As a schoolboy is allowed to go home 
only after he has finished his exercise in the class, so man can attain 
freedom only after performing all his duties. There is no shirking 
duty. It is through it alone that he goes beyond it. Duty is there- 
fore the only weapon to cut off the bond oi duty. 

The Gita says (Chapter III., Slok 27) that all actions are 
wrought by the qualities of nature only. The self, deluded by egoism, 
thinketb, ‘ I am the doer.’ We are bound to do certain actions, 
but these actions flow from the nature of the things. Nature is the 
cause of the actions, and nature receives the effect produced by our 
actions. '' Even the man of knowledge behaves in conformity with 
his own nature ; beings follow nature, what shall restraint avail ? ” 
Things will have their own way. They will fulfil their laws. This 
seems to be a doctrine of necessity. It is so. But we should note that 
duty itself is perceived as such by the reason. Reason picks up what 
our duty is from the various tangle of relations, and we are to do it. 

We are born, we do actions. These actions, or their effects 
accumulate together and remain in us as congenital tendencies. This 
is called Karma in Vedanta. We come again to the yrorld with this 
Karma. This our character in its rude form, this original set of 
tendencies issues again in action. Man is reason and sensibility. 
Sensibilities try to bind us again, for our tendencies flow through 
them. Our duty is to perceive by means of reason the nature of 
tendencies, and then to direct these tendencies in a reasonable 
channel. Surely, the senses are the channels again. But tendencies 
have been rationalised. It is in our power, in ^..he powers of reason, 
to divert the natural tendencies firom their natural course. Herein 
consists our empirical freedom, the freedom which manifests itself 
in its struggle with the relative world. 
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How do we escape duty by doing it? The escape is effisctedonly 
when we renounce the fruits of our actions. Knowing well that 
actions issue from the qualities of nature, we have no* share in the 
fruits of actions. It is an ignorant man that lays claim to efiects 
produced not by his goal, but by the qualities of nature. The 
senses attach themselves to the fruits. The true ethical man is 
non-attached. '‘Thy concern is with action only, and by no 
means with the fruits thereof.” It is not our business to concern 
ourselves with the effects of actions. “ Affections and aversions for 
the objects of sense abide in the senses ; let none come under the 
dominion of these two ; they are obstructors of the path ; ” 
so says the Gita. We are only to act, and the rest does not con- 
cern us. Since senses have a tendency to attach themselves 
to the effects, we are to cyrb them. Reason in us should gain 
the mastery over the senses. This is the secret of Karma Yoga. 
If we attach ourselves to the fruits of our actions, we only forge one 
more link to the already binding chain ; on the other hand, if we 
rplinquish the fruit of each action, we break a link in the chain. 
Renunciation of the fruits of our duties is a breaking of the chain 
that binds us. By such renunciation we hold ourselves away from 
this relative world. Nothing is attached to us, we are attached to 
nothing. Then, what can time, space and causation avail ? , They 
cease to bind us, for we are away from the world. By constantly 
doing actions, by constantly ^renouncing the fruits of actions, we 
constantly escape all bonds of attachment to the world. It is only 
in our relation to the world that time, space and causation affect us* 
The moment we detach ourselves from all the effects produced by 
our actions, the same moment we transcend the bounds of time, 
space, and causation. A thorn was run into our body. This thorn 
was the bond of duty. We use a right fulfilment of all duties, U., 
we use a golden thorn, to remove the one already pricking us. This 
golden thorn removes the previous one, and when it has done that, 
thkt too is thrown away. Thus duty nullifies duty. Duty vanish- 
ing, Maya is removed. We come face to face with the ideal before us, 
the freedom we were;* longing after. Here is peace, sweet peace, 
"peace that passetb all understanding.” 

To sum up, Vedanta holds out the view that man is really free, 
unchanging and absolute. Somehow or other he has fallen in this 
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vorldofMaya. This Maya is an obstruction in his vay of ittaiiiDg 
his original liyejoni. To remove this veil of Maya, he onght to 
assert his independence. This independence is manifested in his 
discrimination of dnty, in checking the low of natnral tendendes, 
in over-mling the attachment-functions of senses, and in abandoning 
al the fruits of hi$ actions. Thus all relations in the world, all fuo^ 
tions of matter cease to bind him. Thus it is that he nullilesthe laws 
of space, time and causation, that hold sway in our relative world. 
Having used his Mom to rend the bond, becomes to Freedom 
again. 


A. K. SARMA, 
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{Continued from our Iasi numdet.) 


Chapter VI. 

■ 

Tke Builder of New Delhi. 

T O the “ Bddshaniimas ” of Kazwini and Lahori, as to the “ Shahja- 
hdndma” of Inayut Khan, all must turn who would hope for 
a clear knowledge of those days. Of Khafi Khan, too, it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. All these authorities are highly valued 
by those best competent to form an opinion. Of Indyut Khdn, Mr* 
Morley records that he had talents and good qualities inherited from 
his father, the governor of Cashmere— was witty, and of agreeable 
manners. Of Khafi Khan, Professor Dowson speaks as of a his- 
torian ‘‘ of high and well deserved repute." Elphinstone and Grant 
Duff used his work. Sir H. Elliot called his book " one of the best 
and most impartial histories of modern India." 

By referring to these authorities, the notion of Shdhjahan being 
an indolent Hindu, absorbed in pleasure and incapable of reigning, is 
soon dispelled. So much has to be said here, though the present 
chapter is by no means intended to give a complete view of his 
conduct as a public character. But the result of the narratives above 
mentioned is undoubtedly to confirm the view of Mr. Elphinstone, 
that the period of Sb&hjahan’s active manhood is the zenith of the 
Mussulman empire of. India. 

The best account, however, of the court life of Shfihjahdn that 
has been preserved is to be found in the “ Itinerary" of Manrique, 
an Augustinian friar, who visited India in the reign of that 
Emperor. 
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Manrique 'vrent to Agra, 24th December, 1640, and proceeded 
to Lahore (where the court then was), in the fourteenth year of the 
reign, when Shdhjab^n was at the height of his prosperity, having 
just taken Candahar from the Persians, and attached to himself the 
celebrated commander and engineer, Ali Mardan Eb&n, Sbdhjabin 
was at Lahore, engaged in the superintendence of the Ravi Canal, 
for the benefit (as the '' Bidshdn 4 ma ** says), of “ the cultivation of 
the country through which it should pass.” Asaf Khdn— the bro- 
ther of the late Emperor's widow, Nuijahdn, and father of the em- 
press, to whose memory the Taj was raised— was Prime Minister, 
though near his end, which happened i ith November, 1641; his 
net salary was equal to five hundred thousand pounds a year of 
modern sterling ; he had just finished building a house at Lahore, at 
a cost of nearly half that sum. 

It was to confer with this minister that the friar came to 
Lahore, and he records with gratitude the gracious treatment that he 
received. During his stay he was present at the celebration of the 
Emperor's birthday, which he has amusingly described. 

The day began with salvoes of great guns from the fort. Then 
came dances, and other spectacles, which occupied a great part of the 
short day. In the afternoon the Emperor visitecj his mother, with a 
great train of lords and princes. Then, returning to the palacq he 
gave a splendid collation to all the court. At the end of which he 
repaired to a special and richly furnished chamber, in the midst of 
which was a pair of scales hanging from chains of gold, the scales 
themselves being also of gold, encrusted with precious stones of 
various colours. He himself was so laden with jewels as to make 
Manrique think ''more of the troublesome load than of the brave 
adornment.*' 

Seated in one of these scales, the monarch was weighed four 
times, once against bags of rupees, once against bags of gold and 
gems, once against cloth of gold and silver, with precious drugs and 
spices ; a fourth and last time, against dainty dishes and confections. 
All was then devoted to the use of the deserving poor, with a delicacy 
which made the friar think of Matthew VI. 1-4, and wish it were 
equally observed by Christians. 

Yet so great withal was the Emperor's parsimony, that while 
spending all this money he gave nothing to his courtiers, in exchange 
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for the splendid gifts they brought him, excepting fruits, imitated in 
metal, of which one thousand were scarcely woij^h fifty rupees. 
This, however, was part of ShSbjaban's revenue system. 

' Still more curious is tbe following relation of a banquet given by 
Asaf Kbtin to the Emperor 

The banquet was given in the principal hall of the bath, * in 
which, besides the fixtures, there were added on this occasion rich 
oarpets of silk, silver, and gold, which covered the floor, serving as 
ground-tables, according to the native custom, as also for seats for the 
guests ; and these coverings were useful, because in the four corners of the 

* hall were other similar tables, each of five steps, and all enriched with 
Persian coverings of gold and silver, serving for stands and dressers ; 
all covered with different vessels of gold in which the sight had full 
occupation, distinguishing 'in some the variety of jewellery used, and in 
others, instead of it, the very fine and brilliant enamelling varying the 
material, and assimilating the colouring. This superb display was 
accompanied by various and large perfume-vessels, and silver braziers of 

• extraordinary forms, placed in order all round the hall, in which burnt 
very sweet perfumes composed of amber, civet, and other blended 
pastilles, which in their union delighted the sense of smell. At the 
entrance of this beautiful hall, the water- works on one side delivered 
seven streams, whose silver pipes of admirable make and considerable 
ske were adorned with thin plates of enamel, which through their 
elevated heads discharged fine threads of scented waters, and they, 
falling in a large basin of the same material, kept it always half fall. 
Then, discharging by another part, what was received was thus able to 
be always used for those washings of the feet which in Mughal manners 
form one of the most essential parts of ceremonial courtesy. In the 
middle of this was placed for the occasion a dtiUv ckanoti or “ table- 
cloth" as we should say, of very fine white tissue, and in this were woven 
artificial flowers of gold and satin, on which were others, smaller, of 
cloth of silver, also satin. This was all the display of the imperial 
table, but there was a want of napkins, which they do not use. 

At this, when the time -came, arrived the Emperor, accompanied 
by a great train of beautiful and gallant ladies, who came in front, very 
richly dressed, in cldth of gold, blending with the rich and various work 
of coloured silk ; wearing on their necks collars of gold, with ropes of 

” The ghtuai khana, or bath-hall was the private apartmeot of a great Indian 

Turk, t Properly dattar khwan. 
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pearls, and their heads dressed with silver garlands. Behind this 
sightly feminine society, came the Emperor, between his mother-indaw 
and his daughter, having the one on his right band and the other on his 
left. Behind followed, presently, the Crown Prince Sultan Dara Sheko, 
having on his right hand his grandfather Asaf Khan. 

Whilst this company was arriving, they presently began to play 
in the neighbouring rooms, many and various instruments until the 
Emperor was seated in the middle of the cushions that I have mentioned, 
having at his shoulders, two venerable matrons, who stood with splendid 
fans to drive off the troublesome flies — when suddenly the hosts and 
their children fell on their knees before his Majesty, who, laying his 
hand upon his mother-in-law, bidding her rise, and calling her mother, 
seated her on his right hand — a favour which both her husband and her 
sons so highly appreciated, that they presently showed their estimation 
of the gracious act by the most profound reverences to the Emperor — 
who, to enhance it the more, made them also sit at the table, which 
they did not do till the third command, when they took their seats at its 
extremity ; the grandsire placing the princess between. When all these 
ceremonies were accomplished, and every one was seated in the above' 
order, there were presently heard most sweet voices, singing of the 
victories which his Majesty had gained over his enemies. While this 
concert, which was accompanied by instrumental music, was proceedings 
the arrangements for hand-washing made their kppearance in the 
following order First, entered four lovely girls related to Asaf Khlin, 
and daughters of great lords, who in complexion and brilliancy of hair 
might compare with the fairest daughters of the frigid north, and not 
inferior in grace, elegance and beauty. These four beauties bore 
the instruments pertaining to his Majesty’s hand-washing; to whom 
approaching, after the royal ceremonies, one held before her a cloth of 
white satin, which he took up in his hands ; and another held up a rich 
vessel of gold, in which were inlaid valuable jewels. These vessels are 
of quite superior invention to ours ; moreover, their being deep in the 
middle and being covered with a grating allows the dirty water to 
disappear. This basin being placed before him, another comes with an 
ewer of the same material and value, containing water with which he 
washed his hands, receiving from the last of th^se ladies, the towel 
on which to wipe them. When this was finisHed, appeared twelve 
others, who, although of lower rank than the former, might appear with 
confidence in any presence. These having presented to the princes, 
though with less ceremony, the lavatory for their hands, took their 
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departure, on tvhich, by another door, the dinner was broi^ht in, with 
a loud sound of wind instruments,- more confused and ^ harsh than our 
own brass bands. This banquet was served in rich dishes of gold, borne 
by eunuchs gallantly attired in the Hindustani style, with trousers of 
variegated silks, and snow-white cloaks, at the same time displaying the 
precious unguents with which they were perfumed, and also concealing 
their abject and darksome skins. Of these the four chief ones placed 
themselves near his Majesty, doing nothing but handing up the courses 
which the other eunuchs brought to two beautiful girls who were on 
their knees at the Emperor’s side. These bring forward the food 
alternately, and in similar order serve the drink and take away the 
dishes which are not used there. ... At the end of the conversation, 
the banquet having lasted four hours .... entered twelve dancing 
women, who performed in a manner unsuited to Christian society ; after 
which appeared in the midst three beautiful young ladies, in gay and 
costly garments, bearing in their hands three large and splendid dishes 
of gold, filled with precious diamonds, pearls, rubies, and other valuable 
gems.” 

• The narrative concludes with reflections on Shdhjahan's passion 
for riches and jewellery, and an expression of the author’s satisfac- 
tion at seeing such splendid and unusual things. 

Leaving history to the historians, let us now take a short view 
of the artistic doings of the time. In the eighth year the celebrated 
peacock throne was constructed at a cost (it is said) of one hundred 
/akhs of rupees, and set up in the palace of Agra.* In the thir. 
teenth, the Ravi was made into a canal to irrigate the culturable 
land from the foot of the hills as far as Lahore, under the direction 
of a Persian refugee, the celebrated Ali Mardan Khan. About the 
same time were begun the works at New Delhi — still known to the 
people by the name of Shahjahanfibad. After nearly ten years of 
work, the fort and palace there were completed, in A.D. 1658. About 
the same time, another canal was opened, from Khinyrabad to 
Delhi, answering very nearly to the modern Western Jumna Canal, 
and still, under that namd*, a work of signal usefulness. In the 
thirty-first year of the reign, died Ali Mardan Khan, the Amir-ul- 
Amra and architect, to whose skill the Emperor had been so much 
indebted. His grief is recorded by a contemporary writer. 


\ 


* Vide Note at the end of Chapter, 
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Shortly after, bis own health became seriously affected, and 
the conspiracy that had been long prepared by Aurangzeb and his 
sister, the Princess Roshanara Begam, broke out, ending, as we all 
know, in the success of the conspirators, and the death of all who 
opposed them openly. Manucci’s description of the fall of Shahjah^n 
is very graphic, and has all the air of being done from direct observa- 
tion. 

Sh^hjabdn, he says, after the defeat of Samoghar t had opened 
the way to the capital, perceived from the loftiest tower of his 
palace, that his citadel was invested. Dara had fled northwards, but 
the sight of immediate danger awoke in the old warrior a feeling of 
indignation, and of the military energy that he had displayed in 
earlier days. He opened Are upon his rebellious sons, but eventu. 
ally admitted a deputation from them, ou finding that their artillery 
was hopelessly stronger than his own. The palace was accordingly 
entered by Sultan Mohamad, the eldest son of Aurangzeb, at the head 
of a considerable troop, and a scene of dreadful confusion and 
bloodshed follcwed— soldiers, women, slaves, eunuchs, all that 
surrounded the person of the sovereign, were overpowered and put 
to the sword. A^ter a hypocritical address from his grandson, the 
Emperor was deposed, and made a close prisoner. He lived in 
captivity for seven years more, tended by Jabandrd, and ^hen 
expired peacefully in the beautiful palace that he had built, on the 
22nd, June, 1666, in the seventy-fifth (solar) year of his age. 

The dying eyes of the dethroned monarch may have dwelt on 
the lovely monument, that he had erected to the wife of his youth, 
and the completion of which is recorded on the gateways to have 
taken place in 1648. This, which is (as we shall presently see), 
but one out of numerous monuments of the taste and sumptuousness 
of this Emperor, does not satisfy some modern tastes. They find 
something meretricious in the towers and domes and glacier-gleam- 
ing sides of a building where so many pilgrims have been wont to 
bow. It is, according to such critics, th6 appropriate monument of a 
mistress rather than the tomb of a wife. Of such matters, each of 
us must form his own judgment. Such as the ITu; must be, we have 
only here to note that the cold-blooded son thought it a fit resting- 

f Buelleotly described by Mr. S. Lane-Poole in his Medisevsl India," 
1903. 
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place tor his discrowned father, whom he laid by the side of his 
other parent, placing over the grave a cenotaph upon the upper 
story, in. which the last effort of Moghul art is displayed in pietra 
dura. 

The Princess Jahanira, or Begam Sahiba, as she was com- 
monly called, shared, as we have seen, the captivity of the father 
who, in his prosperity, had shewn her such complete indulgence* 
Manucci has fallen into a most curious mistake, as to the meaning 
of this word Begim, which he declares to mean “void of care.'* 
It is in reality no more than a Persian feminine from Beg, the 
well-known Turkish word for “chief" or “ lord,” by which Moghuls 
are still known in India. In the same way, from the title Khan, 
appropriate to Pathans in India, has been formed the feminine 
Kh 4 nam. 

Ot the space and population of the Agra palace, so far as the 
ladies' apartments are concerned, Catrou gives an exaggerated 
account, partly derived from de Laet who, as already observed, had 
never been in India. The vast courts, containing two thousand 
ladies (which Father Catrou has adopted from Manucci), consist 
in fact of one* quadrangle 170 feet by 235 feet(Fergus3on), of which 
only three sides could have been occupied by the ladies, and which 
cqptain besides several halls and baths. It is true that there are 
two storeys ; but even so, it is plain that such a space could not 
possibly have held 2,000 pampered women. Unfortunately, Catrou 
has for once indicated the portions of his description for which 
Manucci is answerable, and there is no doubt that the Venetian 
traveller really did give this extravagant number as that of the fair 
occupants of the Zan&m. But as his account of this part of the 
palace is prefriced by the statement that it relates to a mystery only 
known to eunuchs, and as, moreover, it teems with other exaggera- 
tions, we may be permitted to follow the evidence of our own 
senses, which shows us that the 2,000 ladies could have had no more 
real existence than the runiflng streams, shadowy groves, and other 
romantic wonders yrhich the Venetian gunner believed this part of 
the palace to contain. These apartments are still extant, in as good 
preservation, substantially, as when the Emperor died there ; and we 


This is the Aaguri Bagh or Grape-gardenSj now visible to the traveller. 
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are thus in a position to see what truth there is under the gorgeous 
fables of Catrou. 

When the Emperor was dead, Jahandra was easily persuaded to 
leave the Agra palace. Tavernier describes having seen her depar> 
ture.* She went to Delhi, and there passed sixteen years in the 
company of her more politic sister, Roshanar 4 , the worshipper of 
the rising sun. In about A. D. 1682 she died, probably in her sixty- 
sixth year, and was buried in the tomb, already mentioned, under the 
touching epitaph that has appealed to so many hearts since 
then. 

Of her loved brother, the fate was both swifter and more strik- 
ingly tragical. Some writers of the period have said that when his 
father’s illness took place, Dura caused him to be arrested and 
assumed the sovereign power ; Manned denies this, and states on 
the authority of bis own observation that Dara always behaved to 
Shahj^han with the respect to which he was entitled, during the 
dark days preceding the revolt of Aurangzeb. When his brothers 
approached Agra, Dara marched out of the gates for the last time; 
at the head of 100,000 men (?) with a superb artillery manned by 
Europeans. But his fortune— probably his faults, and consequent 
unpopularity— overweighed his advantages ; he was routed, and 
fled. After a number of distressing wandering^, he was at length 
delivered over to his implacable brother. Khafi Khan, though 
writing when Aurangzeb was absolute lord of the empire, does not 
scruple to record the attack made by the citizens of Delhi on Jiwan 
Khan, the betrayer of the gallant victim— a disturbance which, says 
the historian, bordered on rebellion. In September 1659, a fatwa 
w'as pronounced, finding Dara guilty of heresy, and he was soon 
after put to death in prison. He had previously begged for an 
interview with Father Buze, the Flemish priest mentioned before ; 
and his last words were “ Mahommad causes my death, but the son 
of Mary is my salvation.” >Catrou gives this speech in Persian, and 
may possibly have had it from Buzd, as there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he himself understood that language ; nor are the words 
correctly given, . ‘ 

It is plain that Shdhjfihan’s fall was the consequence of his 
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peculiarities of character, as indeed usually happens in human 
affairs. There is no reason to doubt that in his youth he had been 
an able and warlike administrator, as was but natural in a prince 
brought up in the school of Akbar, and of the stout Pathan Mahabat 
Khan, whom Colonel Tod, for no imaginable reason, represents to 
have been a Rajput.* As years advanced, age and a long tenure of 
power developed, first, a love of splendour, pleasure, and art ; and, 
ultimately, an indolence, which led him to leave all the duties of 
empire id the hands of Dara. But the whole of the European 
authorities of the day support the view of Catrou that the Emperor 
never neglected the duties of justice, as understood by Oriental 
despots, nor the claims of clemency which usually prevailed with 
the princes of his house. Even in our own days, and in a part of 
the East so much exposed to European influence as the Ottoman 
Empire, we see how different are the ideas of government amongst 
Orientals from those entertained in Christian countries; and it 
would be absurd to look for modern European ideas in a Turkish 
ruler of India in the seventeenth century. But it was the opinion 
of Mr. Elphinstone— surely no inexperienced observer or in- 
competent judge — that India under Shahjahan enjoyed as good 
government, and as much prosperity, as did the Roman Empire in 
the time of the Emperor Severus. 

• 

Note.— Milton writing about 1671 speaks of Lahore as 
the second city of the Moghul Empire ; but Lahore had long ceased 
to occupy this position, its place having been taken by New Delhi ; 
and all the grandeur and beauty which had made the city famous was 
hastening to decay. The explanation is to be found in geographical 
conditions; Lahore being situated on the western watershed of the 
Punjab, while New Delhi commanded the navigation of the Jumna, the 
main waterway of Hindustan. For nearly 800 miles this river pursues 
its course through the richest region of the country, receiving in its course 
many great affluents : and in the time of the empire supported a royal 
flotilla and many commercial crafts. It was therefore natural that when 
the Emperor Shihjijidn desired a second capital he should prefer a 
situation which commanded such an important artery, by which he 


* He was a native of Gibul, originally named Zam&nat Khdn.— 
" Tuoak-Maiiiegeri,” p, 10. 
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could comnuDicate readily with Agta and eves with Allahabad. In the 
reigoofhis son and successor the importance of Lahore still further 
dwindled ; oncd a royal residence, much frequented when the court was 
in progress either to Cashmere or Cabul, Lahore was likely to be 
neglected by a monarch usually encamped in the Deccan. Then came 
the successes of the Sikhs ; and such were their devastations that in the 
beginning of the last century travellers found the city almost a desert. 


En(imd 


H. G. KEENE. 
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RASILI : 

^THE STORY OF A VILLAGE GIRL. 


(Continued from page 10.) 

Chapter XIII. 

M ISS GREENWOOD took Rasili to her own house and gave her a 
room to herself and provisions to cook her own food. For the 
first few days Rasili wanted to go back to her father and never left her 
room ; she was none the less grateful. Miss Greenwood made inquiries 
about her father but failed to trace him. Rasili cried for days and days, 
but at last was reconciled to her fate and began to take an interest in her 
surroundings. To a poor village girl who knew nothing of the world, the 
Mission House seemed to be a paradise of comfort. Everything about it 
wae arranged with great care and taste, and was silently yet edicieotly 
attended to. The Mission ladies appeared to her veritable ministering 
angels, carrying peace and comfort wherever they went. 

Slowly Miss Greenwood induced her to change her own dress and 
put on the semi- English costume which has come to be the fashion for 
Indian Christians. At first she protested and would not change her dress, 
as she was afraid of losing her religion. But it was impossible to refuse 
Miss Greenwood; she had saved her life, and how‘COuld she displease her ? 
At last she consented, and Miss Greenwood herself dressed her in the 
new costume which she procured for her. 

No one could have recognised Rasili in her white muslin blouse, a 
striped drill skirt, and a fiowinl; malmal sari. She was herself surprised 
when for the first time she saw herself reflected in a looking glass. It 
seemed as if she were transformed by magic into adifiierent person. Her 
new dress suited her, but she felt very shy. Miss Greenwood, much 
pleased, impulsively kissed the young girl, who recoiled in great alarm. 
She still considered it a pollution to be kissed by a Memsahib. 
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" My daughter,” said Miss Greenwood, “ I am sorry, I quite forgot 
that you had just come and were not one of us.” 

“ You havfe given me life. You have saved me from worse than 
death, but Dharma is more to me than life. Pray don’t take it away from 
me,” pleaded Rasili. 

“ We shall not interfere with your Dharma," Miss Greenwood 
promised. “ We shall only place the truth before you. You can make 
your choice. What do you know of Dharma ? ” 

“ I don’t know much,” said Rasili, bolding her head down, " 1 only 
know there are Gods above, who have laid down certain rules which we 
cannot overstep. We must perform the necessary ceremonials and 
propitiate the Gods.” 

” My child ! I will speak to you some day of another law, the law 
of love, the law which makes no differences between man and man, 
and gives hope to every living being.” 

" Every one of us has to perform thier own Dharma,” persisted 
Rasili, “ we ours, and you yours.” 

Miss Greenwood was not a fanatic. She had left her home because 
she felt a call for her work. The teachings of Christ gave her such 
peace and happiness that she wished to share her bliss with the whole 
world. She wanted her life to become the interpreter of her Master’s 
teachings. She observed all the forms of her faith with great devotion 
and sincerity, and endeavoured to live in such a way<hat her heart might 
become a shrine of Christ. She was only a new arrival and spoke 'the 
language with some difficulty, and yet there was something about her 
which attracted people. Poor suffering women from the hospital came 
and squatted near her chair and told her of their troubles. Her kindly 
manner, ready sympathy, winning smile, all combined to make her a 
centre of beneficence. Wherever she went she carried an atmosphere of 
love. It was more than mere words from the Bible, its action was 
more subtle and more lasting. In fact, she never opened her lips till she 
was asked. She was always being asked why she "turned away her 
eyes ” from the world^and devoted herself to a life of poverty and 
service. 

They asked her how she could be so’c happy and joyful in a life of 
self-renunciation. Then she would speak of the sweetness of selfless 
service and devotion to God with such earnestness that it would set her 
listeners thinking ; her simple words would echo and re-echo in their 
hearts when in trouble or pain and bring comfort to them. As she did not 
insist on formal conversions they listened to her words with eagerness 
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and came to her as children come to their mother, sure of her unfailing 
love. , 

To the ordinary Missionary her ways seemed unsatisfactory. They 
spoke to her often on the need of conversions. She always answered ; 
“ What did externals matter, when the heart was won to Christ ? What 
mattered, if a person did not call himself a Christian so long as he 
followed Christ's law of love ? '* 

The Mission people could not understand her. There were some 
who did not like her mixing freely with the people. They were afraid 
of her compromising the dignity of the white race. They often spoke to 
her of the prestige of the Kuling Race, but she laughed at them and said 
that Christ did not recognise the colour line ; and she found in India's 
children brothers and sisters. She was rich and they could not afford to 
displease her. 

She was not surprised at the failure of Christian Missions in India. 
Empty words rarely convert hearts. It is love alone which can conquer, 
but where was ,it ? Apparently the Brahmins of Angrez Bahadur 
belonged to the same species as the Brahmins of India, who live well 
and preach renunciation to others. 

Miss Greenwood was quite an exception ; she was abnormal, as the 
Missionaries privately called her. Poor blind hearts, they forgot that to 
be normal is to take part in all the lies, the ifrands, and activities of a 
selfish existence. Miss Greenwood did not sit down and preach to 
Ra^li of things which she could not understand. She began her educa- 
tion from the very beginning. She found in her an apt pupil. In six 
months Rasili was able to express herself in English and could read an 
easy book. By-and-by, Miss Greenwood introduced her to the fairy tales 
which she read with great zest, and slowly she began to read easy works 
of standard authors. In a year and a half she was quite a changed 
person. It seemed as if she has been suddenly flooded by electric 
flame. The desire for knowledge grew apace. She would sit reading 
for hours together. It gave her a joy which permeated her whole 
being. What words can make real the feelings of a soul which, all of a 
sudden, is touched by the emotions of the world’s finest spirits ? It seemed 
to her as if the doors of paradidh were flung open, and all the great souls 
came down to her to talk of all that they felt, thought and aspired to. 

When 1 came to *you what queer notions 1 had about things!” 
said Rasili one day to Miss Greenwood. 

“ Queer ideas ? About! what ? ” 

For instance, as to your people being a low>class people, whose 
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very touch was pollutbn. I have been reading a book to>day which 
proves beyond all doubt that Indian and English people belong to 
a common Aryan stock." 

“ The blindness is not on your side alone,” said Miss Greenwood, 
you have some excuse and can plead ignorance ; but my people too are 
very reluctant to admit that you belong to the same race as they. 
A native is a native and that is ail.” 

We in the villages know very little about your people. If they 
are like you we ought to go down on our knees to worship them." 

« What do you think of the Dharma now ?” enquired Miss Green* 
wood with a smile. 

" 1 have often and often thought about it,” said Rasili. One 
thing is clear to my mind, that your God and our God are one. Names 
make no difference. He is, and that is enough. The thoughts of every 
human being turn to Him. He is the source of all life. Take a village 
girl like me ; when I offered a flower to a stone idol, it was not the 
stone that 1 worshipped but the Idea which it represented, though I knew 
it not.” 

** He is the Father of the whole universe,” assented Miss Greenwood, 
but it helps one to know Him and worship Him as such. The flower 
offered with true devotion to a stone idol may perhaps be accepted by 
Him ; but how many a time things are done automatically, with no 
pure emotion or feelings of devotion 1 1 am sure you will agree that it 
is wrong to keep up forms which prevent the soul from rising tp Him, 
Don’t you think that your emotions have gained in strength, your 
feelings in intensity , now that you stand face to face with the Eternal 
Truth? Idols and manifold forms often prevent the growth of the soul 
in its search after God by giving if a false satisfaction.” 

“ Take me for instance,” said Rasili thoughtfully, “ my heart and 
soul yearned to worship God and yet 1 was helpless. The darkness was 
thick all round. I could neither know nor understand anything.” 

Miss Greenwood heaved a deep sigh. You are one of millions who 
grope in darkness. Your men make long speeches and talk of their 
religious and philosophical systems. They take pride in a past which 
cradled their inglorious present. How* can India rise as long as the 
motherhood of India remains in darkness ? The women of India pass from 
youth to old age in ignorance. People talk of the ideal of Indian 
womanhood. I must say the *web of Indian life' is a veritable web ; the 
women are born in its meshes and breathe their last in its meshes. 
The sacrifice of Indian women, voluntary or involuntary, is beyond all 
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praise. It is simply astounding to a foreigner but what of the manhood 
of the nation How can your men sit like little gods and receive this 
sacrifice as if it was their due?" • * 

“ Our men know nothing. They are just as ignorant as we are." 

“ But they knew better once. If history is to be believed, your 
women had all the freedom and your men their manhood. They acted 
like heroes in those days ; afterwards they selfishly took away the 
freedom of women and lost their own. Now of course they are just as 
ignorant as the women. You could not expect anything else ; when 
mothers are ignorant, their sons cannot be enlightened. If your people 
want to raise themselves, they must study their past in the light of 
modern history. Your marriage system appears to me most cruel. 
What right have the parents to marry a young girl to an old man or a 
grown-up girl to a child or to a*man who has had many wives before ? 
Thousands of human hearty are crushed to death and your people say 
nothing. They think it the height of wisdom and the best guarantee of 
virtue to keep women under restraint." 

“ If I were put under restraint now," said Rasili, “ I should go mad. 
You do not know what goes on behind the eastern veil. Poor young 
wives, neglected by their husbands, relegated to the prison walls of the 
xanana, with no work, no occupation, no religion, no life, but a perpe- 
tual companionship of old women and servant-maids, burn with desire 
for life and consume themselves." 

^ " Is it not cruel ?" asked Miss Greenwood. “ You will admit there 
is a certain manliness in our way of life. Yours is all a mystery and 
darkness." 

“ That is what is destroying the splendid power of our country,” said 
Rasili, who had now become a regt^lar reader of the newspapers. “ I am 
sure God has brought East and West together for some great purpose. 
The light of Western knowledge. Western science, is sure to chase away 
superstition and darkness from this land." 

” There is, no doubt, some kind of unrest amongst the educated 
classes, but it has no inwardness, there is no united consciousness of the 
whole people to give reality and strength to what is called. ' The National 
Movement.’ There in the villages people are just as ignorant as before, 
yonder in the cities the social life of the people remains as unchanged 
us ever. It is useless to aspire for W'estern institutions which are 
suited to the needs of a sentient nation. Politics are the final resul- 
tants of all the factors of national life and all attempts are vain 
which ignore the unfailing action of life and customs^f the country. 
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I cannot understand the selfishness of four educated men. Tbejr 
discuss the highest problems of the universe and yet leave their 
women, and the classes whom they have reduced to serfdom, unhelped. 
No other system in the world is so cunningly devised as the Brahman- 
ical to enslave a whole people. The Brahmans, however, reckoned without 
God, and they now find that in their attempt to enslave others they 
have also been^ enslaved. They have to pay for the destruction of 
the immense human power of the Indian nation. A nation cannot have a 
healthy corporate existence, when it is ruled by the dead hand." 

“ I never thought of these things before," said Rasili, “ till you 
opened my eyes and removed the veil of darkness which enveloped me. 
Even now I am like a person brought suddenly from a dark room to 
the blazing light of day. I can hardly bear to open my eyes and 
believe in what appears to me to be the right and the real thing. 
Hitherto my interests never went beyon^ the village ; we talked of 
ourselves and we talked of our neighbours, with an occasional glimpse 
of the landlord, which provided a topic of conversation for months. 
A marriage in the village was a thing to which we used to look forward 
with eagerness. You have no idea what happiness it gave us to beat 
the drum and sing all night, without a wink of sleep. What concerned" 
us most was the landlord, his agent, and the rain. Many of us had 
never enough to eat. But now my mind recognises the whole world as 
its kin. I am interested in all that goes on in the world ; but I often 
feel as if it were all a dream; I cannot realise the change in me which you 
have silently worked." 

'* It has been such an interesting study for me to watch the opening 
of your mind, slowly unfolding itself to light.'* 

There is one thing that I should like to ask you," said Rasili, " I 
cannot understand one thing about your people. I have read the Bible. 
Your Master preached poverty, yet your people seem to give their very 
souls to the acquisition of wealth. They are never satisfied with it. 
Gold seems to be their God and desire for it their religion." 

" My people are still in their youth ” replied Miss Greenwood. 

*' They don't-want to wait and work for the Kingdom of Heaven but want 
to have it here and immediately,” she said with a laugh. 

•• They have created a wonderful world of their own. What I 
read in the stories has been realised by them, ;vater and fire have 
been brought under subjection, electricity comes from the skies to obey 
their will. This is more than even Ravan accomfdished. What 
seemed a myth before is now a fact of every day experience. If the 
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sun cooked his food and the breeze swept his house, there is nothing 
marvellous in that, these things are so common now.” * 

“It is all doe to that discontent and desire for comfort which you 
don’t like. And yet beneath it all Christianity has done wonders and 
the ideas of equality, freedom, and unity are gaining ground and finding 
expression in hundreds of ways.” 

“ There is another religion which seemed sweet to me, ” said 
Rasili. A good-hearted shopkeeper spoke to me of it. I was in distress 
and it gave me great hope. It seemed full of such promise and sweetness. 
1 have told you of the poor shopkeeper who gave me food and talked 
to me of Guru Nanak. His teachings touched my heart and I have 
never forgotten them.” 

“ I should like very much to see the old shopkeeper,” said Miss 
Greenwood. “ He must be a good and interesting man.” 

“ Why not come to him one day with me ? ” 

You don’t think he will be any way put out by my visit.” 

” No, on the other hand he will be glad to meet you.” 

. “ You must be my interpreter. I am not much good at discussing 

religion in Hindustani.” 

“ You can talk very well. You are wonderful. You have tat^ht me 
English and yet you never translated a single word. You managed to 
communicate your ijieaning somehow to my mind.” 

• “,That accounts for your rapid progress. The best way to learn a 
language is to learn it directly. The little vernacolar that I know I 
have acquired independently of any help from books. Shall we go 
this evening ?” 

“ Need you ask me ? I shall be only too glad to see the old man 
again.” 

In the evening Miss Greenwood ordered her tonga and drove with 
Rasili to the shop. The old Sikh was sitting on a little mat reading a book 
with rapt attention. Miss Greenwood and Rasili got down from the 
tonga, the shopkeeper saluted them respectfully, and waited for orders. 
Rasili went up to him and said, '* We want to talk to you, let us go to the 
courtyard,” • 

He left his shop o^n and led them to the courtyard, in the centre 
of which be placed a small bedstead, covered it with a white cloth, 
and invited them to sit, while he himself took his seat on the ground. 

” What are your commands ?” he asked. 

“ Don’t you recognise me asked Rasili. 
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^ "No. I do not remember to have seen you before,” said the 
shopkeeper. • 

"lam the same poor girl,” said Rasili, “ to whom you gave food and 
spoke so kindly.” 

" Are you, indeed ?” said the shopkeeper, his face beaming witk 
delight. " How glad I am to see you ! Do not forget Him now that 
you are so well off, who is the dispenser of bounties. Tell me all about 
yourself.” 

" She is my saviour,” said Kasili, looking towards Miss Greenwood. 
" When 1 had no friend she gave me a home. I was ignorant and she 
has given me light ; 1 owe everything to her.” 

" How good ! How kind of you ! good lady,” said the poor man. 
" This is what my Guru called a good and real bargain in life.” 

" Will you explain your meaning ?” asked Miss Greenwood greatly 
interested. 

" When Guru Nanak was a mere boy, his father gave him some 
money and sent him to a neighbouring city to do some business and 
make some profit,” began the shopkeeper. “ The Guru went with tbf' 
money but in the city found a party of devotees who had gone without 
food for two days. He thought over what bis father bad told him and 
then spent all his money in feeding them. When be returned home he 
told his father that he had made a good investment of the money by feed- 
jng the poor Sadhus. Of course the tran.saction did not please his father.” 

" Christ says : Be good bankers — he that hath pity upon the poor^ 
lendeth unto the Lord,” said Miss Greenwood. 

" All teachers are sent by Him, my lady,” said the shopkeeper, 
" They point out the path, they teach the only religion, which is and 
shall f^r ever be. Differences arise because the followers are not able 
to rise to the high level of the divine teachings and dwarf them to their 
own low standard. Once they asked Guru Nanak if he was a Hindu or a 
Mohammedan and the reply he made was clear as daylight. Yet 
people fail to see what he meant." 

" What did he say ?” eagerly enquired Miss Greenwood, who was 
more and more interested. , 

" ' If I say I am a Hindu I shall not be right, but neither am I a 
Mohammedan. The body is composed of elements«and is played upon by 
the invisible.’ Our Guru taught Hindus and Mohammedans alike. If 
be met a Hindu, he exposed the superstitions of the Hindu system and 
preached the beauty of a true and righteous life. He said, * Don't be 
proud of your purity ; don't be vain of your knowledge ; you talk about 
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many things, only one thing is needful ; you are very careful about outer 
things and yet you have crowned as your Devas greed and sin, and 
consider wrangling over words the highest good. Unlesa you are pure 
within, talk about purity will not avail.* If he met a Mohammedan 
he told him to follow in spirit the teachings of Mohammed. Paradise 
is not attained by idle talk but by right living ; bowing physically was 
of little account, if the spirit wandered when the prayers were offered* 
he said.” 

** What did he say about caste ?’’ enquired Miss Greenwood. 

“‘There is no caste,, says Guru Nanak, ‘those who are good are 
honoured, those who live in truth and love are saved by the grace of 
the Guru. Humility is more acceptable to God than pride. If you 
put the proud and the humble man in the scales, the one who is humble 
turns them.’ ” 

“ You have no sacred thread,” asked Miss Greenwood. “ Are you 
not a high caste Hindu ? Pray excuse my questioning you.” 

“ I am a Sikh," said the man with a smile. " We are all equals, 
the Guru has invested us with a different thread which cannot be 
•broken. He told his Sikhs to make mercy their cotton, contentment the 
thread, continence its knot, and truth its twist, and put it on the mind, a 
thiead which cannot be broken, or soiled burnt. Blessed are they who 
wear it." 

“ I thought Sikhism was more political than ethical," said Miss 
(Aeonwood, very much surprised. 

“ I will tell you what a Sikh ought to be and that will answer your 
question. He is of the Kbalsa who speaks evil of none, who hgbts in the 
van, subdues his passions and yields not to superstition, considering 
all as created by God, giving offence to none that he may not offend the 
Lord. He is of the Khalsa who protects the poor, who combats evil, 
who remembers God," 

" It is a noble religion,” said Miss Greenwood. “ I am so glad 
know all this from you. Can you tell me if the tenth Guru was agains 
the Mohammedans ?" 

“ Against the Mohammedans ? No,” said the shopkeeper. “Against 
the tyrants. Yes 1 In Ikal-ustat he says : ‘ Allah is the same formless one ; 
there is no duality. Do not be misled by forms ; mosque and temple are 
one, Puja and Nimaz are one. Do not be misguided.’ ” 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Greenwood. “ We always thought he preached 
perpetual war against the Mohammedans." 
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** He fought for the poor and the down-trodden, bat he was not 
the enemy of any caste or creed. He enjoyed the friendship of many 
Mohammedan devotees. It was he who united all castes into one people 
and formed a real living nation, united by spiritual brotherhood, having 
no possessions and working for the common good.” 

“ It sounds very socialistic,” said Miss Greenwood with a smile. 

We failed because we did not obey the Guru,” continued the 
shopkeeper with a sigh. “ People established kingdoms and princi- 
palities and neglected their poor brethren. The result is what you see, 
—the Khalsa has fallen.” 

" Have you any restrictions as to eating and drinking with other 
castes ? ” enquired Miss Greenwood. ” That seems to form the chief 
part of religion in India.” 

” Ours is not a kitchen religion,” answered the shopkeeper. ” We 
don’t believe in such things. Our Guru has said that food which has 
been purified by the name of God is pure. Blessed are they who 
breathe His name over the food they eat. Our Guru says caste marks 
cannot make a man pure when the mind is soiled by greed, the tongue 
by &lse utterances and the eye by the flame of passion. Of course the- 
social influence of Hinduism has been very strong and we too have been 
keeping aloof and observing many unnecessary customs, But, thank God, 
Si khism is now casting off external influences and returning to the solid 
rock of its own pure faith and divine teachings.” , 

” The Hindus claim Guru Nanak as a devotee of their creed. Is tlfi’s 
true ?” 

” What do you think ?” asked the shopkeeper. " 1 have told you 
what he taught.” 

” To me Guru Nanak appears to be the only religious teacher in 
India,” said Miss Greenwood. ”He gave you a simple faith and 
preached pure devotion and love of God.” 

” I am glad you have said this,” replied the shopkeeper with a 
smile. ” The Hindus say that he did not know Sanskrit, otherwise he 
would not have preached his new creed, but what need had he of 
books, when God spoke to him directly? What need had he of the 
Vedas, the dim reflections of other minds ? 6e said * I speak as the word 
of the L«rd comes to me.' ’’ . 

” Thanks, thanks,” said Miss Greenwood rising. ” I find in you a 
true Christian.” 

” I find in you a true Sikh,” said the shopkeeper with a smile. ” Afi 
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those who work in righteousness and fight against falsehood and liesare 
Sikhs," 

Miss Greenwood smiled, but did not reply and drove home lull of 
many thoughts, She was surprised to find a shopkeeper express her own 
faith, ft gave her a new insight into the religions of India. She felt 
more than ever that the truest religions mission in life was to awaken and 
sustain religions life and to effect a real conversion of spirit. What mat- 
tered if a man called himself a Sikh, Christian or a Sufi 7 Why dress up 
peoplein symbols, which belonged to other climes, whenthe spirithad 
received its baptism of love ? Alas ! the world is too narrow for such things, 
and Miss Greenwood could only dream her dream of pure devotion to the 
one God which knows not caste and creed. 

{Tt k cmtmi] 
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JOGENDRA SINOH. 
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BRITISH POWER AND WORLD CIVILISATION. 


M ost of the attention hitherto bestowed on Britain's imperial 
position and responsibilities is confined to matters of material 
interest and defensive security. On these matters opinion ranges 
between proposals for linking together more closely the various 
territories of the Empire by a form of politico-fiscal union, and other 
views of a quite opposite kind, which look with mistrust on the 
extension of our rule over alien peoples and would leave the separate 
provinces to develop independently in whatever direction they 
found most advantageous. But as regards the bearing of such' 
developments on world civilisation, the nature of British dominion 
in itself and of the influence that may be exerted consciously through 
the possession of this power, within and beyond the confines of the 
Empire— all this receives as yet little consideration. An appos^e 
illustration is afforded by an address delivered before the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute by Lord Curzon on “ The True 
Imperialism,” and published in the Nineteenth Century for January, 
1908. Here, in the course of an argument mainly concerned with the 
importance of Empire to the greatness and glory of England, and 
the questions connected with its maintenance, he declares : — 

Imperialism, however, must give us more than a conviction. In 
the case of the British Empire, at any rate, it would ill justify itself 
unless it were to furnish us with a policy. What that policy must be 
is clear. The Empire is still only in a fluid and transitional formation ; 
it has yet to be welded into a great world-state. The constituents are 
there ; the spirit is there ; but the problems are still unsolved and the 
plan has yet to be produced. We have so to woA that the concentric 
rings shall continue to revolve round the central star, not merely 
because it has hitherto been the law of their being, but because it is 
their interest and their voluntary choice .... The racial problem must 
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always remain an anxious one, since when excited it is capable of 
transcending all others in explosive energy and importance. America 
can cope with the negroes because they are a relatively small community. 
But where the numbers are vast and overwhelming, as with the popula- 
tion of India, or the black races of Africa, the difficulties may become 
acute. 

He then goes on to speak of the various separate problems 
involved in the creation of this solid world-state, as the political or 
administrative problem, the question of mutual provision for defence, 
and the best means of utilising the material resources of the Empire 
in a self-sufficing direction : and urges that all this can only be fitly 
accomplished through an appeal to a supreme idea to which it is 
subordinate. 

To the people of thd mother-state it must be a discipline, an 
inspiration, and a faith. To the people of the circumference it must, be 
more than a flag or a name, it must give them what they cannot other- 
wise or elsewhere enjoy ; not merely justice or order, or material prosperity, 
but the sense of partnership in a great idea, the consecrating influence of 
a lofty purpose. 

Now these passages, with their context, express clearlyienough 
the nature of the internal problem of the Empire, to which Lord 
futon’s address is limited. And to those who (like the present Writer) 
are desirous, without attaching any special term to their attitude, 
that the British Dominion shall proceed surely along the lines of con- 
solidation, they indicate matters of supreme interest in this respect, 
whatever is found to be the best method of their practical treatment. 
But assuming this process to be in a fair way of fruition, there yet 
remains a wider question for attention which involves a still loftier 
purpose, and that is, what is to be the distinguishing, conscious 
spirit of this dominion in relation to the movement of civilisation in 
the world at large, to that embodied in other phases of national 
expansion, to the life of Humanity in general— the vivifying 
principle that makes of this Empire a worthy object of sacrifice and 
support beyond and above a maintenance of material interests, such 
as really underlies *Lord Curzon's high phrases ? 

To answer this question adequately involves considerations of a 
somewhat philosophic import. Those inquiries opened up during the 
past century by scientific discovery, and critical examination of 
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traditional beliefs, have bequeathed to our own era concerns alike 
insistent in their nature and elusive in their essence regarding the pro- 
blem of human destiny and the future of civilisation in their universal 
aspects ; the more so on account of negations which they have set up 
on earlier views of destiny, here and hereafter, of a traditional order. 
Such concerns are, again,* closely linked with ultimate metaphysical 
conceptions— of a Divine Purpose working through all things, or of an 
inscrutable Immanent Will whose aim we cannot fathom — whose 
implications must here be passed over. But assuming, what is 
usually taken for granted in all ordinary combinations of statesman- 
ship— that the plastic circumstances of human existence are delibe- 
rately modifiable by the direction of the human will itself, then recent 
developments in the international position give to the movement 
of modem civilisation in general, and the relation of the British 
Power thereto in particular, a new and peculiar character extremely 
suggestive as to the future trend of things in their universal upshot. 
Prominent among these are the triumphs of applied science in 
bringing the world at large into a closer intercommunication than* 
was previously possible. Through the steamship, railway, ship-canal 
and telegraph ,separate continents have been provided with easy 
means of intercourse. Aided by these modes of transit, a world- wide 
commerce has been created, further stimulated by the demands gf 
industry under modem methods of production whichlrequires a uni- 
versal market for its supplies of raw material and absorption of its 
vast output. Then the feeling for racial unity, which is so strong a 
feature of political aspiration during the past century, has led to the 
welding of different states of kindred peoples into organic nations 
with distinct ethnical boundaries and wide resources, as with the 
union of Italy and the creation of the German Empire. And follow- 
ing in the wake of England, in order to enhance their material power, 
these nations have been incited to a rivalry of colonial expansion 
and conquest of markets, so that within recent years the whole of 
the globe not controlled by organised countries has been mapped 
out into Protectorates and ** Spheres of Influence " under the im- 
perial authority of the industrial Powers. Indeed, the nation, as 
such, is ceasing to be a self-sufficient economic unit und^ modern 
economic conditions. 

All the tendencies above outlined have, consequnently, a uni- 
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fying social character in certain directions. Yet they are accompanied 
by powerful rivalries, leading to a formation of alliances and ententes 
to sustain a balance of material interest and minimise Che temptation 
to armed conflict in its pursuit. Then this rapid territorial expansion 
has brought into enforced contact wideI}\removed types of society 
and systems of life and thought, like those of Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia, hitherto existing in isolation from each other, and in a 
way that emphasises at first experience their native divergencies and 
oppositions. Now, through that movement of expansion and its 
agencies, England meets the territorial frontiers or active life of every 
important country or community. Her chain of colonial possessions 
stretches athwart the two worlds of West and East and forms a 
political link between the civilisations of the Orient and the 
Occident. She meets in ^sia, besides its native nations, Russia, 
France, Holland and Germany. In Africa she again neighbours 
France and Germany, together with Italy, Portugal, Belgium, Spain, 
and Turkey. Across the Atlantic her territory involves the two 
Americas. Hence that attitude of isolation towards Europe's 
internal affairs, adopted for a certain period of last century, is no 
longer feasible when her interests touch those of European countries 
in all parts of the globe, where previous to these developments her 
possessions and cplonies for the most part lay remote from their 
sphere of action. Then from her own participation in recent terri- 
torial extensions, particularly in the tropics, her authority embraces 
coubtries in both hemispheres and all latitudes. It follows, there, 
fore, that within the borders of this empire are established every 
leading ethnical type of the human family ; while all phases of 
belief or dominating superstition are similarly represented, from 
fetichism to the great world-faiths, and all social polities— primitive, 
theocratic, democratic. 

It is obvious in the light of all these facts and associations how 
far-reaching is the influence which lies in the way of Britain to ex- 
ercise on human afiairs at large, especially in all that affects the 
world’s intellectual and cultural forces. This power has gradually 
arisen in the pursuit Qt trade and industrial expansion, and colonising 
enterprise in regions sparsely peopled by native races— suitable to 
white settlement. Apart from those who benefit by the posts and 
emoluments attaching to the exercise of imperial rule over alien 
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races, it is doubtful whether the glorification of such rule appeals 
strongly to the best instincts of the English people beyond the utili- 
tarian advantages to commerce and free access to markets that may 
follow. The last has been the chief motive to expansion in tropical 
Africa, together with certain political considerations affecting the con* 
trol of the Nile Valley and the approaches to the East. And this 
diffidence towards the kind of thing which some people are fond 
of extolling will grow rather than diminish as a genuine democratic 
development goes forward in the home-land. Such a feeling, in view 
of our present imperial responsibilities, may be regarded as a source 
of strength or of weakness according to the point of view from which 
the whole question of the nature of imperial power is approached. 
There is a demand on the part of modem industrial nations— mainly 
composed[of white peoples— that the resources of the entire globe shall 
be fully exploited ; and that where rich lands are now held by primi- 
tive races, and little developed, they may rightly pass under the 
control of more capable peoples. There is a legitimate ground for 
this claim at the present day, according to the temper and methods 
governing its enforcement. We have seen it discharged in one 
sinister instance— the Congo— in a way which has stirred the indig- 
nation of the civilised community not yet completely obsessed by 
that rapacious greed which tends to accompany this form of explor 
tation unchecked by any nobler directive principle. And so Janas 
dependent peoples are concerned, the future strength of England, it 
may be broadly laid down, will greatly depend upon the way" in 
which an educative and protective mission towards these races secures 
their goodwill in the exercise of her authority, and proceeds pan 
passu with the pursuit of material aims. Such a mission, however, 
must be '• according to knowledge,” and may thus well command 
the support of those at home who are opposed to mere imperial 
aggrandisement, yet are anxious for the removal of barbarism. 

So, beyond considerations of material power, there are others of 
a subtler nature entering into England’s relations with the more 
advanced communities— in the connection we have in view. These 
are presented . under two leading aspects pertaining respectively to 
the West and the East. 

To take, then, the first of these aspects. The forces moulding 
human society may be divided for clearness of exposition into material 
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and spiritual, though they react on each other ; the first connected 
with the physical sustentation and protection oi the community, the 
second with the general ideals animating its life, thought, and polity. 
A prevailing honour paid to the possession of money, for- instance, 
pertains to the spiritual side of a nation’s life as well as to the 
material, and this is a characteristic which is strongly marked, it is 
true, in our own country. Yet there are other factors of a cultural 
order at work, the significance of which is only now emerging into 
light. That period of great expansion abroad during last century is 
co-extensive with wide changes and innovations in our home polity. 
It has witnessed the removal of most civil and religious disabilities 
surviving from a theocratic regime rooted in medievalism; an exten- 
sion of popular education and the recognition, after considerable 
struggle, of complete freedom of thought and expression — the ques- 
tion of the Dramatic Censorship being one of its latest phases. It. 
has seen the incorporation of a democratic element into a free, aristo- 
cratic constitution, and a direct representation in Parliament of 
"Labour,” where previously its membership was monopolised 
chiefly by the wealthy classes. Indeed the advent of these demo- 
cratic factors and the social desires they embody have brought to a 
final issue that adjustment of the'relation of the popular to the aristo- 
cratic principle in the constitution which we are now. engaged in 
VoTking out. These changes, again, have been fostered in part 
through a splendid flowering of poetic, philosophic, social and 
scientific literature— a literature inspired by a spirit of liberty and 
independent inquiry into the foundations of traditional beliefs and 
the criteria of truth therein, a search for the 'roots of economic well- 
being and sound social ethics, and, on its imaginative side, the condi- 
tions of full expansion of life and all its best opportunities of healthy 
satisfaction. In the last respect Meredith may perhaps be taken to 
typify alike in his fiction and poetry this Humanist element in the 
modem English spirit. 

And while we are only at the beginnings of the conscious incor- 
poration of these finer phases of culture into our common life — with 
the struggle now gibing forward under various forms between mediae- 
val survivals and modern aspirations in social and intellectual ideals 
—in so far as we succeed therein will the moral influence of England 
be similarly effective in a corresponding direction in the outside 
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world. Hence the importance that attaches to all sound efforts after 
social improvement in the body politic, in the qualitative nature of 
our pursuits an(l satisfactions, and to the general character presented 
to the world of national force and nobility. If the spread of popular 
instruction in this connection has not produceed all the fruit one 
could desire— as for instance its exploitation by a new commercial 
and sensational journalism, usually found, too, on the side of reac< 
tionary interests— this is in part attributable to its still imperfect 
development. It has, however, also helped to find an audience for 
worthier public enterprises which have sough t to place within the 
reach of every one the finest universal thought in literature, philoso. 
phy, and science. 

(To be concluded) 


England, 


H. CROSSFIELD. 
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A CITY OF ROMANCE. 


N O one, who, finding himself in Great Britain, wishes to recapture 
something of the atmosphere in which lived the statesmen, 
rulers and warriors who have influenced its long history, can afford 
to neglect Edinburgh. In one sense, the town repays a visit better than 
London ; it has a more recently moving history, for the reason, one 
may suppose, that London long ago became civilised and uninteresting, 
its men and women early lost the keener of their primitive passions, 
and became more or less courtly, insincere, and unpicturesque. In the 
later centuries, indeed, London is of interest only as the arena of great 
political events, which determined the fate of Great Britain and its 
expanding ampire, as a whole. Its activities and interests were not 
so personal, its political feelings were less intense, and the hands of 
its inhabitants did not fall so quickly to their sword or dagger hilts. 
The southern city dweller was generally too regardful 6f law and 
order, while the passions of the Edinburgher were quicker to take 
lire, and had little regard for any check imposed by authority. 

*Ftir the traveller desirous of gaining an insight into the very 
human history of Edinburgh and its vicinity, a volume recently pulilished 
by Messrs. Methuen can be highly recommended. Readers of hast 
West are familiar with the writings, shrewd and genial as they 
are, of Mr. Francis Watt, and Edinburgh and the Lothians is written with 
the charm of intimacy of an old indweller, to whom every stone of 
her streets and walls is endeared, not only by personal associations, 
but by thp atmosphere with which history has endued it. 

In the early days, before ever Celt or Saxon had seen its shaggy 
hills, Edinburgh, under some name which time will never now divulge 
to us, was the home of those little, slight, dark Piets, whose blood, 
science tells us, still runs to the extent of 30 per cent., in the veins of 
the modem people of Scotland. That this part of the Lowlands was 
a stronghold of these aboriginals is shown by the name which later 
Anglian invaders gave to the Pentland hills, This name is a cor> 
‘option of 'Pictland,’ i^owing that the small dark people long held 
their own upon the windy and desolate hills that rose out of the 
fertile valleys whence they had been ousted by their conquerors. The 
Castle Hill was probably the centre of the life of this primitive 
community. Standing upon the summit of that hill, we should have 
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seen below us a ridge running east from the foot of the hills until it 
sloped down towards two other hills which blocked the view to the east 
and north-east-'-Arthur’s Seat and Calton Hill> For the most part 
shaggy woods covered the land all about us. Here and there, however, 
from among the dense forests on all sides of the hills, would rise thin 
lines of smoke where, in the midst of narrow glades where grew smalU 
eared wheat, the tiny villages of the kinsfolk would be found. Behind 
us we should have seen that the top of the hill was thrown into high 
banks of earth, surmounted by stout palisading, its entrance defended 
perhaps by a triple line of earthworks. This formed the camp of 
refuge for the villages lying in the immediate neighbourhood, and to this, 
when feud or foray raged, the women and children and cattle would 
stream upwards, to take refuge until the warriors of the tribe had beaten 
back the enemy. 

Through all its varying history for many centuries the extent of 
Edinburgh departed little from the limits thus given to it by its primi- 
tive indwellers, and for good reason. It was by nature a place 
admirably fitted for defence. Its bouses stood upon a ridge, from which 
the land sloped steeply away to north and south, and thus attack was 
rendered difficult and hazardous. If and when the ridge was taken by 
a stubborn or overwhelming foe, there was still the camp on the hill to 
fly * to, access could only be gained to it by a narrow ledge, and once 
within the timbered stockade you were safe from anything but trick or. 
famine. But by one or other of these means the place must have fallen 
many times, for between Piets, Gaels and Brythohs, and then between 
Brythonsand Angles, war must have burned almost constantly for the pos- 
session of to desirable a stronghold for perhaps ten dim centuries ere we 
reach firm ground with the Northumbrian King Edwin, who about the 
year 60, seized the whole country of the Lothians, and changed fpr 
ever the name of the fallen fortress by stamping it with his conquering 
name. - ^ 

It was not, however, as Mr. Watt points out, until the foundation 
by David the First of the Abbey of Holyrood about 1100, and a century 
later, the endowment of the growing town with the Blackfriars monastery, 
that the town began to assume the character of a capital city. In 1291 
Edward 1 . took it after a siege of fifteen days, but in 131a it was 
repossessed by the Scots. By the beginning of the fifteenth century 
it was fairly acknowledged as the Scottish capital, though the English 
affected to despise it as but a mean village. Froissart records that it 
had but four hundred houses at this time. 

Though the town has grown far beyond the primitive area in more 
recent times, nevertheless the Edinburgh which really matters is con- 
tained in that small area which now lie^j a little sordid and mean in 
appearance, beside the Castle Hill. In the valley to the north, 
where once was a lake, now stand rows upon rows of fine shops, 
and further still are miles of suburbs with well-appointed 
and desirable residences; the streets roar with trams, the shops 
glitter, and well-dressed people walk the pavements. But when one thinks 
of Edinburgh, one thinks of the Castle Hill, of the Canongate, the 
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Grass Market, Tolbooth, and Holyrood. On the old ridge was 
“ the narrow theatre on which, so many great and memorable tragedies 
were played,” says Mr. Watt. “ Everything happened in the Castle 
or Holyrood, or in the short historic mile between the two ; faithful 
friend and devoted foe jostled each other daily in that crowded street. 
From near the very confines they could have shouted to one another 
loud enougli to be heard in a pause of that restless wind, that 0’ winter 
nights wails and moans and sobs round the tall ‘ lands ’ of old 
Edinburgh as if it tried to utter the secrets of past years. Spite of 
its grime and squalor, you accept the old town as the finest bit of 
Edinburgh. It is not now quite so squalid as it was some thirty 
years ago ; changes in the manners of its people, stricter sanitary laws, 
a return of better class business to it, have all worked in this direction.” 

While the mind which is of a modern cast will seek new 
Edinburgh, that which is penetrated with a sense of the tragic debt 
which the present owes to the past will always turn to the two main 
points of interest in Edinburgh : the Castle and Holyrood. This sense 
of reverent receptivity to tb^ voices of the past is one which Mr. Watt 
possesses in a high degree : it has its vices, of course ; it does not see 
the obvious and often withholds information one would willingly obtain. 
But its insistence on the “ things that matter” in an age which seems 
to believe that “ the world ” can never be “ too much with i^’ is 
. something for which we must be grateful “The Edinburgh of history 
and romance,” says the author, is a mean degraded street between 
a moderate>sized fortress at one end, and a moderate-sized shabby- 
genteel mansion at the other ; but then that fortress is the Castleand that 
mansion is Holyrood House, and the street between them is the High 
Street and the Capongate, and there is not a step but recalls some.heroic 
m pathetic memory, not a stone but was drenched agaim and again 
witu blood and tears. It is a street, indeed, where the past is more than 
the present, and the ghosts push the living from their places.” 

* In the succeeding chapter of his book Mr. Watt makes the ghosts 
live again and act their tragic lives. He writes vividly, with an equal 
eye for tragedy and for the touches of humour or of character which 
make the past almost actual. 

Early in the fifteenth century James the Second, then but a lad, 
sits at a table in the Castle dining. With him at the board are two 
other youths. One is William, Earl of Douglas, a^ lad of sixteen, 
richly dressed. Though young, his look is imperious, his' speech has a 
haughty ring even as they speak together, now jesting, now half-serious, 
in gossip. One can see that in his heart, he considers that he is 
the equal of the boy-king beside him. In the great chamber waiting 
upon them are servitors ; ihe flaring oil lamps throw up the face of 
one or two in rich attire who enter the room now and then, look and 
listen for a moment and then go out. Presently, the arras at the door 
is held apart and into the chamber comes a man bearing a huge covered 
charger. Behind him walks ■ a man of rich attire, who enters the 
room with him. At the same time six men in armour come to the 
arras and listen. The man with the charger places it upon the table 
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before the young Earl Douglas, and with a swift hand lifts the cover 
ud stands hack quickly. A sharp cry comes from the young King’s 
lips. On tbe chtfrger is a black bull’s bead, the symbol of death to 
him whom it was placed before. The young Earl rises with a 
fierce word. The king turns to the richly dressed man, calls him Crichton, 
and begs him the meaning of this. Hardly does Crichton the Chancellor 
answer him : bis eyes are on the two Douglases, who now face him, bold 
of look, with bands on daggers. A word, and the six armed men run in 
and seize the ^0 youths. The young King in a frenzy of weeping and 
protestation flings himself at the feet of his Chancellor, begging mercy 
for bis boy friends. “ They deserve death,” is all the Chancellor says ; 
** they think they are thy equals and if they live they will not stop 
at thinking.” ** The lads, struggling vainly, are dragged forth into the 
castle yard, and there are done to death by the swords of the assassins. 
The men of even that iron age shuddered at the cruel deed, and the 
rude rhyme which expressed their detestation still lives ; 

'‘Edinburgh Castle, tower and town, 

God grant ye sink for sin ; 

And that even for the black dinner 
Earl Douglas got therein." 

Another tragedy was enacted outside the walls of the Castle on a day 
in July, 1537. The poison of the Reformation had penetrated the minds • 
of the Scottish people, much to the detestation of James V. and his 
Popish ministers and counsellors These same wicked servants were ever 
ready to pull down those who embraced the new religion, and among those 
whose death they brought about was Jane Douglas, widow of John Lyons, 
Lord of Glamis, and wife of Archibald Campbell of Kspneith. She was 
a young woman of beauty, courage and piety, much esteemed by aW 
who knew her. By the vile intrigues of her enemies she was charged 
with having practised against the life of James by means of witchcraft 
and poison, for the purpose, it was alleged, of restoring her banished 
kinsmen, the Douglases, to Scotland. She was convicted and led 
out to burn at the stake upon the Castle Hill. Her husband, likewise 
a prisoner, was permitted or forced to watch her destruction from an 
adjacent cell. Next day, half mad, he made a frantic attempt to escape, 
and was dashed to pieces on the rocks below the castle. 

Then that figure of tragic charm walks upon the stage— Mary Stuart. 
Her life is most connected with Holyrood at the other end of the 
historic mile ” of old Edinburgh ; but in the Castle, three months after the 
murder of Rizzio, she gave birth to her son James, the British Solomon, 
on the 19th June 1566, and heard the cannon thunder and the cheering 
huzzas of the populace, frantic with joy, as she lay in bed with the 
tiny prince beside her. Then she passes fron^ the Castle, but it is on 
her account that, seven years later, the brave Kirkaflidy of Grange with* 
stands the forces of the Regent Morton and of Elizabeth’s General Sir 
William Drury. For three years he had held the castle for Queen Mary, 
but now be had to yield to the close siege which the English set about 
him. For thirty-three days the cannon roared against the loyal walls, 
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** three thousand cannon shot poured into the devoted fortress ; it was torn 
to pieces bit by bit ... . There was no food to eat and no water to drink, 
for one of the springs was dried up and the other bec&me choked with 
ruins.” At length the gallant Kirkaldy unfurls the white flag from 
the walls : the cannons cease their roar, the half rtuned gate opens, and 
a little party issues forth beneath a rag, to be met by oflicers from 
Drury’s side. Terms of capitulation are arranged. “One curious 
touch,” writes Mr. Watt, “marked the end .... The Governor (Kirkaldy) 
arranged with his deadly Scots enemies that they and not the English 
should enter first. This was to save the honour of the Scot’s name, 
well-nigh the only thing those mortal foes had in common. ... It was 
not the time, nor was Scotland the place, where prisoners or their 
captors thought of mercy. On the 3rd August, 1573, Kirkaldy was 
hanged ' in the face of the sun,' as Knox had foretold on his deathbed, 
and under the shadow of those walls he had so stoutly defended. Knox 
had mysteriously hinted at some sign of grace at the last. As Kirkaldy 
swung from his gibbet the sun came forth from a cloud and flashed 
on his face ; he slowly lifted his bound hands and let them fall again. 
It was believed be bad sought and found mercy at this supreme 
moment. His head and the heads of bis companions were stuck 
high on the ruins.” 

There is nothing magnificent in Holyrood, but, approached as it 
' should be by way of the Canongate, you reach it through a'street which 
takes you back to the atmosphere of old Edinburgh and gives you the 
colour of mind necessary to appreciate the tragic charm of this royal 
palace. In the rooms open to the public was unfolded ” the most romantic 
story the world has ever heard.” You may see the rooms dwelt in by 
Lord Darnley, thh man who, handsome and showy, was yet without 
Sburage or character, whom an unhappy fate condemned to fill a position 
for which he was entirely unfitted. This is the audience chamber, the 
bedroom which opens from it and the little turret in the corner of the 
last, called the dressing closet. Above these are the rooms which Mary 
used, reached by a broad staircase leading from the entrance to the 
palace. But as you pass up those stairs there are at your side, hidden 
in the thickness of the wall, other steps up which tragedy crept, one 
night in March 1566. These privy stairs communicate from the 
basement to the first and second floors. The private audience chamber 
is the largest of the Queen’s rooms and is now filled with furniture used 
there by Charles I. In the bedroom beyond is a canopied bed, hung in 
crimson and green, and the walls of the room are covered with tapestry. 
This apartment opens into a dressing room, and beyond to the right is the 
supper room, from which a(j,cess is obtained to the secret stair. The 
supper room is the tiniest of places, yet it is the most charged with a 
tragic interest of all the rooms in the palace. It was here that Rizzio, 
with five other of the Queen’s favourite servants, was seated at 
supper with their mistress, when Darnley entered by the secret stairway, 
at the bead of some ten or more conspirators. A few minutes later 
and Rizzio was behind his mistress, clutching her gown as if her queenly 
person would shield him from his assassins. But Darnley wrenched 
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the Queen away, the murderers threw the table over in their 
fierce lust to sink their weapons in the body of the Italian secretary. 
Had not the Countess of Argyle seized the candle as it fell, the room 
would have been in darkness. They stabbed him even as the Queen 
appealed for his life and then, dragging him through the bedroom and 
audience chamber, they dashed him down in the south-east corner there- 
of and in their madness they cut one another as they drove their 
swords into his body. Fifty-six was the number of his wounds. When 
all was over, Ruthven, who was in complete armour and had come from 
a bed of sickness, went back to the Queen’s room and sat down blown 
and spent. Then, begging her pardon for the liberty, he asked for a 
drink to refresh him. Meanwhile, the Queen, not believing that Rizzio 
was slain, continued with tears and prayer, to beg for his life. Rizzio 
is dead !” said one of the ladies, bursting into the room, “ I have seen 
his body,” The Queen checked her tears suddenly and with a terrible 
look in her eyes said, ” I will now study revenge ! " 

Can there be any other room in Great Britain whose four walls 
contain a more tragic memory than this smalf chamber ? 

The scene of the murder of Darnley, which was one result of this 
tragic supper, was Kirk o’ Field, of which now no trace remains. The 
buildings of the University now cover the ground which rocked 
that night in February 1567, when the house in which Darnley 
lay was blown from the ground by means of gunpowder which had 
been laid in the cellars. The noise awoke every dweller in Edinburgh. 
One can almost hear the dogs barking and the hens crying as the 
terrible roar pierced the vast hollow and middle of the night. But no 
citizen stirred out to enquire into the cause. ” No rash interference in 
the quarrels of great folk ” was, says Mr. Watt, a 'hiaxim impressed 
on the minds of those honest burghers. As to whether Mary hecseff 
was privy to the death of her brutal husband, opinion is divided. His- 
torical critics seem lately to weigh up the evidence against her, but 
” they find so much to say in palliation that her sin might seem almost 
venial.” If she were guilty, she paid for it. She bound herself to 
the ruffian Bothwell, and suffered insults and brutalities such as 
Darnley had never inflicted upon her ; strong and bitter words were 
flung up to her ears as she sat in Holyrood— words which left no doubt 
as to what view her people took of her sharein the murder. 

Before Flodden, a wall defended old Edinburgh on the south and 
east, the north being left open, since the deep ravine where now the New 
Town lies, was sufficient defence. After the terrible disaster of Flodden 
another wall was built, for men feared that the victorious English would 
advance and assault the very heart of Sco^and. “ The rulers rose to 
the occasion, vain lamentation was sternly put down, the women went 
to quiet prayers and the men to the sword and the trowel, and in 
desperate haste — a haste of which it is said you can still see traces 
in the wall itself— a huge buttress, so to speak, was run round the city.” 
The west wall of the Heriot hospital grounds contains the chief existing 
part of that great wall. This wall determined the conditions of life 
in Edinburgh for centuries. As time went on the town bad necessarily 
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to grow in wealth and folk, and as it could not "widen it lengthened, 
and its houses rose ever higher and higher, its wynds and closes became, 
if anything, narrower, such was the necessity to economise space so 
long as Edinburgh felt that safety depended upon her wall. Thus, in 
its strait and malodorous conditions of life and house-room, Edinburgh 
persisted and to all intents and purposes remained a bill-fortress until 
after 1745, when at length the heavy hand of the Hanoverian was laid 
once for all upon the country. 

No better description of old Edinburgh as it looked in 1760 has 
been written than that which Robert Chambers, that great lover of his 
town, wrote in his Traditions of Edinburgh. It is written in the sense 
of one who regrets the changes, and who vividly remembers, with the 
partiality of a lover, the vanished features of a mistress. “ A stranger 
approaching the city ’ he says, •' seeing it piled ' close and massy,’ 
deep and high ’ — a series of towers, rising from a palace on the plain 
[Holyrood, to wit] to a castle in the air— would have thought it a 
truly romantic place ; and the impression would not have subsided much 
on a nearer inspection, when he would have found himself admitted 
by a fortified gate through an ancient wall, still kept in repair. . . . 
Everywhere he would have seen symptoms of denseness of population ; 
the open street a universal market, a pell-mell of people everywhere. 
The eye would have been, upon the whole, gratified, whatever might 
have been the effect of the clangor strepitusque upon the ear, or whatever 
might have been the private meditations of the nose.’’ It was when 
the stranger got into intimate touch with the inhabitants that he would 
have found how poorly off were the first people with respect to 
domestic accommodations. I can imagine him,” the gossipy old writer 
goes on. “ going to tea at Mr. Bruce of Kennet’s, in Forrester’s Wynd — 
ea cpuntry gentleman and a lawyer (not long after raised to the bench), 
yet happy to live with bis wife and children in a house of fifteen 
pounds of rent, in a region of profound darkness and mystery, now 
no more. Had he got into familiar terms with the worthy lady of the 
mansion, he might have ascertained that they had just three rpoms and 
a kitchen ; one room,” — mv lady’s — " that is, the kind of parlour he was 
sitting in ; another, a consulting room for the gentleman ; the third, a 
bedroom, The children, with their maid, had beds laid down for them, 
at night in their father’s room ; the housemaid slept under the 
kitchen dresser ; and the one man-servant was turned at night out of 
the house. Had our friend chanced to get amongst tradespeople, be 
might have found Mr. Kerr, the eminent goldsmith in the Parliament 
Square, stowing his menage into a couple of small rooms above his 
booth-like shop, plastered against the wall of St. Giles’s Church ; the 
nursery and kitchen, bowe^r, being placed in a cellar under the level 
of the street, where the children are said to have rotted off like sheep,*’ 

Under such circumstances, indeed, ” gentle and simple, living within 
the compass of a single close or even a single stair, knew and took an 
interest in each other. Acquaintances might not only be formed, Pyra- 
mus-and-Thisbe-fasbion, through party walls, but from window to 
window across alleys, narrow enough in many cases to allow of band 
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coming to band, and even lip to lip." What congenial conditions for 
romance, for comedy and tragedy, indeed ! 

It was not, however, until about 1760 that Edinburgh leaped 
beyond its walls, and then the direction it took was towards the south. 
A sagacious builder, James Brown by name, took advantage of the 
growing popular inclination for greater space (and air, and having 
purchased a field near the town for ;^i,2oo, he feued it out for a square. 
“ The speculation," says Chambers, is said to have ended in something 
like giving him his own money as an annual return." The site of this 
golden speculation was George Square, which was reckoned for some 
years to be the most select and aristocratic quarter of Edinburgh, 
sheltering as it did ** several of the judges and gentry." 

For a long time, schemes had been mooted for extending the town 
to the north. The ground in that direction lay most invitingly open 
for a suite of new streets and squares; but, unluckily, a deep hollow, 
filled with an artificial lake (the Nor’ Loch) lay between, a gulf difficult 
to be built over. The bulk of the ground was a farm, usually called 
Wood’s Farm, from its tenant. Sportsmen went shooting snipes, hares 
and partridges over the district, through which ran a rough enclosed 
road called the Lang Gait or Lang Dykes, which, to the east, where now 
the Register House stands, passed a hamlet called Mutrie’s Hill. A 
publiC'Spirited provost, George Drummond, at length procured in 1767 
an Act for extending the authority of the town over the northern wastes 
but Edinburghers still felt timid of venturing from their cosy, if malo- 
dorous, hill fortress. It was felt that the exposure to the north and 
east winds was a grievous disadvantage. However, a bridge was thrown 
across the ravine of the Nor’ Loch, and building of a Georgian classic 
style was half-heartedly commenced. So difficult, was it at the very 
first to induce men to build that a premium of twenty pounds was o^er^d 
by the magistrates to him who should raise the first house. An exemp- 
tion from burghal taxes was also granted to the daring person who 
built the first bouse in the line of Princes Street. The original New 
Town was finished about 1800, since when the northern extension has 
advanced by leaps and bounds. There was a dream that the Nor’ 
Loch was to be transmogrified into a great canal connecting with the 
Firth, thus depriving Leith for ever of its importance as a trade centre. 
But when the trains, came the Loch was doomed. It was drained 
and deepened, and now the trains roar through the hollow where once 
was to be the waterway that should make Edinburgh a port. 

Having dw'elled upon the chief spots of interest in Edinburgh itself, 
Mr. Watt takes us to various places of historical note or picturesqueness in 
the Lotbians. A very vivid chapter is that wherein be tells again the 
fascinating history of Charles Edward Stuart and the time when, for 
one hectic moment, it looked as if Scotland was again to have one of 
her old line of kings to try to rule her. Cope’s sdid wits were scattered 
with his army near Prestonpans, and for six weeks Charles reigned 
in Edinburgh, most hearts his — "ail the women had gone mad*’->except 
those of the Hanoverians in the grim Castle, the garrison of which, by 
an informal truce, ceased to fire on the town for a time. 
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The chapters on Hawthornden, Linlithgow, Haddington, Lammer 
Law, Hailes and Traprain are delightfully written, and each is graced 
by beautiful coloured illustrations which bring the lovely spots vividly 
before the eye. Of all these chapters on the Lothians we think that 
those on Haddington, Hailes and Traprain have most of the charm 
of intimacy and romance. Mauled about as Haddington has been in 
later prosperous years, so that most of its quaintest and more picturesque 
parts are for ever distroyed, there is still much that recalls Haddington 
of old time. Then there are the literary associations of the place. John 
Knox and Jane Welsh Carlyle are the great names which rise to the 
mind, and Samuel Smiles, the apostle of “ the successful," is a pale 
ghost beside them. 

When the author, one autumn morning, trudged out of Haddington 
on that excursion to Hailes and Traprain of which he writes, we are 
sure that the spirit of romance was with him every step of the way. 
Better still, he has captured that same spirit and fixed it in his pages. 
He passes “ Bothwell Castle," which he can recall as a fair dwelling, 
but which is now a hopeless ruin. Here was Mary Stuart on the eve 
of the fatal events at Carberry Hill. Then by the spot where the 
Abbey stood in which, in 1548, the Scots Parliament met and agreed 
to the marriage of MaryiStuart with the Dauphin of France. Of this 
place there are now but a few very old tombstones lying prone in a 
field where the remorseless plough has cut clear to their edges. There- 
after, trespassing across some fields, the author pursued his way, and 
his short journey reads like an adventure into almost fairy realms. 
Finally, after scrambling across unbridged burns and ploughed Ifields, he 
reaches the object of his ) excursion — the ruined castle of the 
ruffianly BothweU, to which he took his Queen in April 1567, after he 
diacj carried her off, no unwilling captive. And she was there again in 
May, the month of her fatal marriage. Here Bothwell was in the midst 
of his own lands and vassals. To-day the house is " but a mass of 
masonry ; one or two rooms, hall or dungeon or cellar, have their 
roofs, most have not, and the wind stirs the grass and nettles that grow 
long and rank in hall and courtyard." Thus, in meditation sweet and 
sad, an hour or two are spent amid the memories of tragic happenings 
and mixed splendours. Of what did Mary and Bothwell speak as they 
paced that green lawn looking over the murmuring river and the wide 
quiet fields — she with the sweet yet spirited eyes, he with his truculent 
look, a glorious rascal whose recklessness had captivated her ? 

Mr. Watt’s work is one which can be conscientiously commended, 
for it is evidently the work of a man who is thoroughly conversant with 
every aspect of his subject. This, however, is after all but to credit him 
with journeymen virtues ; frhat is greater, he brings to his labour of 
love scholarship, sympathy and a sense of romance, so that with this 
work in his hand, ttie visitor to Walter Scott’s “ own romantic town ’’ 
and the surrounding district will gain the fullest enjoyment of places 
every inch of which is filled with historic interest. 

HENRY GILBERT. 


Lwdon. 
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Several schemes have in recent years been proposed to foster a 
sense of unity and of common interest among the 
Universities various nations that constitute the world-wide 
in Comnnaion. British Empire. In the human body the various 
functions and activities areT co*ordinated by the brain 
and the rest of the nervous system. The lighting forces of the 
Empire may claim to represent the bone and muscle of the imperial 
organism i industry and trade may claim the importance of the 
digestive and circulatory system ; the Parliaments and the executive* 
Governments established in different parts of the Empire have 
perhaps been habitually looked upon as constituting the nervous 
system. But who trains men for the Parliaments, the municipali- 
ties, and other more or less self-governing local bodies, with whicj^ 
the Empire is dotted ? The answer was given by Lord Rosebery 
in opening the Conference of the Universities of the Empire. in 
London. As H. R. H. Prince Arthur of Connaught happily 
remarked at the Government luncheon to the delegates, that 
conference represented not merely " a sort of quintessence of the 
wisdom of the ages,” but also “ the brain-power of to-day.” It 
would have been strange if the impulse which had vibrated through 
other important members of the organism and had produced 
schemes of imperial defence, of tariff reforms, and of a central 
Parliament for the Empire different from the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, bad not penetrated the- seats of the mind of the 
Empire. The universities at one time represented too exclusively 
the wisdom of the ages, rather than of the age ;*and free intercourse 
with the world was considered to be dangerous to the youths under 
academic training. That ideal of a university has gradually changed, 
and some of the modern universities have been established under 
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the very smoke ot factories. Oxford has been unable to resist the 
invasion of the modern spirit, and Lord Curzon announced at the 
conference that that ancient and orthodox university had decided to 
train young men for mercantile careers. On what other platform 
can the universities of the Empire meet but that supplied by the 
requirements of modem life ? Homer is not for India, nor is Kalidasa 
for England. Science and the English language are the main and 
the two indispensable planks in the common platform on which the 
universities can meet. 

Lord Rosebery was struck with the diversity of the conditions 
under which the fifty-three universities represented at the confe- 
rence were working, and he thought that the fifty-three universities 
must have as many different problems to solve. Mr. Balfour 
invited the delegates to* speak on the great problem which the 
universities in Asia had to face, namely, how to minimise the 
destructive and deleterious effects of Western education on Eastern 
society. It has recently been stated that higher education has 
‘produced a crop of “unrest” in India, and it has even been 
asserted that the State colleges, which have necessarily to exclude 
religious instruction from the common cuniculum of ail students, 
are so many nurseries of sedition. But, as Lord Rosebery said in 
Ijjs inaugural address, a great movement of unrest is passing over 
the whole of the civilised world, and be expected that the universi- 
ties would prove useful in guiding the movement and letting it 
proceed on safe lines that will not lead to shipwreck. In India we 
have two schools of thinkers ; one concentrates attention on the 
improvement which Western education has already effected in 
Indian society and in the moral standards of the people— the greater 
purity of the public service, the revolt against unjust and injurious 
customs, and the higher ideals of public life ; the other fixes 
attention on the unrest, the disappearance of the elements of 
stability and devotion in character, the passing away of a trustful 
contentment which makes for happiness, and the birth of aspira- 
tions which cannot be easily realised. The discussion at the 
conference does nof seem to have ended in any practical result. 
The fact is that the universities conducted by the State cannot 
solve the religious difficulty without the co-operation of the people, 
nor can the State allow society to be rent by. fanaticism into which 
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ill-directed religious zeal may degererate. The Government's 
present plans, are, first, to make instruction more efficient and 
discipline more constant, and secondly, to allow the people to 
found their own universities, not of the examining but the teaching 
type, where provision would be made for religious instruction. 
Without the co-operation of the people, no further progress in the 
direction probably desired by Mr. Balfour is possible. 

Both Muhammadans and Hindus have collected large sums of 
money lor the establishment of universities where their respective 
religions might be inculcated. The Government has no intention of 
peipetuating and multiplying mere examining bodies, and the 
universities at Benares and Aligarh, as also the proposed State 
university at Dacca, will be modelled on the new plan, and will not 
therefore be allowed to set their hall-malk on students trained by 
colleges at a distance outside the range of effective supervision by 
the universities. For some years past the Indian universities have 
been engaged in recasting their curricula and raising the standard of 
instruction as well as equipment in the affiliated colleges. Lord 
Rosebery divided the work of a university into three parts — research 
or the acquisition of new knowledge, training the higher intelligence 
of the land, and putting a stamp of education on those who want a 
degree or to earn their bread. Quantitatively this last is the m^t 
important work which the universities here as well as elsewhere 'have 
been performing. The Indian universities are now opening their 
eyes to the other two functions. The Government of India has 
placed large sums of money at their disposal, and steady progress 
may be expected in the direction of discharging the higher duties 
which up till this time have generally remained neglected. At an 
imperial conference the mutual relations between the universities 
could be discussed with more advantage and success than the 
peculiar difficulties or aspirations of individual universities. Thus 
whether the matriculation examination of each university may not 
be recognised as an entrance test by all other universities of the 
Empire is a question on which the conference could make definite 
recommendations. Then again, whether the British and the over- 
seas universities may not interchange their professors for stated 
periods is another question which the conference could discuss to 
adefinite issue. In view of the large demands which specialisation 
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and research make upon the resources of the universities, the opinion 
has latterly been growing in every country that every university 
must specially equip itself for research and instruction in a few 
branches of knowledge instead of placing too many irons in the fire. 
When the proceedings of the conference are published in full, the 
discussion of all such questions by distinguished savants will 
undoubtedly be read with interest and profit all over the Empire. 

•aeg* 

In the reign of Akbar two Hindu children fell in love with each 
other. The Persian poet who has recorded the 
The Leve of story, in the language affected by oriental writers, 
a Sati. states that the children were of angelic nature, but 
from childhood “ sucked the milk of love-longing, and 
were fed and reared in the cradle of love." The pair grew up, and 
when the proper time arrived, wished to marry. The boy's father 
was probably reluctant to sanction the alliance, but the resolute 
young man overcame his scruples by threatening to become a con- 
cert to Islam if his father stood in his way in his Hindu home. 
Probably this kind of threat was not uncommon in those days and 
was not ineffective cither. To the horror of the old man, the young 
lover threatened to tie the old gong of the temple to the legs of a 
camel, to burn evefy sacred thread with the temple lamps, to wash 
away*the sandal-paste from the cheeks of the idols, to cast off the 
faith of Brahmans and seek his desire from the Kaba of Islam. The 
father gave his consent and preparations lor the marriage were 
made on a grand scale. Unfortunately a fatal accident occurred 
as the marriage procession was passing through a narrow passage. 
On each side of it, we are told, towered a high palace, but “ so 
many rivers of years had sprinkled their dews upon it that there 
remained no soundness in its clay and bricks ; its roof and walls 
had so many cracks upon cracks that it seemed as though their 
builder had bound them together with a spider’s web.” The result 
was that when trumpets wese blown and drums were beaten, and 
the huge procession trod the ground beneath— there might have 
been elephants in the? procession— the building came down like a 
house of cards, and among the victims was the ill-starred bridegroom. 
The grief that this awful tragedy caused to the maiden may well 
be imagined, and she resolved to immolate herself on the funeral 
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pyre of her intended husband. Friends and relatives, doctors apd 
philosophers, tried to dissuade her, but without avail. No one 
has any right of over the life of another,” she replied : “ Is not 
that my own affair ? Why should 1 not be ashamed of such a life, 
that my beloved should be burnt and I still living ? If for me, 
who am weary of life, there be no fire, there shall yet be poison 
or sword.” The impending event reached the ears of the Padshah, 
who sent for the maiden and tried to dissuade her from her resolve 
by every possible inducement he could offer. As the poet says, 
'' he granted her power to reign in each province ; he gave her a 
thousand Arab horse, and an hundred elephants, and goods, as of 
money and miles upon miles of gold brocade. Of every good thing 
from the moon to the fish, save only the kingship, he made her a 
gift.” But the maiden would not chaqge her mind. She begged 
not to be annoyed and left the presence of the Emperor. Akbar 
asked Prince Daniyal to follow her to the crematorium in the hope 
that she might change her mind at the last moment when fire was 
set to the funeral pile and the smoke rose around her. A large 
concourse of people had gathered on the cremation ground. The 
maiden took leave of all who were known to her and ascended the 
pile. She sat by the side of the lord of her heart, “ cast away her 
veil to kiss him ; with her lashes she swept the flames from his 
hair, and with her blood she washed the smoke of the fire from tfis 
face." To Prince Daniyal's earnest entreaties to her to come out 
of the fire she only replied that she did not want to be^ annoyed *by 
strangers, that she had found the peace for which she had 
longed in the company in which she was sitting, and her 
heart was of adamantine firmness, though she was herself 
weak. The scene made a lasting impression on the Prince, and he 
commanded the poet Muhammad Riza Naui to celebrate the love 
and heroism of the Sati in a poem. That poem has recently been 
translated and published by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy with the 
help of a Persian scholar, Mirza Y. pawud. Stories have been 
recorded of Muhammadans rescuing Satis from the funeral proces* 
sion or the pile. Akbar tried persuasion, whieh must often have 
had the effect of compulsion, but he does not seem to have enforced 
a general edict for the suppression of the cruel custom. 

The poet and the Prince were so overcome by admiration for 
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the attachment and firmness of the maiden that they did not con- 
demn the custom in general. " Ah I let those whese hearts are 
ablaze with the fire of love learn manliness from this pure may I *’ ex- 
claims Naui : “ The deliberate judgment ot heroes is this, that a 
perfect woman is better far than half a man. 0 God, teach me the 
way of Love, and enflame my heart with this maiden’s fire. Grant 
to my love the goal of fire-fighting, that haply I may be relieved of 
the shame of being a man. ’’ The translator does not yield to the 
poet in his admiration of the heroine ; only he brings his admiration 
up to date. He calls attention to the Satis of the West whose 
praises have been sung by the early poets, and says that amongst 
the Vikings many hundred such cases of self-immolation by bereaved 
women are known to have occurred. If the Hindu Sati is charged 
with folly, she may no doubt point to her Western sister, who replied 
to those who remonstrated with her : 

“ How then when the flames flare upward may I be left behind ? 

How then may the road he wendeth be hard for my feet to find ? 

How then in the gates of Valhall may the door of the gleaming ring 

Clash to on the heel of Sigurd, as I follow on my King ? 

It is altogether a sad chapter in the social history of mankind— 
the chapter which records the belief that those whom death would 
Sbparate on this side of the grave might unite on the other side by 
multiplying deaths. Psychologically, the thought of surviving the 
object of one's attachment was more painful than a realisation of the 
physical suffering. To reduce all defiance ot pain to a preference 
between one kind of pain and another will look too cold-blooded 
and cynical. It must at least be admitted that those who prefer the 
physical pain to the mental sufteiing are differently constituted from 
‘the majority of men and women. With Dr. Coomaraswamy we 
may say that here “ we ate in the presence of great forces that sweep 
like ocean currents around and through our being. It is the same 
desire of union, the same i^jipatience of separation, that leads the 
Sannyasi to the forest and the Sati to the flames. We catmot talk of 
right or wrong, because this call, when it comes, is irresistible. To 
quanel or misunderstand is to rate material life above the freedom of 
the spirit.” The question yet remains why the spirit should prefer 
sentiment to material life. If the call is “ irresistible, how can we 
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in the same breath talk of the “ freedom " of the spirit ? Freedom 
and irresistibility are mutually incompatible. Naui frankly and con- 
sistently admits* that man should feel ashamed to reflect how woman 
is ready to sacrifice her life for his sake, while he does not as frequent- 
ly sacrifice his life for her sake. Why does not the call come to man, 
or is he to be commended for resisting it, and woman to be com- 
mended for succumbing to it ? Let us by all means accord our admi- 
ration to the Satis of the past, of the West as well as the East, but 
at the same time let us be thankful that we live in other days. 


When at the time of the Coronation last year General Smuts 
announced that an Asiatic Immigration Bill, on 
Asiatics io lines satisfactory to Indians, would be introduced 
the Colonies, into the Union Parliament of South Africa, and 
when the Indians in the Transvaal abandoned their 
passive resistance movement on that understanding, it was hoped 
that the struggle of the Indians for better treatment would soon 
be at an end. But in consequence of the opposition of some of the 
colonies, the Bill has not been passed. His Majesty’s ministers 
state that it will be taken up again early in the uext session, but 
General Smuts has transferred the portfolio to Mr, Fisclier, whrf' 
is credited with different views on the question of Asiatic immi- 
gration. Though he is not likely to repudiate the promises inaAc 
by his predecessor, yet consistently with those promises, literally 
understood, he may manage to introduce other provisions in the 
Bill w'hich may be more acceptable to the anti-Asiatic members 
than to Indians. Thus suspicion has once more been aroused. 
Meanwhile Indian opinion is gathering strength against not only 
the disabilities of Indians in South Africa, but against the system 
of indentured labour generally. When Lord Crewe visited India, 
he could not receive any public addresses or representations, for 
he w'as only a Secretary, and His Majesty, w'as personally present 
jn India. When Mr. Montagu visits India, will it be said that he 
is only an Under Secretary and is not competent to receive depu- 
tations and addresses ? By private conversations at least he will be 
able to ascertain Indian sentiments on various questions. 



CURRENT EVENTS 


8ig 

The reversal of a decision of an Indian High Court by tlie Privy 
Council is not an unusual ocurrencQ, but the deci- 
Tbe Right of sion of that great imperial tribunal in what is 
Search. known as the Mymensingh case has given rise to 
an unusual amount of agitation and discussion. In 
that case the Hindu tenants of a Hindu zamindar endeavoured to 
enforce Swadeshi principles on their Muhammadan brethren. This 
attempt was resisted and a breach of tlie peace occurred. The dis- 
trict magistrate and the police thought that a search of the 
zaraindar’s kutchery might disclose incriminating evidence, and the 
magistrate ordered a search to be made in his presence. The 
zamindar sued for damages, and the question was whether the 
magistrate exceeded the powers given to him by the law or he 
acted quite within his powders. Two barrister judges of the Calcutta 
High Court held that he exceeded his powers, while one civilian 
judge was of the contrary opinion, and the Privy Council has 
upheld the view of the civilian and exonerated the magistrate. This 
‘circumstance has in the first place revived the old controversy as 
to the relative merits of barrister and civilian judges, and secondly, 
given a handle to the critics of the Calcutta High Court who have 
not been satisfied with the manner in which that Court has recently 
(Jf alt with certain ’sensational cases in which the interests of the 
public peace and the powers of the executive vvere concerned. The 
agitation against the High Court cannot lead to any result that 
can be of advantage to the public, for assuming that the status of 
the Court is changed, and it is in some measure subordinated to 
the Local Government and not to the Government of India, it is 
difficult to see how the judges can thereby be persuaded to inter- 
pret the statutes or administer the law differently. The lawyers of 
Bengal have rallied round their High Court, but from the standpoint 
of the public at large it seems inmaterial whether that Court is 
placed in the same position as the Courts of other provinces where 
the people live as happily as the Bengalis, or it is accorded a special 
prominence. More important is the question raised by a public 
meeting in Calcutta* whether a magistrate should continue to enjoy 
powers which the Privy Council has decided that he possesses under 
the existing law. The lawyers ask a distinction to he drawn 
between the powers of a magistrate acting in a judicial capacity and 
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his powers as an executive officer. Unless two different persons 
exercise the two different kinds of powers, it is scarcely probable 
that a change will be introduced so as to curtail the powers of a 
magistrate. 

An agitation not confined to Bengal is likely to centre romid 
Lord Crewe's emphatic declaration that his party 
Lord Crewe oo has no intention of working towards the goal of 
Antoaomy. Home Rule for India, and that no radical changes 
are contemplated for the present in the relations 
between the Government of India and the Local Governments, not- 
withstanding an argument used by Lord Hardinge's Government that 
the removal of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi would facilitate a 
readjustment of those relations, so that 'the Central Government 
might interfere with the discretion of the provincial Governments 
only in the case of misrule, as if their position was something like 
that of the Native States. It appears that Lord Crewe has no inten-^ 
tion of launching on a larger measure of descentralisation than that 
recommended by the Decentralisation Commission, and making the 
Government of India's despatch the starting point of a new policy. 
Financial and other decentralisation has recently been carried some 
steps further than had been attempted before the appointment of thjc 
Commission, but the changes are the outcome of discussions prior to 
the time when Lord Hardinge proposed the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi. Lord Crewe does not interpret the Government of India’s 
despatch as laying down a policy, but only as describing a 
tendency. That autonomy granted to the provinces would eventual- 
ly culminate in the concession of Home Rule to India is only an anti- 
cipation, and not a hope expressed by the Government of India. 
Lord Morley had expressed the same opinion as Lord Crewe when 
he had to refer to the goal towards which he was working when he 
sanctioned the recent constitutional reforms. It must be remembered 
that the National Congress has adopted as one of the articles of its 
creed that the political activity in this country ^should aim at the 
acquisition of a status for India similar to that of the self-governing 
colonies. Lord Crewe repudiates any intention of Countena'acing 
such an aspiration, and hence the agitation. 
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